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The New Administration 


HE change in the executive control of the Government which 
took place on March 4 was of unusual interest. In the first 
place it marked a transfer of power from one party which had 

been in control for eight years to another that had been out of 
office for the same period. But of far greater importance is the 
fact that this recent change marks a restoration of political harmony 
between the Executive and Legislative departments of the Federal 
Government and thus breaks the unfortunate deadlock that has 
existed during the past two years. Whatever may be one’s political 
views, it must be conceded that this deadlock was unfortunate. 
There will be, of course, divided opinion as to whether the responsi- 
bility rested with the President or the Senate. 

Not only was the situation confused by this disagreement be- 
tween the two branches of the Government, but in the last two years 
the state of Mr. Wilson’s health was such as to render impossible the 
carrying on of the work of the Executive Department with that 
vigor which the situation clearly demanded. 

Putting aside the controversies of the past, the country is surely 
to be congratulated that it has emerged from the fog which these 
uncertainties inevitably entailed. And this statement may be made 
entirely without prejudice or partisan bias. 

The new Administration is too young as yet to have revealed 
its future policies. Indeed, these do not seem to have been definitely 
marked out during the campaign nor in the inaugural address of 
the new President. They will be developed no doubt in time as 
occasion may arise for their application to specific cases. 

A good beginning has been made in the cabinet appointments, 
which if not altogether perfect, certainly represent at least a fair 
average of ability. It must be remembered that in naming his official 
advisers the President of the United States does not have quite the 
free hand that a president of a business corporation has in choosing 
his associates. The latter may act solely with efficiency in view. 
While, theoretically, the President of the United States should be 
similarly guided in making up his cabinet, a little consideration of 
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the matter will prove that this is not the case. ‘To begin with, the 
President must bear in mind traditions, geographical limitations, 
party expediency, and so forth. By the former he is constrained 
to offer the post of first importance to the leading party chieftain; 
by the second consideration he is debarred from choosing all his 
advisers from a single state or from a particular section of the 
country; the third principle makes it inexpedient for him to name 
as a cabinet member any man whose appointment would tend to 
party disruption in states where factional differences exist. In 
addition to these limitations, the President naturally entertains a 
feeling of gratitude toward those who were energetic and successful 
‘In managing his campaign, nor can he be unmindful of the claims 
of friendship. 

All these circumscribing influences may be traced in the composi- 
tion of President Harding’s cabinet; and, bearing them in mind, 
it must be admitted that the President has chosen a body of ad- 
visers who have, as a whole, the requisite qualifications to give him 
that assistance he will so much need in administering the affairs of 
the Government at this critical juncture. 

The task before the Administration and before us all is one call- 
ing for that helpful co-operation which will assist in the earliest 
possible restoration of confidence. 


& 


Comparative National Financial Losses 


Due to the War 


NE of the reasons commonly urged in support of the plea that 
the war debts which other nations owe to the United States 
ought to be cancelled is that since this country came late into 

the war, its losses were so much smaller than those of the other 
belligerents that a cancellation of these debts would be a fair offset 
to the greater losses incurred by the countries that were longer en- 
gaged in the war. 

So far as relates to the loss of life, the matter is not debatable, 
for several of the other countries suffered much more severely in 
this respect than did the United States. But since the problem 
involved is financial in character, its consideration may well be con- 
fined to this aspect of the case. 

In the United States Senate on March 5, Senator Spencer of 
Missouri presented some figures showing the total financial losses 
of each of the principal allied participants in the war, which will 
prove instructive and probably surprising to very many people. 
He places the total final loss at $139,702,269,225, divided as follows: 
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United States ........... $41,873,948,225 
Great Britam ............ 41,202,634,000 
PN Ged Pacha bees 38,272,915,000 
_. PCE ey .... 15,180,847,000 
ee Pr 2,474,731,000 
ee ere Feet 465,376,000 
RN act sncdscasdiwawaue 231,818,000 


This computation is supported by a number of schedules giving 
in detail the basis for the respective estimates. Senator Spencer 
concluded his presentation of the matter with this statement: 

“Any other items or estimates of these damages will not change 
the fact that the United States has invested $670,000,000 more in 
the World War than any other nation.” 

If this estimate is correct, we seem to have paid a pretty good 
sum for our part in bringing the war to a finish. No doubt the chief 
element of this greater cost to the United States was due to the vast 
distance over which our troops and supplies had to be carried before 
reaching the theater of war. 

It is true that, in calculating the comparative weight of the war 
burden upon the various countries, some account must be taken of 
ability to bear the losses sustained. The wealth of some of the 
countries concerned when compared with that of the United States 
will make their losses more oppressive in character, even though 
the aggregate be much smaller than that sustained by the United 
States, and if their debts to this country are finally to be cancelled 
or scaled, this consideration may well be given due weight. 

Nevertheless, on the face of the figures as presented by Senator 
Spencer, it is not easy to make out a case for cancelling any part of 
the war debt which Europe owes to the United States, provided the 
strict equities of the matter are followed. There may be sentimental 
considerations, however, which will count more heavily in favor of 
the war-worn countries. 

Realizing, as all of us do, that ultimately if not at the outset the 
quarrel became ours, the conclusion can not be escaped that it cost 
us a vast sum to keep a fire of European origin from spreading 
to our own dooryard. 

& 


German Bonds for Allied Debt to the 
United States 


ROM time to time suggestions have been heard in financial 
circles that the debts which the Allied governments owe to the 
United States are to be paid in German bonds. Such pro- 

posals hardly seemed entitled to credibility, and the general tend- 
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ency has been to dismiss them as a part of the large crop of rumors 
arising out of European financial entanglements. But we now 
have an official confirmation of this proposal, at least so far as it 
relates to one of the European governments. In the closing days 
of the last session of Congress a communication was presented to 
the Senate by President Wilson, containing a copy of an agreement 
signed by himself, Mr. Lloyd George and M. Clemenceau, in the 
following terms: 


“The Reparation Clauses of the draft Treaty of Peace with 
Germany obligate Germany to make reimbursement of ail sums 
which Belgium has borrowed from the Allied and Associated Gov- 
ernments up to November 11, 1918, on account of the violation by 
Germany of the Treaty of 1839. As evidence of such an obligation 
Germany is to make a special issue of bonds to be delivered to the 
Reparation Commission. 

“Each of the undersigned will recommend to the appropriate 
governmental agency of his Government that upon the delivery to 
the Reparation Commission of such bonds his Government accept 
an amount thereof, corresponding to the sums which Belgium has 
borrowed from his Government since the war and up to November 
11, 1918, together with interest at 5 per cent. unless already included 
in such sums, in satisfaction of Belgium’s obligation on account of 
such loans, which obligation of Belgium’s shall thereupon be can- 
celed.” 


In transmitting this agreement to the Senate, President Wilson 
said: 


“The neutrality of Belgium was guaranteed by the Treaty of 
London of 1839. In considering the reparation to be made by 
Germany it was agreed that the action of Germany in grossly violat- 
ing this Treaty by an attack on Belgium, obligated the German 
Government under international law to repay to Belgium the costs 
of war. On this principle the Treaty of Versailles (Art. 232) pro- 
vided that in accordance with Germany’s pledges already -given as 
to the complete restoration for Belgium, Germany should. under- 
take, in addition to the compensation for material damage, to make 
reimbursement of all sums which Belgium had borrowed from the 
Allied and Associated Governments up to November 11, 1918, to- 
gether with interest at five per cent. per annum on such sums. This 
obligation was to be discharged by a special issue of bearer bonds 
to an equivalent amount payable in gold marks on May 1, 1926, or 
at the option of the German Government on the 1st of May in any 
year up to 1926. 

“For various reasons the undertaking defined in the above letter 
was not embodied in the Treaty. Belgium’s obligations to the 
United States for advances made up to the date of the Armistice 
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amounted to approximately $171,000,000, and to England and 
France they amounted, I am informed, to about £164,700,000. In 
view of the special circumstances in which Belgium became involved 
in the war and the attitude of this country toward Belgium, it was 
felt that the United States might well agree to make the same agree- 
ment respecting pre-Armistice loans to Belgium as England and 
France offered to do. 

“Advances made by the Treasury to the Belgian Government 
from the beginning of the war to the Armistice amounted to $171,- 
780,000. This principal sum, however, includes advances of $499,- 
400 made to enable the Belgians to pay the interest due November 
15, 1917, and $1,571,468.42 to enable the payment of the interest 
due May 15, 1918. The interest on the advances has been paid up 
to April 15, 1919, the interest due from May 15, 1918, to that date 
having been paid out of the Treasury loans for which the United 
States holds Belgian obligations, which, however, were made after 
November 11, 1918, the date of the Armistice. This latter advance 
would not come within the terms of the Agreement above mentioned. 
If, therefore, the United States accepts payment of Belgian obliga- 
tions given before the Armistice by receiving a corresponding 
amount of German obligations, it would seem that it should receive 
German obligations amounting to $171,780,000 with interest from 
April 15, 1919. 

“Although it is understood that England and France will take 
their share of the German bonds when received by Belgium, I am 


informed that the Reparation Commission has not as yet finally 


determined the details of the issuance of the necessary bonds by the 
German Government. A recommendation at this time that suitable 
legislative action should be taken may appear somewhat premature, 
but in view of the approaching termination of my Administration 
I have brought this matter to your attention, hoping that suitable 
action may be taken at the appropriate time.” 


No doubt there will be much division of opinion as to what this 
“suitable action” should be. It was clearly in Mr. Wilson’s mind 
that the agreement should be ratified by the United States. 

Could the matter be decided purely on the ground of considera- 
tion for Belgium, there would be no disposition to quibble over the 
arrangement, for there exists in this country an intense sympathy 
for Belgium on account of the sufferings which that heroic nation 
endured on account of its stern resistance of the German invaders. 
Furthermore, the sum involved is not large enough to cause any 
very serious concern even though it should never be recovered. 

But there is a principle involved which renders this agreement 
of decided interest to the people of the United States. Should we 
now agree to take German bonds for what is due us from Belgium, 
this action may be taken as a precedent when we come to a settle- 
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ment with the other Kuropean governments indebted to us for war 
loans. If we admit the validity of this form of settlement in all 
these cases, we may lose some $10,000,000,000 should the German 
bonds prove worthless. That is a risk which we ought not to be 
asked to take. 

It is difficult to understand why, if the German bonds are good, 
they should be passed along to the United States. If they are to be 
paid according to their tenor, why should not the respective Euro- 
pean governments be quite willing to hold them and to apply such 
part of the payments received on account of them as might be re- 
quired in payment of their own obligations to the United States? 

It may be just as well to remember that these reparations are 
not due to the United States, but to the several European countries 
to which they have been awarded by the Reparation Commission, 
and there seems no good reason why the German bonds should be 
handed over to this country in settlement of claims which are not 
ours. 

if we admit the principle set forth in Mr. Wilson’s agreement 
with respect to the debt of Belgium, we may find it difficult not to 
allow our other European debtors to settle in the same way. There- 
fore Congress should deliberate very carefully before committing 
the Government to the acceptance of the agreement which Mr. 
Wilson made. 


& 


Proposed Abolition of the Comptroller’s 
Office 


T’ is understood that the chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House of Representatives will shortly intro- 
duce a bill for the abolition of the office of Comptroller of the 
Currency. ' The reason for this proposed change lies in the fact 
that the duties of the Comptroller largely relate to the supervision 
of the national banks, and that since the enactment of the Federal 
Reserve Act in 1913 these duties have been transferred to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Furthermore, it is the purpose of the law in 
question ultimately to bring about a substitution of Federal Reserve 
notes for the circulating notes of national banks, so that in time the 
duties exercised by the Comptroller's Bureau in the supervision of 
the circulation of national banks will lapse. 

For some time a personal controversy has existed between Mr. 
McFadden, the chairman of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and John Skelton Williams, until lately Comptroller of 
the Currency. This controversy arose over certain official acts of 
Mr. Williams relating to a Pennsylvania bank of which Mr. Mc- 
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Fadden was president. But in proposing the abolition of the Comp- 
troller’s office the main consideration was doubtless that it had 
ceased to have any really important functions to perform. 

Mr. Williams resigned his office as Comptroller on March 2, and 
has been succeeded by D. R. Crissinger, an Ohio banker. Mr. Wil- 
liams was originally appointed Comptroller in 1914, and on the 
expiration of his first term in 1919 was reappointed by President 
Wilson, but the Senate failed to confirm the later appointment. By 
making appointments during a recess of the Senate, Mr. Williams 
was able to hold his office despite lack of confirmation. 

It can hardly be said that the apparently unappeasable hunger 
of Mr. Williams for information regarding the national banks has 
contributed to his popularity among the officers of those institutions. 
The purpose in requiring this information sometimes appeared to 
be other than a desire to assure the safety of banking operations and 
had about it an air of persecution, or an intention to show that the 
banks were in some way managing their affairs in a manner that 
was unjust to the people. The public utterances of Mr. Williams 
which he was fond of promulgating at frequent intervals were often 
unnecessarily harsh and vindictive and lent themselves to an in- 
terpretation which showed a spirit of hostility toward the banks. 
Even if his criticisms were made for the purpose of bettering bank 
management, they were so harshly expressed as to provoke a spirit 
of strong resentment among the great body of national bankers 
who were conscious of no purposes but to conduct the operations of 
their institutions with due regard to safety and the best interests 
of the public. 

But not withstanding the asperities aroused by the acerbity of 
the late Comptroller’s temper, the verdict of history will be, in all 
probability, that Mr. Williams made an exceptionally efficient and 
able Comptroller. During his administration the national banks 
made an exceptionally good record in regard to failures, and as his 
occupancy of the office was coincident with a very trying period of 
the country’s history, he must be given credit for exercising a vigi- 
lant supervision of the operations of the banks and thus helping to 
keep down the number of failures. 

The possibility of an early abolition of the Comptroller's 
Bureau lends interest to the appointment of the first officer to whom 
fell the lot of organizing it. This was Hugh McCulloch. How 
he was appointed to this office is thus related in “Men and Meas- 
ures of Half a Century”: 


“Tn 1862 I went to Washington to oppose the passage of the 
bill to establish a national banking system, which, if it passed, might 
be greatly prejudicial to the state banks, of one of the largest of 
which I was president. In March, 1863, I was again in Washing- 
ton. I had left home with my wife to be absent for a couple of 
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weeks on a pleasure trip. -I had been a hard worker without inter- 
mission for a quarter of a century, and so we decided that we would 
make a flying visit to the Eastern cities, letting no one at home know 
where letters would reach us, in order that we might enjoy a few 
genuine holidays. In the afternoon of the day before we left Wash- 
ington, we went through the Treasury Department. As I had no 
business to transact, and was not acquainted with Secretary Chase, 
I did not feel at liberty to call upon him, but as we passed by the 
door of his room, I handed my card to his messenger. ‘The next 
morning we were on our way to Baltimore, where we spent a day 
very pleasantly. Thence we went to Philadelphia, New York and 
Plattsburg, where we had been married twenty-five years before, 
and were at home again within the time fixed for our return. Here, 
to my surprise, I found a number of telegrams, some of which had 
followed me from place to place, requesting me to return to Wash- 
ington, and a letter from Mr. Chase, offering to me the position of 
Comptroller of the Currency, and expressing an earnest wish that 
I should accept it. My opinion in regard to the establishment of a 
national banking system underwent a change after the bill which I 
had opposed had been amended and become a law. It had become 
quite certain that the war was not to be brought to an early close, 
and that the expense of prosecuting it, already largely exceeding 
its anticipated cost when hostilities were commenced, must be enor- 
mously increased before it was ended. It was also equally certain 
that the notes of the state banks, imperfectly secured as most of 
them were, could not be safely received in the collection of the public 
revenues. I had therefore been forced to the conclusion that banks 
with a perfectly secured circulation, which would be current through- 
out the Union, were an absolute necessity, and a careful examination 
of the Bank Act had satisfied me that this necessity had been met 
by it. But I was president of a bank which I knew was sound to 
the core, and in whose welfare I was deeply interested. The offer of 
Mr. Chase was, therefore, not only unexpected, but embarrassing. 
I was wedded to the bank which I had worked hard to place in a 
perfectly solvent condition. I could not resign the presidency of it 
without severing very agreeable official relations, nor without con- 
siderable pecuniary loss, and I had no desire to go to Washington. 
On the other hand, I had been forced to admit that there was a 
necessity for a national banking system, and I felt that the Gov- 
ernment had a right to any services that I might be able to render in 
the tremendous struggle in which it was engaged. Being thus in 
a strait, I did what all men who have sensible wives ought to do 
when important questions are to be considered and acted upon—I 
consulted my wife. The conclusion was that I should resign the 
presidency of the bank, and go to Washington to organize the 
National Currency Bureau, with the understanding, however, that 
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I should remain in Washington no longer than might be necessary 
to give the new banking system a successful start. As soon as this 
conclusion was reached, I informed Mr. Chase that I would accept 
the office which he had so kindly tendered to me. This done, I 
called a special meeting of the board of directors of the Bank of the 
State, according to the requirements of its by-laws, at which, not 
without feelings of deep regret on my part, and, as I had good 
reasons to think, on the part of the directors also, I resigned the 
presidency, and in a few days I was in Washington. My successor 
as president of the Bank of the State was George W. Rathbone, 
a gentleman of sound judgment and great aptitude for business, 
who held the office until the bank went into liquidation, and the 
branches were reorganized under the national banking system. 
“My interview with Mr. Chase, on my arrival at Washington, 
was very pleasant. I was most favorably impressed by his appear- 
ance, and by the clearness and directness with which he expressed 
his views upon the financial condition of the country, and the neces- 
sity of a paper currency, other than the United States notes, of 
undoubted solvency. He spoke of the national banking system as 
a measure of his own, in the success of which he felt a very deep 
interest. As the interview was about to close, I said to him that I 
had but one request to make, which was, that as I was to be re- 
sponsible for the proper organization and management of the 


bureau, which might become a very important one, I should have 
the selection of my clerks. To this he readily assented. ‘Manage,’ 
said he, ‘the bureau in your own way; when you need clerks, and as 
you need them, send their names to me and they will be appointed.’ 
This understanding was fully carried out. In no instance while 
I was Comptroller was an appointment made for the bureau which 
was not at my request.” 


Mr. McCulloch organized the Comptroller’s Bureau, and became 
distinguished in his position as one of the ablest men who have ever 
filled the office. He was later twice Secretary of the Treasury. 

Whether the Comptroller’s Bureau ought to be abolished or not 
is at least a debatable question. At present its functions are some- 
what overlapped by the supervisory powers over national banks 
which the Federal Reserve Act confers upon the Federal Reserve 
Board, although there seems no good reason why the Board might 
not make use of the Comptroller’s Bureau as the instrumentality 
through which to exercise its supervisory control over the national 
banks. It is also at least problematical whether the new form of 
supervision will be as effectual as that so long exercised by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. Nor can we be sure, in the light of 
the limited experience now available, whether or not the supervisory 
powers conferred upon the Federal Reserve Board should be 
allowed to continue unchanged. 
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The Bureau of the Comptroller of the Currency has come to be 
regarded as of especial value on account of the close relations it has 
long sustained toward the national banks of the country. Probably 
a consolidation of some of its powers and duties with those exercised 
by the Federal Reserve Board might be a more advisable course 
than to abolish this important Treasury bureau altogether. 


& 


Depressions and Their Lessons 
oo. KERS who find some of their dealers in deep water because 


of the existing depression express surprise that the lessons of 

previous crises have not been taken more to heart. This is the 
view of older bankers especially who have gone through a number of 
like experiences. 

While the complaint is natural enough, it is doubtful whether 
it is really justified. ‘The merchant or manufacturer who unduly 
expands his operations in times of prosperity is but following a 
human bent after all. To offer successful resistance to the general 
propensity to boost things in such times argues a greater degree of 
discrimination than ordinary mortals possess. When there is a 
seemingly endless demand for goods, with but little regard for 
price, it takes an almost superhuman wisdom to offer successful 
resistance to the lure of huge profits which such a situation affords. 

The incentives to undue expansion are strong enough in all 
seasons of exceptional prosperity, but during seasons of war excite- 
ment they are substantially irresistible. It therefore can hardly be 
a matter of very great surprise that in the course of a war of un- 
paralleled magnitude many business concerns should expand beyond 
the limits of their strength. 

The lessons of experience are soon forgot, and the teachings of 
history ignored. Were it not so the wisdom of mankind would soon 
approach a degree of priggishness that would probably render life 
upon the earth intolerable. 

To the older bankers some of the over-ambitious business men 
of the times seem to have the headiness commonly attributed to 
youth and inexperience. Counsel them against too much expansion, 
and they will laugh at your fears, ascribing them to the misgivings 
of old men who do not realize that things have changed since their 
day. 

But despite these changes many influences seem to work as they 
have almost from times immemorial. Prices go up and then down: 
evervbody wants to buy, and then nobody wants to buy; banks lend 
willingly, and then lend unwillingly or not at all. The manu- 
facturer who has expanded his plant for temporary requirements 
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far beyond ordinary demands and used his credit in so doing, or 
who produces too heavily at high costs; and the merchant who adds 
too much to his stock when prices are at the top, borrowing largely 
in order to do so—these conditions invariably spell discomfort if 
not disaster when the inevitable turn comes. 

There are plenty of bankers who sought to impress this lesson 
upon their dealers long before the present depression appeared, for 
they had lived through other periods of great industrial and com- 
mercial activity, and believed that what had happened before would 
happen again; but these cautious bankers usually found that their 
admonitions fell on unwilling ears. If denied credit at one bank, 
the ambitious manufacturer and merchant usually found it at an- 
other. Not infrequently he has realized that the counsel of his own 
bank was sound, and now regrets that it was not followed. 

Perhaps the undue expansion of enterprise in seasons of pros- 
perity is as much due to the over-optimism of some bankers as of 
those who are seeking credit. Although reputed to possess cooler 
judgment than the average man, the banker does not always find 
it possible to stem the tide flowing so strongly and steadily in the 
direction of prosperity. 

No doubt the experiences of these troubled days are serving 
to draw the bankers and their dealers into still closer relations with 
ach other. Even where bankers have counselled strongly against 
a policy of undue expansion, they are not as a rule disposed to be 
harsh with those who disregarded their advice. The svirit of co- 
operation which the banks have always manifested may be counted 
on now as heretofore as one of the principal elements tending to lead 
the business enterprises of the country back into safer paths. 


& 


State Restrictions Against Foreign Banks 


OR many years THE BANKERS MaGazIn¥ has been urging that 
the restrictive provisions which the laws of New York and 
other states throw about foreign banks should be relaxed. This 

view has rested upon the belief that a more liberal policy would not 
only be of advantage to the foreign banks but would further our 
own financial and commercial interests as well. 

It seems that the states where these restrictive laws prevail are 
reluctant to relax them. Either they are fearful that by doing so 
they would endanger the institutions chartered under the state laws, 
or else they are not sufficiently alive to the injuries to our trade 
which these restrictions entail. 

The difficulties which foreign banks encounter when seeking to 
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establish their institutions here were thus referred to in a recent 
interview with Mr. Aristide Blank, a Roumanian banker, as pub- 
lished in “The New York Times”: 

“It seems impossible for foreigners to make an American bank 
here. It is so difficult to obtain the necessary charter, to satisfy the 
many requirements, that one feels like giving up. It is hard even 
for a foreign branch to get the charter. And then a foreign branch 
has so many restrictions that it can do very little, only foreign ex- 
change and a few minor banking functions, according to the law 
in New York State. The most vital banking functions—receiving 
deposits and granting discounts—are not allowed. Of course it is 
natural for the United States to favor its own enterprises, but then 
an American has so many natural advantages in his own country 
that it seems hardly necessary to add these protections so detri- 
mental to the outsider. 

“In France, for instance, it is easy to open a bank. All one has 
to do is to get a flat, put in the equipment, and open the bank. 
American bankers can go to France and carry on all kinds of 
banking. There is only one restriction and that has been imposed 
since the war. It is necessary to give the Inspecteur de la Com- 
mission des Changes the privilege of seeing that no French money 
has been sent out of the country without his approval, which is easily 
obtained for necessary imports, such as cotton, but might be with- 
held for luxuries or French products, such as champagne.” 


Mr. Blank expressed the belief that foreign countries would not 
retaliate by shutting out branches of our banks or by closely limit- 
ing their operations. As a matter of fact, however, several countries 
have either done this already or are threatening to do so, and this 
course has been followed as a direct result of our own restrictive 
policy. 

Since the states seem indisposed to grant the necessary relief, 
it would seem that the matter should be taken in hand by Congress. 
Certainly, in a question so vitally affecting the manufacturing, com- 
mercial and financial interests of the entire country, the short- 
sighted policy of a few states should no longer be permitted to 
operate to the detriment of the general welfare. 

By recent Federal legislation the national banks of the United 
States, on complying with certain prescribed conditions, have been 
authorized to establish foreign branches and a number of such 
branches have already been set up in various countries. In addition 
Congress has authorized the national banks to invest in the capital 
of banks formed under state laws for the purpose of entering the 
foreign field, and several such corporations have been formed. Be- 
sides, under the Edge Law foreign banking and financing corpora- 
tions, which may be owned in part or in whole by existing banks, 
have been authorized, and such corporations are being organized 
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ANDREW W. MELLON 
The New Secretary of the Treasury 

Mr. Mellon resigned the presidency of the Mellon National 
Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa., to accept the appointment of Secre 
tary of the Treasury in President Harding’s cabinet. He is 
well known in financial circles, having served as vice-president 
and director with various banks and corporations, among 
which were the Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh, and the 
National Bank of Commerce of New York. 
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D. R. CRISSINGER 
The New Comptroller of the Currency 


Mr. Crissinger was nominated by President Harding to be 
Comptroller of the Currency, succeeding John Skelton 
Williams. He is a lawyer, and president of the National City 
Bank and Trust Company of Marion, Ohio. The appoint- 
ment is based upon President Harding's acquaintance with 
his qualifications through association with him in Marion 
banking and business enterprises 
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with the expectation of being of great service to our foreign trade. 

The restrictive laws of the states with respect to foreign banks 
tend to nullify the more liberal policy which the Federal Govern- 
ment has inaugurated, and it would seem that the time is now at 
hand when the interests of the many should be considered para- 
mount to the narrow and selfish attitude of the few. 


be 


The Foreign Department of a Bank 
By Robert B. Menapace’ 


HE most effective way to demon- 
strate how indispensable banking 
service is in foreign trade is to 

tell what the foreign departments of 
banks are doing now for exporters and 
importers. Only a small fraction of 
the total number of banks in the United 
States maintain foreign departments, 
and these are the larger institutions in 
the seaports and the principal inland 
cities. However, the demands of many 
smaller communities are making it nec- 
essary for the average sized banks to 
consider the establishing of departments 
devoted to the needs of the rapidly 
growing number of exporting and im- 
porting firms who are their customers. 
The aim of this paper will be to point 
out the services which such departments 
may offer to manufacturers and traders 
engaged in foreign business and the 
help which the banks can give to those 
who are contemplating entering the for- 
eign field. 

The president of one of the largest 
trust companies in the United States has 
said that England and Germany had 
built up their great foreign trade on 
the basis of six months’ credits, and 
that the United States must meet that 
competition by extending similar 
credits. It is certain that the practice 
of demanding cash payments from the 
foreign buyer, and the open book ac- 
count system, are equally detrimental to 
foreign trade development. The for- 


mer is unsatisfactory to the foreigner; 
the latter to the American exporter. 
Bank credit in the different forms it 
takes must bridge the gap between the 
sellers and buyers who are so far apart, 
separated by boundaries of countries, 
by the barriers of distance and the dif- 
ferences of customs, laws and commer- 
cial practice. The bank with foreign 
branches or foreign banking affiliations 
is adapted to bear the burden of bridg- 
ing’ these distances. 

The changes in the American bank- 
ing system in the past five or six years 
have cleared the way for international 
expansion on the part of our banks. The 
Federal Reserve Board in permitting 
acceptance of drafts by National banks 
up to one hundred per cent. of their 
capital and surplus, and similar regu- 
lations of the state banking laws of the 
various states have made a widespread 
use of the granting of acceptance 
credit by banks. The rediscounting 
privilege of the Federal Reserve banks 
with preferential rates in favor of prime 
bank acceptances and the consequent 
development of an international dis- 
count market in our financial centers 
have removed the greatest obstacle to 
foreign banking. Recently the Edge 
Act has made it possible for National 
banks to participate as stockholders in 
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foreign banking corporations. These 
progressive improvements in our bank- 
ing structure have enabled the banks to 
keep pace with the enormous increase 
of foreign trade. As a consequence the 
forms of available foreign banking serv- 
ice have multiplied. These services 
may be briefly classified as follows: 


(a) the furnishing of trade and 
credit information on foreign 
and domestic markets to 
American and foreign firms ; 

(b) the financing of imports and 
exports by import and export 
letters of credit; 

(c) the advancing of loans on 
goods stored in warehouses in- 
tended for shipment abroad; 

(d) the buying and selling of 
exchange ; 

(e) the executing of collections, 
both for domestic and foreign 
clients ; 

(f) the selling of shipments of 
goods abroad on consignment. 


These are the activities of the for- 
eign department which have a bearing 
on business primarily. There are other 
functions which it performs for travel- 
ers, for individuals, for investors, and 
for the bank itself. But we shall con- 
sider only those mentioned. In describ- 
ing the various operations it will be 
our object to show their relation to the 
business man engaged in foreign trade, 
and to explain without too many details 
how they are performed by the bank. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND CREDIT INFORMA- 
TION SECTION 


This section of the foreign depart- 
ment collects data on industries, manu- 
factures and products throughout the 
world. It gathers information relating 
to transportation lines, freight rates, 
marine insurance, tariff duties and all 
the technical details of exporting and 
importing goods; such as, instructions 
for entering goods at the customs 
houses, loading, preparation of docu- 
ments, warehousing, routing of ship- 
ments, packing for export and the mul- 
titude of other essential things the in- 


quiring merchant will want to know. In 
addition, lists of foreign buyers and 
their credit ratings are constantly be 
ing compiled. The latest trade news is 
received and put at the disposal of the 
trader. This information in pamphlets, 
maps, periodicals, correspondence, 
newspapers, government publications, 
together with the standard books of 
reference, constitutes the trade library. 
It is carefully indexed and tabulated so 
as to be readily at hand. 

The sources of the trade library are: 
the foreign trade bureaus of American 
banks already established; foreign and 
domestic houses engaged in foreign 
trade; the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce and the State Depart- 
ment’s publications; foreign periodicals 
and trade papers; exporting literature 
of the various exporting intelligence in- 
stitutions, and miscellaneous works on 
international law, history, geography, 
international trade, commercial treaties, 
tariffs, ocean and railway transporta- 
tion, foreign banking, foreign exchange 
and commerce. 

Closely allied with the trade infor- 
mation is the data relating to the credit 
responsibility of foreign firms.  Fi- 
nancial statements, opinions of banks 
and the trade, news clippings and corre- 
spondence bearing on the standing of 
foreign business institutions are filed in 
folders. Each foreign name has a 
folder for all the data relating to it, 
and the folders are filed by countries. 

The sources of credit information are: 
mercantile agencies (the _ principal 
American agencies have already estab- 
lished branches in most centers abroad) ; 
foreign banks and their branches in this 
country; American banks with foreign 
credit departments; organizations such 
as the American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association and the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men; foreign trade pa- 
pers, journals, etc. 

The building up of the trade and 
credit information services should keep 
pace with the requirements of the com- 
munity. The local conditions will dic- 
tate the amount of attention to be de- 
voted to the various kinds of matter to 
be collected. The aim should be to 
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give accurate and complete data so that 
the inexperienced merchant may have 
full confidence in risking capital in the 
new enterprises he undertakes, based 
on the bank’s advice. The bringing to- 
gether of buyers and sellers and facili- 
tating and expediting transactions be- 
tween them are the functions of the 
bank. As the intermediary, it supplies 
the contact with foreign markets and 
the knowledge of foreign conditions 
which the average trader can secure 
otherwise only by very expensive per- 
sonal representation. And even as com- 
pared with personal representation 
abroad the bank’s service is, by nature 
of its superior facilities, more complete 
and more reliable. 

The service of the trade and credit 
information section works both ways, 
of course. That is, it is available for 
foreign inquirers who wish to know 
about markets, buyers, sellers, the 
standing of firms or any other related 
information pertaining to this country. 

Besides instructing and advising mer- 
chants on the subjects in which they 
are interested, and furnishing them with 
detailed credit data on names with 
which they are concerned, the bank 
should by means of publications of its 
own spread all the knowledge it can 
among those who are not yet interested 
in foreign trade. This feature of the 
work is especially valuable in aiding the 
development of new business. 


FINANCING IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


Without defining and describing those 
familiar instruments known as letters of 
credit, it may help to outline the opera- 
tion of an important letter of credit, 
and to give the origin and use of the 
export letter of credit. 

An import letter of credit arises from 

contract between the bank and the 
importer whereby the bank agrees to 
.ccept drafts drawn upon it by an ex- 
sorter abroad for goods which the ex- 
porter ships to the importer. Condi- 

‘ions are imposed which stipulate the 
‘mount of money within which the total 

f the drafts must be kept, the time 

limit within which the transactions must 


be accomplished, the time the drafts are 
to run, the amount and quality of the 
goods to be shipped and their prices, 
and the documents to accompany the 
drafts. Other conditions may be in- 
cluded, but these are the typical ones. 
The importer agrees to place the funds 
in payment for the drafts drawn under 
the letter of credit in the bank’s posses- 
sion at least one day before the maturity 
of the drafts. For this service he 
agrees to pay an acceptance commission. 

The drafts, after they are accepted 
by the bank which granted the accept- 
ance credit, are either put on the market 
for sale, or they are kept until maturity 
by the correspondents of the bank 
abroad which handled them for the for- 
eign exporter. The credit of the ac- 
cepting bank makes the acceptances 
readily negotiable. It is this credit 
which the bank lends to the importer. 
The bank may or may not be secured 
for the lending of its credit. If the 
importer’s responsibility is not satisfac- 
tory to the bank, it will require him to 
keep title of the goods in its possession 
by warehouse receipts, trust receipts or 
other similar instrument. By this 
means the importer may keep the re- 
guisite security with the bank, and at 
the same time have the opportunity to 
engage freely in selling the imported 
goods. 

In financing exports the process is the 
reverse. The letter of credit is an im- 
port letter of credit emanating from a 
foreign bank, and the local bank acts 
as its correspondent in this country in 
extending the terms of the letter to the 
exporter here. In this case it is cus- 
tomary to provide that the local bank 
accept the drafts drawn by the exporter. 
The foreign bank agrees to provide the 
funds before the maturity in accord- 
ance with its own terms made with the 
importer abroad. Here again the local 
bank grants its credit, this time to the 
foreign importer, through the foreign 
bank, The acceptance of the exporter’s 
drafts by the bank makes them readily 
negotiable. Therein lies the lending in- 
directly of credit to the exporter, for 
without this arrangement the exporter 
would have to pledge his credit in order 
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to finance the transaction. By the 
method just explained the exporter se- 
cures payment for the goods shipped 
at once. 

There are, of course, many modifica- 
tions of the above form which the letter 
of credit may take. This is a wide sub- 
ject and might be treated in many 
volumes by itself. The banker who 
does not have examples of the various 
instruments may easily procure them 
from those banks which use them. 

The next thing to consider is the or- 
ganization which the bank will provide 
for handling letters of credit. Since 
the import letter is in effect a loan, the 
bank must be fully informed by its 
credit department as to the standing of 
the borrower. This is to determine 
whether the credit is to be secured or 
unsecured. Having made the agree- 
ment with the applicant, the next step 
is to mail or wire the terms to the corre- 
spondent bank in the foreign locality 
where the beneficiary—the exporter— 
is situated. The agreement and copies 
of the letter are kept on file. The 
terms are entered in a special book un- 
der the name of the borrower, with space 
for entering all drawings against the 
letter, and payments to the credit of 
the borrower. An acceptance ledger 
is kept to record the bank’s acceptances 
with all the pertinent details. A diary 
is run to register the maturity of the 
drafts accepted. A “position” sheet is 
constantly run from day to day giving 
the total outstanding acceptance liabil- 
ity of the bank—this is kept up-to-date 
by modifying it each day in accordance 
with the day’s transactions. 

For export credit, a folder is kept 
under the name of each beneficiary, that 
is, each exporter for whose favor the 
bank has received a letter of credit from 
abroad. A copy of the cable or letter 
from the foreign bank is filed here. 
Space is provided for recording all pay- 
ments to the beneficiary, or all accept- 
ances made. Another book contains the 
accounts of the foreign banks which 
have sent in letters, with appropriate 
provision for entering all transactions 
involved in the accounts. 

These are the principal records of 


the export and import credit sections. 
Other adjuncts and minor bookkeeping 
details will suggest themselves at once 
to the banker trained in domestic loans, 
It is of the highest importance in the 
work of these sections to examine care- 
fully the documents accompanying the 
drafts which come in, to see that they 
comply explicitly with the terms of the 
original letters. The expiration time 
and the conditions regarding the quality 
of goods, quantities and prices, etc., 
also require minute scrutinizing and the 
bank should be covered in these matters 
by proper certificates of authorized 
agencies. 


ADVANCES ON GOODS STORED IN 
WAREHOUSES 


The warehouse receipt representing 
staple goods of ready marketability 
stored in approved warehouses is the 
basis of many loans by banks, even 
those not in the foreign banking bus- 
iness. The warehouse receipt is first- 
class security. Its value lies in the fact 
that it gives title to the goods stored 
in the warehouse. The banker uses his 
judgment on what kinds and what quan- 
tities of goods he will take as security. 
The chief considerations are the market 
value and possible fluctuations in price 
and the salability of the merchandise or 
raw products. These factors will de- 
termine the margin of the loan to be 
granted. 

The bockkeeping and recording of 
such loans is similar to that of the loan 
on stock collateral. It is therefore un- 
necessary to go further into that feature 
of this sub-division of the foreign de- 
partment. 

The advantage of these loans to the 
business man is that they free his cap- 
ital for use in other enterprises. With 
his money tied up in the goods stored 
idle in a warehouse, the merchant is 
often seriously hindered from activity 
which he is otherwise enabled to engage 
in by the help of the bank. 


BUYING AND SELLING EXCHANGE 


In dealing in bills of exchange the 
bank serves as the intermediary in set- 
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tling the obligations between creditors 
in one country and debtors in another. 
The bills of exchange and the other 
credit instruments that represent money 
are the means of paying debts just as 
checks serve in domestic business. The 
bank has facilities which business men 
do not possess. These are its affilia- 
tions in foreign countries. By buying 
drafts and other instruments payable in 
other countries it creates deposits in 
banks in these countries. It is then in 
a position to sell drafts on these bal- 
ances payable at the banks where the 
deposits exist. This is in fundamental 
principles the theory of foreign ex- 
change. 

Rates of exchange fluctuate according 
to economic laws. The preponderance 
of exports over imports from one coun- 
try to another, or the reverse condi- 
tion, have direct effects on the rates at 
which banks will convert dollars into 
foreign currency or vice versa. Other 
factors contribute to the making of 
exchange rates, such as the intangible 
exports—sales of securities between 
countries, expenses of travelers, freight 
and insurance expenditures, etc. 

Exchange involves the currencies of 
two countries. When it is low on one, 
it is high on the other. The mint par 
of exchange represents the equivalents 
of the two currencies expressed in its 
standard units in gold of like quality. 
The variations of the actual exchange 
rates on the mint par of exchange are 
the collective results of the expenses of 
shipping gold from one country to an- 
other, the restrictions on such ship- 
ments, the supply of gold, the supply 
and demand of bills payable in the two 
countries, and other related forces. 
Exchange is favorable to a country when 
that country receives bullion from a 
debtor country ; and is unfavorable when 
that country is obliged to send bullion 
to another country to liquidate its in- 
debtedness. 

For individuals, the debtor is the one 
to whom the terms favorable or unfa- 
vorable apply. They must pay the bills 
of exchange to send to their creditors, 
and to them the paramount question is 
how much foreign currency they will 
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get for the home currency they offer 
to the bank. 

Exchange charges are not fixed by 
bankers. Rates are cabled to New 
York from all the important centers 
every day. The quotations are separat- 
ed into three principal classes: demand, 
cables and time bills. Demand means 
drafts payable on sight; cable means 
payment made immediately upon receipt 
of the telegraphic advice by the paying 
bank; time bills are divided into two 
classes, bankers and commercial, and 
run from 30 to 90 days, in the usual 
case. 

The cable remittance commands the 
highest price, because of its being the 
quickest possible form of payment. 
The demand draft being next in point 
of time consumed before payment, is 
next highest in price. By “price” is 
meant the amount in dollars required 
to secure a given number of units of 
foreign currency. The time drafts 
vary in price as the length of time for 
which they have to run. The reason a 
cable costs more than a demand draft 
is because a bank selling the cable is ob- 
liged to pay the proceeds in foreign cur- 
rency out of its foreign deposit account 
in shorter time. It is willing to accept 
a lower price for the demand draft for 
the reason that the money received for 
the draft remains longer in its posses- 
sion, the gain in interest therefore com- 
pensating for the difference in price. 

The “trader” is the all-important 
personage in the buying and selling of 
exchange in the bank. The prudent 
trader takes no more chances than are 
necessary. He keeps himself hedged as 
closely as possible, buying and selling 
at the same time. He is aided in this 
by the position reports kept by the 
personnel of the exchange bought and 
exchange sold sections. By means of 
this statement he is kept informed as 
closely up-to-date as possible of the 
balances existing in the various banks 
abroad in the favor of his bank, and 
he sells against these balances. — It is 
therefore necessary to keep close track 
of the transactions as they are executed, 
and to keep the statement in most recent 
standing by modifying it as new pur- 
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chases and sales of exchange are made. 

Good wire connections and a fast, 
accurate staff are essential for efficient 
work in foreign exchange. Close at- 
tention to market conditions is primarily 
necessary, as the successful trader is 
the one who can buy at the lowest pos- 
sible price and sell at the highest pre- 
vailing price. The mechanics of the 
work are chiefly the recording of the 
purchases on “bought sheets” which 
serve as the basis of subsequent entries, 
the examination of the instruments 
bought, their preparation for shipment 
abroad, the advising of the correspond- 
ent abroad to whom the drafts and other 
instruments are sent for collection, the 
instructions how to credit the proceeds, 
and the necessary crediting of our 
“nostro” account with the correspond- 
ent. In the case of the exchange sold 
the “sold sheet” also is made at the 
beginning, with the dollar and foreign 
rates and amounts, and from this state- 
ment the drafts, original and duplicate 
are made out, the drawee abroad is 
advised, the ledger entries are made, 
ete. 

Without banks and bankers and their 
foreign affiliations a broad exchange 
market would of course be out of the 
question. The negotiability of bills of 
exchange and kindred instruments is an 
enormous advantage to the international 
merchant. In effect the banks are 
bridging over the seas with their credit 
by their dealing in foreign exchange. 
The extreme facility with which the 
merchant can buy and sell exchange will 
appeal to him more if he gives a mo- 
ment’s reflection to the difficulties that 
would lie in his path if there were no 
elaborately built system of exchange 
dealings between the banks of different 
countries. 

In writing of foreign exchange it is 
necessary to include dealings in “‘fu- 
tures.” Briefly, buying and selling fu- 
tures conforms to the dealings in the 
other forms of exchange. The selling 
of a future by a bank is simply a con- 
tract between it and the buyer, by which 
the bank agrees to sell at some future 
stated time, at a fixed rate, a certain 
designated amount of exchange on a 
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named country. In purchasing a fu- 
ture the bank and the seller contract for 
the seller to deliver to the bank at some 
future stipulated time, a definite amount 
of foreign exchange, at a certain rate. 
In these dealings the policy of the 
trader is likewise one of keeping him- 
self hedged; that is, of buying and sell- 
ing simultaneously. The recording and 
bookkeeping of these operations is 
merely a modification of the system just 
explained above, with the time element 


added. 
COLLECTIONS, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 


Collection service is of value chiefly 
to the trader who draws his drafts di- 
rectly on the buyer abroad, and who 
presents the drafts to the bank for col- 
lection. Such drafts may be “clean” 
or accompanied by documents represent- 
ing the goods shipped, which documents 
in this case would be handed over to 
the foreign importer only on payment 
(or acceptance) of the drafts. Other 
items turned over to a bank for collec- 
tion might be coupons, maturing bonds, 
etc. The bank with foreign connections 
is alone fitted to perform such collec- 
tion service. The merchant can have 
implicit trust that his instructions will 
be fully carried out, since the bank re- 
gards itself as the agent of the cus- 
tomer, and it will not take any chances. 
For collecting the banks, both local and 
foreign, charge commission in the usual 
case. If the credit of the customer is 
good, the bank may advance part of the 
proceeds of the drafts as a loan. 

The chief requisite for foreign collec- 
tions is to have reliable connections 
abroad. The items received are care- 
fully scrutinized for negotiability and 
for their compliance with the instruc- 
tions of the customer, and then they 
are separated into the usual original and 
duplicate sets for mailing abroad. An 
advice to the foreign bank, listing the 
items, and giving the instructions for 
collection, accompanies each set mailed. 
Upon receipt of the letter from the col- 
lecting bank stating that the proceeds 
have been received the proper credit is 
given to the customer. 

The local bank acts in the capacity of 
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collecting agent for items received from 
its foreign correspondents, payable in 
this country. In securing the funds on 
these drafts, or other instruments, it 
proceeds in the same manner as for any 
domestic collections it may make. 

The records of the collection depart- 
ment are designed to register under each 
customer the items received for collec- 
tion from him; and under the name of 
each correspondent bank, the items sent 
to that bank. A good plan is to make 
the collection advices in duplicate or 
triplicate sets in such a way as to leave 
copies for filing under the head of the 
customers and under the serial collec- 
tion numbers. The other details of the 
operations of collection coincide with the 
usual domestic practice. 


SELLING ON CONSIGNMENT 


An exporter may ship a quantity of 
goods to a foreign city in the care of 
a bank, with the request that the bank 
sell them in the market for the best 
price. It is seen that the exporter has 
no order for the merchandise or raw 
product he has shipped. The bank’s 
responsibility lies in its moral obliga- 
tion to act for the exporter’s best inter- 
ests. 

In the usual case this arrangement 
results in a profitable transaction for 
the exporter, enabling him to take quick 
advantage of the immediate needs in a 
certain market, without losing time se- 
curing orders. The bank’s commission 
for the service is not heavy, and in the 
end the exporter finds the arrangement 
economical. 

For such selling it is the usual prac- 
tice to engage the help of commercial 
brokers in the foreign city. It requires 
knowledge of the trade conditions on 
the part of the bank, and its branch or 
correspondent abroad. 

From the above description of the 
various principal facilities of the 
bank’s foreign department it is evi- 
dent that the chief stress has been laid 
on the work of the bank for the bus- 
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iness man engaged in foreign trade. 
To the banker organizing a foreign de- 
partment the account is of value pri- 
marily in indicating how to explain his 
services to the prospective customer for 
his foreign department, and secondarily 
in suggesting the outlines of the man- 
ner of operating in the various sub- 
divisions of the department. 

Not all of the functions will be re- 
quired of the bank of average propor- 
tion but it will be necessary for him 
to know the possibilities of foreign 
banking, since the different sub-divi- 
sions are often correlated. By careful 
study of all the accessible information 
on foreign banking the banker in the 
middle sized city will fit himself to 
be able to handle the business as it 
comes, after he has, by propaganda 
and education, stimulated business men 
to enter the foreign field. 

In the beginning he should educate 
business for foreign trade, and then by 
efficient banking service demonstrate 
that the bank is the right hand instru- 
ment of the foreign trader, to help him 
secure business abroad and to finance 
and facilitate the carrying on of the 
business he obtains. 

In selecting personnel, the qualities 
to be sought for in addition to the 
knowledge of the operations and instru- 
ments touched upon in the exposition of 
the work of the department, the banker 
should look for men who have either 
travelled abroad, or those whose expe- 
rience and education have made them 
capable of understanding the practices, 
customs and usages of foreign countries 
and their commercial and banking insti- 
tutions. Other perquisites that make 
men good foreign bankers are knowledge 
of foreign languages, and foreign corre- 
spondence—though these attributes are 
not absolutely necessary, of course. 
Experience has shown that the efficient 
banking man of tried capabilities may 
be transformed into a foreign banker by 
putting him through a period of train- 
ing, and then giving him the practical 
handling of foreign work. 
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Bringing in pure bred live stock is an important project on the bank agricultural program. Here are 150 
Cotswold bucks imported by the First National Bank of Bend and distributed 
among the farmers of central Oregon 


The Country Bank’s Agricultural Program 
By R. A. Ward 


Vice-President First National Bank, Bend, Oregon 


gram is the first step confronting 


A DOPTING an agricultural pro- 
the bank agricultural department 


after its inauguration. What this pro- 
gram shall consist of is determined to 
some extent by the agricultural nature 
of the territory which the bank serves. 
The agriculturist in charge of the de- 
partment, if he is thoroughly familiar 
with the farming practices of his com- 
munity, as he should be, will have no 
difficulty in making a comprehensive 
program on which he may work for sev- 
eral years if he chooses. 

There are a number of ways to go 
about deciding what shall constitute the 
program of work. One very safe 
method is to first take an agricultural 
survey of the local community. This is 
a big job in itself and will require con- 
siderable time before it assumes the 
semblance of anything like a repre- 
sentative survey of the farms of the 
community. The work entailed is emi- 
nently worth while as every bank will 
find such a survey of inestimable value 
in the intelligent extension of farm 
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credit. Each farm survey statement 
treats of each individual farm unit. 
Among other information it gives the 
name and address of the farmer, the 
size of the farm, location, improve- 
ments, kind of farming practiced; num- 
ber, value, breed and age of the horses, 
cows, hogs and sheep owned; a complete 
list of the farm machinery; a descrip- 
tion of the farming operations showing 
the acreage in the various crops; 
whether the farm is neatly or slovenly 
kept; what the yearly income amounts 
to; if records are kept; and what ope- 
rations should be modified or adopted 
in order to increase the annual returns 
from the farm. This information can 
be obtained from personal visits and 
from special letters of request, though 
the latter are not nearly as successful 
as the personal interview. One bank 
adopted the rather unique plan of se- 
curing this information through a guess- 
ing contest which it held. It offered a 
pure bred bull to the farmer guessing 
the animal’s correct weight. One of 
the provisions of making a guess re- 
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Size of Farm 


Address 
Location 





Kind of Farming 
Improvements 








Description of cattle owned 























Records like this of every farm in the county help the bank agriculturist to get a line on the needs 
of his bank’s clients 


quired the farmer to fill out a blank form 
containing practically all of the credit 
information mentioned above. This 


plan was successfully worked several 
times and on each occasion the value 
of the information secured far surpassed 
the cost of the bulls distributed. 

When the agricultural department 
has a fairly complete survey of the 


farms of the community served by the 
bank, an examination of the data will 
disclose many farm practices which can 
be changed to the benefit of the farmer. 
These proposed changes form the basis 
for the bank’s agricultural program. 
Perhaps the survey shows a lack of 
sufficient silos in the territory. This at 
once suggests that a silo campaign may 
well form a part of the program. The 
agricultural department can secure all 
available data about silos, cost, con- 
struction, ete. A small model silo can 
be set up in the lobby or window, and 
an attractive display arranged. The 
department manager can prepare litera- 
ture on silos and silage crops with spe- 
cial reference to local conditions, and 
these can be distributed and mailed to 
the farmers of the community. Silo 
meetings can be held in cooperation with 
the county agent and other extension 
workers, and farmers can be induced to 
build silos. The bank usually finances 
the purchase of the silo materials 
for farmers entitled to the credit. In 
some localities the steel forms for build- 
ing concrete silos cost around a thou- 
sand dollars a set laid down. One set 


can be used for years by a number of 
farmers yet no single individual feels 
able to purchase such an outfit. The 
bank can advance the funds for the 
purchase of the form and it can be 
placed in charge of a committee of re- 
liable farmers who will rent it out to 
farmers building concrete silos at 
twenty-five dollars for each silo con- 
structed. At this rate the form will 
pay for itself in a comparatively short 
length of time. These suggestions in- 
dicate how various projects of the agri- 
cultural program may be put into ope- 
ration. 

Our agricultural survey might also 
show that the farmers were following 
too exclusively a one crop system. This 
is frequently the case in the wheat dis- 
tricts and while wheat farming is re- 
munerative when wheat is high, the 
grain growing industry is subjected to 
periods of distress, when markets are 
glutted or stagnant, such as is the case 
at present. The returns from the one 
crop system come at one season of the 
year and until the crop is sold, farmers 
are forced to borrow for living ex- 
penses. This is not serious in itself 
but it is needless for even the grain or 
cotton farmer will find it practical and 
profitable to practice more diversifica- 
tion. It is not good farming to put all 
of one’s eggs in one basket, and when 
the risk and returns are distributed a 
safer and happier husbandry results. 

Perhaps no department of the farm 
brings in steadier or more frequent cash 
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returns than the dairy cow. As a 
means of utilizing cheap feeds, main- 
taining the fertility of the farm and 
returning a high rate of income on the 
investment, the dairy cow is unexcelled. 
Accordingly the bank can adopt diversi- 
fied farming and dairying as two more 
divisions of its program, especially in 
those communities where there is ao 
tendency to produce single crops, 
whether they be corn, wheat or cotton. 

Banks have done a wonderful work 
in establishing the dairy industry in 
communities where it has become the 
most profitable type of farming, even 
though previous to the work of the 
banks, dairying was considered as a 
side line and of not much importance. 
Bank agricultural departments taking 
up this project as a part of the pro- 
gram can well follow in the footsteps 
of the score of institutions that have 
made a success of their dairying cam- 
paigns. These banks imported and dis- 
tributed high producing dairy cows, 
financing the farmer in their purchase. 
They have assisted or taken the initia- 
tive in organizing breeders’ associations, 
bull associations, cow testing associa- 
tions, cooperative creameries and last 
but not least, boys and girls dairy calf 
clubs. All of these agencies have been 
most helpful in making the community 
prosperous and contented, as well as 
creating hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars of deposits of which the banks 
received their share. The returns from 
this work are remarkable and there are 
few banks in the United States that will 
not find an increased dairying campaign 
profitable, especially when it is con- 
sidered that the average scrub dairy 
cow in the country produces less than 
200 pounds of butter fat per annum, 
while there are hundreds of well bred 
animals that produce from 800 to a 
thousand pounds of fat during the same 
period. 

Many localities are benefited by the 
growth of leguminous crops and in many 
portions of the United States there is 
great need for an increased acreage of 
elover and alfalfa. An increased al- 
falfa campaign makes a good project 
for the agricultural program. One bank 
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in Oregon purchased and distributed 
35,000 pounds of alfalfa seed in one 
year to the farmers of its community. 
They were given a year’s time at six 
per cent. in which to pay for the seed 
and over three hundred and fifty farm- 
ers participated in the shipment. The 
alfalfa acreage of the county increased 
from 10,000 to 13,000 acres in one year 
as a result of the campaign and the 
first year’s crop represented newly 
created wealth to the extent of $200,- 
000. Banks can secure high testing 
seed, finance farmers in its purchase, 
distribute it and then issue literature 
on the handling and cultivation of the 
crop under local conditions. 

Every bank agricultural program 
should include some boys and girls club- 
work as this activity has undoubtedly 
done much io interest boys and girls in 
farming as a business. This phase of 
bank agricultural work is more gener- 
ally known to bankers than work of 
any other type as hundreds of banks 
have distributed pure bred pigs, calves 
and lambs among the farm children of 
the community. The general plan is to 
loan the child the money to purchase 
the animal for which he signs a note 
usually payable when the animal or its 
offspring is sold. There are hundreds 
of variations of this plan and local con- 
ditions will suggest modifications. 

The annual loss among live stock by 
preventable disease is so great that 
some disease prevention work can well 
form a portion of the program. This 
consists in supplying vaccines and hold- 
ing demonstrations of vaccinating for 
hog cholera, black leg or other diseases, 
and testing for tuberculosis or glanders. 
Each bank can afford to cooperate with 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in eradicating tuberculosis and 
getting the herds of cattle of the county 
on the U. S. accredited herd list, as 
stock guaranteed free from this dread 
disease. One western bank in two 
years has distributed 5,000 doses of 
black leg vaccine. 

The most used feature of bank agri- 
cultural work and therefore a very im- 
portant part of the program is the 
conducting of a free for sale and ex- 
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change bureau. Through this medium 
farmers advertise what they have for 
sale and what they wish to buy. Some- 
times these ads are posted on a bulle- 
tin board in the bank but the most 
popular and satisfactory method is to 
issue monthly a for sale and exchange 
list usually in the form of a monthly 
farm publication in which appear vari- 
ous items of agricultural interest. This 
goes to every farmer in the community. 
Farmers soon learn to make use of the 
little paper’s columns and will let the 
bank know if they are not receiving 
their copy regularly. One western bank 
reports that its for sale and exchange 
bureau transacted over $400,000 worth 
of business during one year. 

It may be found advisable to render 
some assistance in the marketing of 
farm products, but this is a field in 
which bankers should tread cautiously 
as it is full of pit falls. However, co- 
operation should be extended in organ- 
izing growers’ marketing associations 
and helping them in every way possible. 
In connection with marketing, a live 
stock reporting service will be found a 
very valuable feature in live stock dis- 
tricts. On a bulletin board in the bank 
is posted daily telegraphic reports on 
live stock prices at several of the lead- 
ing stock yards together with any other 
market information. This service has 
always been well received and many 
farmers will cross the threshold of the 
bank for the first time in order to see 
the bulletin board. 

There is hardly a farming community 
that uses as much fertilizer as it should. 
The bank agricultural department 
should know the soils which need lime, 
potash, sulphur, nitrates, etc., and should 
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SOME THINGS THAT THE 
BANK’S AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT CAN DO 


Import high producing dairy cows. 

Organize Breeders’ Associations, Cow 
Testing Associations, Co-operative 
Creameries, and Boys’ and Girls’ 
Dairy Calf Clubs. 

Assist in Marketing Products. 

Post daily telegraphic reports on live 
stock prices. 

Give information as to soils, fertilizers, 
etc. 

Conduct 

. bureau. 


a for sale and exchange 











bring about their use in the locality. 
Reliable farms should receive credit for 
the purchase of these materials and the 
agricultural department can assist in 
locating, purchasing and distributing 
the materials in the various districts. 

These are but a few of the projects 
that go to make up a comprehensive 
agricultural program for the progres- 
sive country bank. It would be impos- 
sible in the space available to enter into 
a discussion of the many minor projects 
that could be adopted, but perhaps these 
remarks may indicate the general scope 
of the field. 

All of this may seem a rather radical 
departure from the classic enumeration 
of banking functions as those of dis- 
count, deposit and issue, but it will pay 
big dividends in the increased wealth 
and good will of the community. It is 
giving superior service of the broadest 
kind and the institution carrying on 
such work will grow and prosper ac- 
cordingly. 
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The Operation of an Industrial Savings 
Plan During Commercial Depression 


By John F. Tinsley 


Vice-President and General Manager Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 


encouraging the industrial worker 

to save have been established. 
Whether or not these plans survive the 
present period of industrial depression 
will determine their value to a great 
extent. 

One of these plans, known as the 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Industrial 
Savings Plan, has so far weathered the 
industrial storm very successfully and 
this article will give the results in the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
which inaugurated the system. 

Without going into fine detail, the 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Industrial 


a aan the war, several plans for 
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Savings Plan is an outgrowth of one 
of the Liberty Bond Savings plans con- 
ducted during the war. 

After thoroughly worked-up shop 
campaigns held at intervals of three to 
six months, the employees are given an 
opportunity of signing a card authoriz- 
ing their employer to deduct weekly a 
definite amount from their wages for 
deposit in any one of several local sav- 
ings banks, specified by them. Each 
bank then issues pass books to those 
individuals designating their bank and 
the employer deposits in the banks each 
week the amount stipulated by the em- 
ployees. 
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Showing that employees oldest in service are more likely to take advantage of the opportunity for thrift 
than those who have been employed only a short time 
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Graph showing deposits, withdrawals and average deposits from Oct. 16, 1920 to Jan. 22, 1921 


The plan is flexible, in that an em- 
ployee may increase or decrease his 
weekly deposit, may suspend deposits 
temporarily, or make withdrawals at any 
time without being obliged to go to the 
bank. 

Since the inception of the plan in 
December, 1919, $215,000 have been de- 
posited by our employees in the five 
savings banks of the city. There have 
been three campaigns, resulting in 65 
per cent. of the force taking advantage 
of this opportunity to save. 

Beside opening new accounts, it is 
significant that 387 of those who were 
already saving, voluntarily increased 


the amount of their weekly deposits, 
and many others have at various times 
deposited extra amounts. On the other 
hand, the number decreasing their 
amounts has been practically negligible. 

One of the questions which naturally 
arises in connection with this plan is 
the attitude of the foreign-born toward 
it. Our experience has shown us that, 
while the foreign-born employees were 
a little slow about accepting the idea, 
after they thoroughly understood the 
system, they became more interested and 
enthusiastic than the American-born em- 
ployees, with the result that out of 
twenty nationalities represented in the 
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plant, the American-born stood thir- 
teenth. 

It is also interesting to note the 
change in the attitude of the banks in 
this matter. It was hard at first to 
arouse the interest of the banks, but 
after the experience of the past year, 
the banks feel that the plan is excellent 
in principle and most practical in re- 
sults. 

In order that such a plan may be 
successful, it is vitally important that 
the management strongly endorse it and 
make their attitude apparent to the men. 
Along this same line, the earnest sup- 
port and co-operation of the foremen 
must be secured, that they may reflect 
enthusiasm and interest in explaining 
the system to others. This can be 
brought about by meetings at which the 
necessity of thrift can be emphasized, 
and stress laid upon the company’s de- 
sire to aid its employees in this impor- 
tant matter. The writer believes that 
when these two fundamentals are estab- 
lished, the success of the plan is prac- 
tically assured. The results of the 
operations in the plant with which he is 
connected would seem to fully justify 
this belief. 

Probably the most interesting statis- 
tics are those which reflect the influence 
of commercial depression upon the sav- 
ings plan, both as regards the actual 
savings of the employees and the atti- 
tude of the employees themselves toward 
the plan during this period. The fol- 
lowing figures, which were compiled 
from October 16, 1920, to January 22, 
1921, very clearly illustrate the exact 
status of the plan during three months 
of severe business curtailment. The ac- 
companying curves are self-explanatory, 
but the following points are particularly 
note-worthy: 


(a) Relation of withdrawals to de- 
posits. This is of vital importance in 
determining the true value of any sav- 
ings plan. Along this line it is most 
interesting to note that at no time has 
the amount of withdrawals equalled the 
amount of deposits, and in most cases 
has not amounted to 50 per cent. Even 
during Christmas week the amount 
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withdrawn was not equal to the amount 
deposited. ; 

(b) Comparison of accounts of men 
laid off with those of men retained. 
We would naturally expect that the men 
laid off would not keep up their ac- 
counts and the figures prove this. The 
withdrawals of the men who left the 
company’s employ, either through resig- 
nation or reduction of forces incident 
to business depression, showed that 88 
per cent. of their deposits had been 
withdrawn during this period, while 
only 35.5 per cent. of the amount de- 
posited by those still with the company 
was withdrawn. A study of those who 
left showed that 49 per cent. had closed 
their accounts, 43 per cent. had with- 
drawn a large amount of their savings, 
while 8 per cent. had left their accounts 
intact. 

(c) Relation of length of service to 
savings. Believing that it would be in- 
teresting to know the class of men who 
were saving, we made a study to deter- 
mine what relation the length of serv- 
ice had to saving and as we expected, 
we found that the “floaters” or those 
who, seemingly, did not work long at 
any job,.did not save so well as the 
more desirable, or longer service, men. 
This is shown by the fact that, while, in 
October, 1920, 45.6 per cent. of the 
savers were of two years’ service or 
more, in January, 1921, this percentage 
had increased to 58 per cent., while the 
savings among the six month men or 
less had dropped from 13.7 per cent. 
to 7 per cent. 

(d) Percentage of force saving. An- 
other salient fact is that the percentage 
of the force saving did not vary during 
the three months more than 3% per 
cent. either way from an average of 
62 per cent., which proved to the work- 
men that the fact that they had money 
in the bank did not influence the man- 
agement to take any unfair advantage 
of them by laying off these men. In 
fact, the management met this argu- 
ment when the plan was originated, by 
stating that they considered an em- 
ployee who could save and was saving 
more desirable than one who was not. 

(e) Average deposit per saver. The 
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average deposit per saver has varied 
very little, which shows that, although 
many of these men were working re- 
duced hours, they did not give up sav- 
ing or decrease the amount of their de- 
posits during that period. 

(f) Attitude of employees. From 
talking with employees who are taking 
advantage of this opportunity for sav- 
ing, we find unanimous appreciation of 
the plan, many going so far as to say 
that they consider it the best thing the 
concern has done for the employees, al- 
though many other welfare and service 
activities are carried on by the company. 
Many employees stated that their only 
regret was that they had not specified 
larger amounts for weekly deposit dur- 
ing the good times, but that they con- 
sidered themselves fortunate to have 
been able to take advantage of the plan 
at all. 

(gz) Necessity of value of thrift as 
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shown by dull period. The attitude 
above related of the employees them- 
selves furnishes the most satisfactory 
proof that some form of promoting 
thrift is of the utmost importance and 
value and that the best method to pur- 
sue in the furtherance of thrift among 
industrial workers is a plan whereby 
voluntary saving is systematized and 
made easy and simple for the employee. 
The value of such a system is demon- 
strated by the amounts that the em- 
ployees of at least one manufacturing 
plant have saved. 


After careful observation of the prog- 
ress of the plan during the past year, 
when both favorable and unsatisfactory 
business conditions have prevailed, we 
are convinced that it is thoroughly effi- 
cient and practical and, because of its 
simplicity, satisfactory alike to employer 
and employee. 


Uy 
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The Research Department 


N nearly every bank the day’s mail 

brings great quantities of pamphlets, 

booklets, reports, clippings and let- 
ters giving more or less valuable in- 
formation on many different subjects. 
Quite often, in the pressure of routine 
business much of this information gets 
lost or buried and is seen no more. Pa- 
pers are thrown away that perhaps in 
two weeks or two months will be badly 
wanted, or if they are not thrown away 
they are so completely hidden under a 
heap of papers on somebody’s desk that 
hours of time are wasted in trying to 
find them. All this can be avoided by 
the organization of a systematic filing 
method under the direct responsibility 
of some one person. 

“Research Department” sounds per- 
haps altogether too formidable to the 
average sized bank. It creates a pic- 
ture of an elaborately organized de- 


partment with a large staff of skilled 
investigators. It need be nothing so 
de luxe as this. All that is necessary 
is to have some one person in the bank 
responsible for filing and indexing the 
information that comes into the bank 
and holding it so that it can be readily 
accessible for the use of officers and 
clients. In a smaller bank it is quite 
possible for the filing department to 
perform this function. The most im- 
portant thing is have all of this ma- 
terial centralized instead of being scat- 
tered about the bank on the desks of 
various officers. 

This department should also have 
charge of the bank’s library. Nearly 
every bank has at least some books on 
banking and allied subjects. These 
should be kept centrally located and 
carefully indexed so that they may be 
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used to the best advantage. Employees 
should be encouraged to read books of 
an educational nature along lines in 
which they are particularly interested. 

Magazines and periodicals should also 
be kept on file by this department and 
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ciation and he will be mighty glad to 
brush up a bit on the latest develop- 
ments of this subject. All he has to do 
is to call for a list of references from 
the Research Department. 

Once a department of this kind is or- 


Not every bank can have such an elaborate department as this of the Old Colony Trust Company of 
Boston, Mass., but there can at least be some systematic filing of information 


articles on various subjects indexed for 
future reference. An article ia a cur- 
rent magazine on cattle loans for ex- 
ample may not be of any particular in- 
terest at the time it is received but per- 
haps a few months later, Vice-President 
So-and-So will be called upon to make 
an address before a local farmers’ asso- 


ganized it is relatively easy to keep up. 
It is a simple matter of daily routine 
and accumulated matter becomes more 
valuable from day to day as more and 
more material is collected and indexed. 

Banks that have such departments are 
enthusiastic as to results and can’t see 
now how they ever get along without. 
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Established 1810 


THE MECHANICS & METALS 


NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


Head Office: 20 Nassau Street 


Capital, Surplus and Profits Deposits, December 29, 1920 
$25,000,000 $224,000,000 
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The National Bank 
of South Africa, Ltd. 


Bankers to the Union Government in the Transvaal, the Orange 
Free State, and Natal, and to the Imperial Government. 


Subscribed Capital . . . . . £2,965,000 
With Power to Increase to : . 4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital and Reserves . 4,215,000 


HEAD OFFICE - - PRETORIA 


General Manager: E. C. REYNOLDS 
Deputy General Manager, W. DUNLOP 
Assistant General Managers, A. CAMPBELL DUFF, DANIEL H. SWART (pro) 
LONDON OFFICES :—Circus Place, London Wall, E. C 
18 St. Swithin’s Lane, E. C. 
25 Cockspur Street, London, 8. W. 
Manager, D. CUNNINGHAM 


LONDON BANKERS: Bank of England, London Joint City and 
Midland Bank, Limited, etc. 


List of Branches 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Authority of Wife to Draw 
Against Husband’s Account 
Terminated by Separation 


Addison v. Dent County Savings Bank, 
Springfield, Missouri, Court of Appeals, 
226 S. W. Rep. 322. 


HE plaintiff kept an account in 
the defendant bank. For a num- 
ber of years, his wife had been 

permitted to draw against the account. 
She took a more or less active interest 
in his business affairs and most of the 
checks drawn by her were drawn for 
the purpose of settling his business ob- 
ligations. While this arrangement was 
still in force, the parties separated and 
steps were taken for the institution of 
divorce proceedings. Shortly after- 
wards, she withdrew on a check re the 
sum of $1,500, exhausting the account. 
It appeared that her father and brother 
were officers of the bank and, therefore, 
the bank had notice of the change in 
the marital relations of the parties. 
She herself was a director in the bank. 
In an action by her husband to recover 
the deposit, it was held that whatever 
authority. to draw against the account 
she had, while she and her husband 
were living together, terminated upon 
their separation, and that the bank was 
liable to the plaintiff for the amount 
withdrawn by her after the separation. 


OPINION 


Action by G. D. Addison against the 
Dent County Savings Bank of Salem 
and others. Judgment for defendants, 
and plaintiff appeals. Reversed and 
remanded. 

STURGIS, P. J. The plaintiff sued 
defendant bank to recover the amount 
due him as a depositor, alleging that 
he had on deposit in said bank the sum 
of $1,508.57 which said bank had re- 
fused to pay him on demand. The an- 
swer of the bank admitted that it held 
the sum of $1,465.13 deposited in the 


name of plaintiff, but that same was a 
joint account of plaintiff and his wife, 
Clara Addison, and that plaintiff had 
consented that his wife, Clara Addison, 
have authority to draw checks on such 
account, which she had been doing for 
a number of years, and that during the 
month of December, 1919, the defend- 
ant bank had paid out all the money to 
plaintiff's credit to Clara Addison on 
checks drawn by her. The bank’s de- 
fense as stated in its answer depended 
solely on the authority of Clara Addi- 
son to draw out said money on her 
checks. Thereupon Clara Addison filed 
her motion to be made a defendant in 
said cause on the grounds afterwards 
set up in her answer, and the court 
sustained the motion over plaintiff's ob- 
jection. She then filed her answer 
setting up, in addition to the alleged 
authority given her by plaintiff to draw 
checks against the funds deposited in 
his name that the entire funds deposited 
in his name was in truth and in fact 
her money which plaintiff had taken 
without her consent in writing. Two 
issues were presented: (1) That, 
though the money on deposit belonged 
to plaintiff, yet because of the authority 
given by plaintiff to his wife to check 
same out, the defendant bank should be 
protected in so doing; and (2) that, 
though deposited in plaintiff's name, 
this money really belonged to his wife, 
and the bank should be protected in 
paying it over to her. These issues 
were tried and submitted to the jury, 
resulting in a verdict and judgment for 
defendants. Only the first of these is- 
sues was raised by the bank; the second 
was raised by the wife. 

A serious question arises on the right 
of the wife to be made a defendant on 
her own motion and over plaintiff's ob- 
jection, and to defend the action on an 
issue not raised by the only defendant 
plaintiff wished to sue and against whom 
alone he asked any relief. The plain- 
tiff never amended his petition so as to 
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make Clara Addison a defendant, and 
never asked any relief against her. 
There are two sections of our statute 
invoked by defendants as justifying the 
court’s action. Section 1732, R. S. 
1909, provides that— 


“Any person may be a defendant who 
has or claims an interest in the con- 
troversy adverse to plaintiff, or who is 
a necessary party to a complete deter- 
mination or settlement of the question 
involved therein.” 


This section would apparently leave 
it discretionary with plaintiff to say 
whom he will make a defendant within 
the limits fixed therein. And so it has 
been construed in Kortjohn v. Seimers, 
29 Mo. App. 271, where the court said: 


“Our statute provides that any per- 
son may be a defendant who has or 
claims an interest in the controversy 
adverse to plaintiff, or who is a neces- 
sary party to a complete determination 
or settlement of the questions involved 
therein. Rev. St. section 3465. This 
means that a plaintiff may make any 
party thus situated a defendant to the 
action, and not that any party may in- 
sist on being made a defendant to any 
legal controversy which is likely to 
affect his interest in some collateral 
manner. The latter construction would 
lead to the most absurd results, and re- 
sults entirely at variance with our 
methods of legal procedure.” 


An examination of all the evidence 
convinces us that the defendant bank 
failed to sustain, and the court should 
not have submitted to the jury, the is- 
sue that, granting that the money in the 
bank to plaintiff’s credit was his money, 
yet the bank was justified in paying it 
over to Clara Addison, his wife, on her 
check. Relative to this issue the perti- 
nent facts are that Clara Addison had 
separated from her husband some 20 
days before drawing out this money on 
her check, and shortly before so doing 
had instituted a suit for divorce and 
alimony. These parties had lived to- 
gether a good many years without dis- 
cord. Plaintiff was running a newspa- 
per, a bottling plant, and some other en- 


terprises. The wife had invested con- 
siderable of her own money in his bus- 
iness, or permitted him to so use it. 
The bank account was kept at all times 
in his name. The wife took a more or 
less active interest in the business, 
which was conducted also in his name, 
and often looked after collections and 
made deposits. She also at times, espe- 
cially in his absence, paid the employees 
and other current bills connected with 
the business and in so doing signed the 
checks. She was also permitted to and 
did draw checks to pay the current 
family expenses, and for small sums 
of money for her own and family use. 
This had been going on for years, and 
the officers of defendant bank say that 
plaintiff not only permitted this, but 
expressly authorized it. Under the au- 
thority so given defendant bank says it 
was authorized to and did pay her the 
sum of $1,500 on her check, exhausting 
his account. We note, however, that 
the course of dealing mentioned was 
while plaintiff and Clara Addison were 
living together as husband and wife. 
She was acting more as his agent than 
otherwise in drawing checks on his bank 
account, and same were drawn in con- 
nection with his business and to pay 
current bills and expenses. When she 
separated from him and began shaping 
proceedings for permanent divorce and 
separation, all this was changed. How 
radical was the change needs no elabo- 
ration. They became as strangers and 
antagonistic. The checks thereafter 
drawn were not for the payment of cur- 
rent bills and family expenses to which 
he was consenting, but were solely for 
the purpose of placing the money be- 
yond his control, and to enable her to 
use it as she saw fit. The defendant 
bank knew these facts—knew the 
changed relation of the parties and the 
changed purpose for which Clara Ad- 
dison was withdrawing this money, and 
that plaintiff was not consenting to it. 
Her father and brother were chief offi- 
cers of the defendant bank, and she was 
herself a director. After her separa- 
tion from plaintiff she again became a 
member of her father’s family. The 
father and brother not only knew of the 

















Modern Business Methods 
Need of Agriculture 


The manner in which manufacturing 
plants in large centers have developed 
plans and means enabling them to 
produce profitably and economically 
should be an inspiration to the farmer. 


Every square foot of 
factory space is made 
to produce and show 
a profit, through the in- 
stallation of advanced 
types of modern ma- 
chinery. 

How simple is the 
Farmer’s power prob- 
lem in comparison. 
Expert engineering 
minds have evolved in 
the Wallis— America’s 
Foremost Tractor and 
International Cham- 


pion—a power plant of 
proved dependability 
just suited to the farm- 
er’s needs and ready to 
begin work immediate- 
ly upon delivery on 
the farm. 
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means to the farmer is 
more acres per hour 
and, consequently, 


more production per 
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Not only do actual 
Wallis owners testify 
to its economic op- 
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artial engineers, 
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gold medal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of 
England and first prize 
in the three-bottom 
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As a banker you ap- 
preciate agriculture’s 
need of modern busi- 
ness methods. We will 
be very glad to show 
you why the Wallis 
Tractor is the direct 
way to greater pro- 
duction and economic 
farming. 
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separation, but of the divorce suit then 
instituted. They handled the money 
for her, transferring it from his name 
to hers. If they did not actively ad- 
vise her to check this money out for her 
own use pending the divorce litigation, 
they knew the motive and purpose of 
her so doing. We must hold, there- 
fore, that whatever authority was given 
to or exercised by Clara Addison while 
she and her husband were living to- 
gether in amity as man and wife ceased 
because of the changed relations of the 
parties and the wholly different pur- 
pose for which subsequent checks were 
drawn; that the defendant bank is in 
no way to be protected as an innocent 
party. It became the province of the 
court in the divorce suit to protect the 
wife by suitable allowance for tempo- 
rary alimony, and she could not arbi- 
trarily appropriate this money for such 
purpose. 

The cause is therefore reversed and 
remanded. 


& 


Payee Not Allowed to Recover 
Against Accommodation 
Indorser 


Long v. Todd, Springfield, Missouri Court 
of Appeals, 226 S. W. Rep. 262. 


The defendant indorsed for accommo- 
dation, a note payable to the plaintiff. 
He indorsed it so that the plaintiff 
would be able to discount the note at 
a bank. The plaintiff, however, in- 
stead of having it discounted, held it 
and collected a portion of the amount 
due on it from the maker. The maker 
became insolvent and unable to make 
further payments on the note, and the 
plaintiff then brought suit against the 
accommodation indorser. It was held 
that inasmuch as the defendant had in- 
dorsed, not for the accommodation of 
the maker, but for the accommodation 
of the payee herself, she was not en- 
titled to hold him liable. 

Another reason why the plaintiff 
could not recover from the indorser 
was that she had not, upon the dis- 
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honor of the note of maturity, given him 
notice of dishonor. Although he had 
indorsed for accommodation, he was en- 
titled to notice of dishonor the same 
as any other indorser, and was dis- 
charged from liability by the failure 
to give such notice. 


OPINION 


Action by Ellen Long against Joe 
Lee Todd and one Dewey. Judgment 
for plaintiff, and defendant Dewey 
brings error. Reversed and remanded 
as to defendant Dewey. 


BRADLEY, J. This is a suit on a 
promissory note. Defendant Dewey 
contested the case. The cause was 
tried to the court without a jury, and 
judgment went for plaintiff and against 
both defendants, and defendant Dewey 
brings the cause here by writ of error. 
Plaintiff and one McBee were partners 
in the Connor Taxi Company of Jop- 
lin. Plaintiff and McBee had some 
differences, and defendant Dewey, an 
attorney, represented plaintiff in what- 
ever troubles she had with McBee con- 
cerning the taxi company. McBee sold 
his interest to defendant Todd, and 
thereafter, as soon as Mrs. Long’s in- 
terest was ascertained, defendant 
Dewey induced Todd to purchase Mrs. 
Long’s interest. The consideration for 
Mrs. Long’s interest was $650. Todd 
paid $100 cash, and gave the note sued 
on for $550 due in 30 days, and de- 
fendant Dewey indorsed this note by 
writing his name on the back thereof. 
The defense of defendant Dewey is 
want of consideration to bind him on 
his indorsement. Defendant Todd had 
paid a part of the note, and the judg- 
ment is for the balance. 

Plaintiff introduced the note and 
rested. Defendant Dewey was the only 
witness called. He testified: 


That, representing Mrs. Long, he 
“went to Todd and got him to purchase 
her part of the business. He was to 
pay $650. That he was to pay her 
part cash and a note for the balance. 
That plaintiff wanted to arrange to get 
the money on the note at once. That 
she and defendant Dewey talked the 
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matter over, and he agreed to indorse 
the note for her so she could get the 
cash at the Miners’ Bank. So they got 
together and fixed up the trade, and 
according to agreement he had Todd 
bring around the note for his signature, 
which was given. That thereafter she 
did not use it at the bank, but made 
collections along on it from Todd till 
it was reduced to $325, and then Todd’s 
business went to pieces, and nothing 
more was paid.” 


Defendant Dewey was an accommo- 
dation indorser for the payee in the 
note, and not for the maker Todd, and 
this indorsement was made at the re- 
quest of the payee, and not at the solici- 
tation and request of Todd. Section 
1974, R. S. 1909, among other things, 
provides that, whenever a written con- 
tract for the payment of money is the 
foundation of an action, the proper 
party may prove the want or failure of 
consideration. By section 9999, R. S. 
1909, of our Negotiable Instrument 
Law, it is provided that absence or 
failure of consideration is a matter of 
defense as against any person not a 
holder in due course. Section 10000, 
R. S. 1909, defines an “‘accommodation 
party” as one who has signed the in- 
strument as a maker, drawer, acceptor, 
or indorser without receiving value 
therefor, and for the purpose of lending 
his name to some other person. It is 
further provided in section 10000 that 
such person, that is, an accommodation 
party, is liable on the instrument to a 
holder for value, notwithstanding such 
holder at the time of taking the instru- 
ment knew him to be an accommodation 
party. Section 9997, R. S. 1909, de- 
fines a “holder of value” as follows: 


“Where value has at any time been 
given for the instrument, the holder is 
deemed a holder for value in respect 
to all parties who become such prior 
to that time.” 


Section 10034, R. S. 1909, among 
other things, provides that, where a 
person not otherwise a party to an in- 
strument places thereon his signature 
in blank before delivery, he is liable as 
indorser in accordance with certain 
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rules therein given. The third rule 
given, and the one pertinent here, is: 


“If he signs for the accommodation 
of the payee, he is liable to all parties 
subsequent to the payee.” 


Defendant indorsed the note to ac- 
commodate the payee, that she might 
discount it at a bank; but the payee, 
the plaintiff, did not negotiate the note, 
but retained it. There is no pretense 
that defendant indorsed the note for any 
other purpose than to accommodate 
plaintiff ; hence there was no considera- 
tion moving from plaintiff to defendant. 
We think that our Negotiable Instru- 
ment Law to which we have referred, 
and from which we have quoted, clearly 
indicates that a suit of the character 
here, that is, on a state of facts as here, 
cannot be maintained. The record 
does not disclose that any notice of dis- 
honor was given defendant, and the 
facts do not bring him under any of 
the exceptions found in section 10085, 
R. S. 1909, or any other section dis- 
pensing with notice. Plaintiff alleged 
that notice was given, but made no at- 
tempt to prove it. By reference to 
Overland Auto Co. v. Winters et al., 
277 Mo. 425, 210 S. W. 1, it will be 
seen that failure to give notice under 
the facts here would defeat recovery by 
plaintiff. 

The judgment below against defend- 
ant Dewey should be reversed and the 
cause remanded; and it is so ordered. 


& 


Collateral May be Applied Only 
on Debt for Which Pledged 


Boulter v. Joliet National Bank, Supreme 
Court of Illinois, 129 N. E. Rep. 515. 


The plaintiff was the owner of cer- 
tain shares of stock. She signed a 
promissory note jointly with her father, 
which note the defendant bank dis- 
counted. With her consent, the stock 
was pledged to the bank as security 
for the payment of the note, and the 
bank knew that the stock was the prop- 
erty of the plaintiff. When the note 
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fell due, the father made a payment 
on it and gave to the bank a new note 
for the balance due, which he alone 
signed. He again pledged the stock as 
security for the new note, but this time 
acted without the knowledge or consent 
of the plaintiff. He later showed her 
the canceled original note, telling her 
that it had been paid. He explained 
that he had left her stock at the bank 
for safe-keeping. When she found 
out that the bank was holding her stock 
as security for the renewal note, she 
made a demand on the bank for its 
return. The bank refused to hand 
over the stock to her and later sold 
it at public sale. In an action which 
she brought against the bank, it was 
held that the bank was liable to her 
for the value of the stock. Upon the 
satisfaction of the original note, the 
bank had no right to accept the stock 
as security for the payment of the 
new obligation without her consent. 


OPINION 


Appeal from Appellate Court, 
Second District, on Appeal from Will 
County Court; George J. Cowing, 
Judge. 

Trover by Elva M. Boulter against 
the Joliet National Bank. Judgment 
for plaintiff was affirmed by the Ap- 
pellate Court, and defendant appeals. 
Affirmed. 

DUNN, J.—In an action of trover 
against the Joliet National Bank, in 
the Will County Circuit Court, Elva 
M. Boulter recovered a judgment for 
$550, which the Appellate Court af- 
firmed. A _ certificate of importance 
was granted, and the bank has ap- 
pealed. 

Elva M. Boulter was a telephone 
operator, living with her father, John 
Boulter, and her mother and brother, 
in Chicago. She owned five shares of 
stock in the Gerlach-Barklow Company 
of Joliet, of the par value of $100 
each. She signed a note with he: father 
for $300, dated November 23, 1914, 
payable to the appellant three months 
after date, which recited that the makers 
of the note “have deposited, delivered 
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and assigned to said bank the follow- 
ing named securities: One certificate 
No. 252 for five shares of the prefer- 
red capital stock of the Gerlach-Bark- 
low Company of Joliet, Ill., of which 
Elva M. Boulter is the owner.” At 
the same time she indorsed the certifi- 
cate of stock in blank and gave it to 
her father. He was a reporter for 
the Bradstreet commercial agency and a 
frequent caller at the Joliet National 
Bank, where he had a checking account. 
The bank discounted the note for him. 
When it became due it was not paid, 
and remained overdue for a year. On 
February 23, 1916, he paid $100 on 
the note, and gave his individual note 
for the remainder, $200, due three 
months after date, with 7 per cent. in- 
terest after due, and at the same time 
again pledged the stock as collateral as 
in the former note, saying that he was 
then the owner of the stock. The bank 
canceled the original note by stamping 
on its face “Paid February 23, 1916.” 
Boulter showed the canceled note to his 
daughter, and told her he had paid it. 
She asked him to bring the stock certif- 
icate to her, and he told her he would, 
but he did not.. She knew it was at the 
Joliet National Bank, but did not know 
that the bank was holding it as security, 
for her father told her he had left it 
there for safe-keeping. On April 13, 
1916, he gave the bank another note for 
$100, due in three months for which he 
also pledged the stock. There was no 
communication between the appellant 
and the appellee until the receipt of a 
letter from the bank dated January 16, 
1917, by the appellee’s mother, ad- 
dressed to Emma Boulter, asking her if 
she had heard from Boulter yet. The 
appellee answered this letter on Janu- 
ary 28, saying that nothing had been 
heard from Boulter since Christmas 
Day, asking the return of the stock 
certificate belonging to her which he had 
left in the care of the bank, and inclos- 
ing postage. The bank replied, saying 
that it held the stock as collateral for 
money furnished to Boulter, upon pay- 
ment of which it would be glad to re- 
turn the certificate: The next day the 
appellee wrote, demanding the return of 
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the stock without delay, but the bank 
refused to return it, and on April 21, 
1917, sold it at public sale for $500. 

The pledge of the stock created a lien 
for the amount of the $300 note until 
the debt was paid or the lien was other- 
wise discharged. The giving of a 
promissory note in renewal of another 
does not, of itself, operate as a satis- 
faction of the original note. Whether 
it does so or not is a question of fact 
for the determination of a jury and 
depends upon the intentions of .the 
parties. If it is made and accepted for 
such purpose, the former note is satis- 
fied. Belleville Savings Bank v. Born- 
man, 124 Ill. 200, 16 N. E. 210; Jan- 
sen v. Grimshaw, 125 Ill. 468, 17 N. E. 
850. 

It is insisted that the court erred in 
instructing the jury that— 


“If you believe from the evidence 
that it was the intention of the parties 
to the original note introduced in evi- 
dence in this case that the cancellation 
of such note and the taking of a new 
note by the bank signed by John Boul- 
ter was intended as a release and dis- 
charge of Elva M. Boulter from her 
obligation on the original note, then you 
should find the issues in this case for 
the plaintiff.” 


Section 118 of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act (Hurd’s Rev. St. 1919, c. 
98, Section 136) provides that a nego- 
tiable instrument is discharged by the 
intentional cancellation thereof by the 
holder. In Fairbanks v. Merchants Nat. 
Bank, 132 Ill. 120, 22 N. E. 524, it 
was held that the mere renewal of notes 
for which shares of stock had been 
pledged would not release the pledge of 
the stock, yet the fact that in addition 
to the making of a new note and the 
surrender of the old a new pledge of 
the stock and a new contract of pledge 
were made and substituted for the old 
afforded prima facie evidence that the 
old note was paid and the collateral 
security released. There was evidence 
at least tending to show an intention to 
release Elva M. Boulter from her obli- 
gation on the original note, which justi- 
fied the giving of the instruction. 
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It is argued, however, that even if it 
was the intention to release the appellee 
from the note, the extension of a note 
does not always release the collateral 
security, and that this was an element 
in the case which should have been con- 
sidered by the jury. There is no 
theory on which it can be said that the 
appellee would be released from liability 
on the note and her stock which is 
pledged as security held. The only 
contract by which any lien on the stock 
was created was the note for $300, the 
same contract which created the per- 
sonal liability of the appellee. If that 
contract was discharged, all liability, 
whether of the appellee or of the prop- 
erty pledged as security, was gone. 
The contract of the appellee and the 
contract by which her stock was bound 
were the same. There is no difference 
as to the personal liability of the appel- 
lee on the note and the lien on the stock 
for its payment. Price v. Dime Sav- 
ings Bank, 124 Ill. 317, 15 N. E. 754, 
7 Am. St. Rep. 367. 

The instruction in regard to interest 
is erroneous, but the error is against 
the appellee. It directs the jury, in 
ease of a verdict for the plaintiff, to 
compute interest from the date of the 
sale of the stock. The rule is that un- 
der the law she was entitled to interest 
from the time of the conversion, and 
the evidence of a demand of the stock 
and its refusal in January was evi- 
dence of a conversion of the stock three 
months before the sale. The appellant 
has no cause, therefore, to complain 
of this instruction. 

The court refused an _ instruction 
asked by the appellant in regard to 
the meaning of conversion and the evi- 
dence by which it may be proved. It 
was not error to refuse the instruction. 
There was no dispute in the evidence 
in regard to the conversion. The only 
question was as to the effect of the giv- 
ing of the new note. 

Another instruction which was re- 
fused and of which complaint is made 
submitted to the jury the legal question 
whether the appellee, by permitting 
John Boulter to negotiate a loan and 
turning over to him security to be used 
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as collateral, created him an agent, and 
if, by permitting the collateral secu- 
rity to remain in the possession of the 
bank without objection made to the 
bank and knowing. it was in the pos- 
session of the bank, she ratified the 
acts of her agent. It would therefore 
have been erroneous to give it. 

It is insisted that the appellee did 
not have such right of possession or 
ownership of the stock as would enable 
her to maintain trover. She was the 
absolute owner of the certificate, as 
the appellant knew by the statement in 
the writing by which it had been 
pledged to the bank and came to the 
bank’s possession. There is no evi- 
dence that her father ever became the 
owner of it. His statement to the bank 
in her absence is not evidence against 
her. When the note for which the 
stock was pledged was satisfied, the 
bank had no right to hold the stock 
longer, and it was its duty, upon de- 
mand, to surrender it to the owner. 
The appellee was that owner, and was 
entitled to the immediate possession of 
the stock, and this is sufficient to main- 
tain trover. 

The judgment of the Appellate Court 
will be affirmed. 

Judgment affirmed. 


& 


Chattel Mortgage Taken by 
Bank on Property Not Be- 
longing to Mortgagor 


Crocker State Bank v. White, Kansas City, 
Missouri, Court of Appeals, 
226 S. W. Rep. 972. 


A person named Mitschele, a cattle 
buyer, was in the practice of paying 
for cattle purchased by him with 
checks drawn on the plaintiff bank. 
The bank would honor checks so drawn, 
even though they constituted an over- 
draft, and Mitschele would later take 
care of the overdraft out of the pro- 
ceeds of sales of the cattle. Mitschele 
gave the defendant a check on the 
plaintiff bank in payment for cattle 
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purchased from the defendant. But 
when this check was presented, the bank 
refused to pay it because of the fact 
that Mitschele’s overdrafts had grown 
too large. In order to protect itself 
on the overdraft already made by 
Mitschele, the bank took from him a 
chattel mortgage on the cattle which 
he had purchased from the defendant, 
the bank having knowledge that the 
cattle were the defendant’s. The de- 
fendant then retook his cattle from 
Mitschele, and the bank instituted this 
proceeding against the defendant to re- 
cover possession. It was held that the 
chattel mortgage gave the bank no right 
or lien against the cattle. The trans- 
action between the defendant and 
Mitschele was a cash sale, and, pay- 
ment not having been made, title to the 
cattle never passed to Mitschele. It 
was therefore not within his power to 
give the bank a chattel mortgage on 
the cattle. 

Replevin by the Crocker State Bank 
against C. L. White. From a Judg- 
ment for defendant, plaintiff appeals. 
Affirmed. 


TRIMBLE, J.—This is a suit in 
replevin for 22 head of steers. De- 
fendant White owned the cattle, and 
on October 24, 1918, sold them to 
George Mitschele for $1,245, and 
Mitschele gave White his personal check 
on the plaintiff bank for that amount. 
The sale of the cattle was for cash. 
Mitschele was a cattle buyer and dealer 
at Crocker, doing his banking business 
at the plaintiff bank. For some time 
he had been buying cattle in various 
parts: of the country, giving his checks 
for same on said bank. The latter 
would honor them when they came in, 
even though it produced an overdraft 
in Mitschele’s account; the overdraft 
being later taken care of by Mitschele, 
either with returns from cattle sold or 
otherwise. White lived near Mountain 
View, in Howell County, Mo., and did 
his banking business with the People’s 
Bank at that place. He was in Crocker 
about noon of the 24th day of October, 
1918, and, upon selling his cattle to 
Mitschele, as stated, received the check, 
left for home that evening, and the next 
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day deposited the check to his credit 
with the People’s Bank. It sent the 
check in the usual course for collection, 
and it reached the plaintiff bank about 
3 p. m. of October 31, 1918, during 
banking hours, though the cashier says 
it was after they had struck their bal- 
ances for that day; but this was done 
“just after noon of each day,’ and 
checks thus coming in after the bal- 
ances were struck went on the books as 
of the next day’s business. There was 
already an overdraft in Mitschele’s ac- 
count of $600, and Mitschele had given 
plaintiff bank a draft on St. Louis 
parties for more than enough to cover 
it. But, late in the afternoon of the 
same day that Mitschele’s check to 
White came in, plaintiff bank received 
a telegram saying Mitschele’s draft had 
been refused. After nightfall, the 
cashier went out to Mitschele’s farm 
and, to secure said overdraft of $600, 
took a chattel mortgage on the 22 head 
of cattle Mitschele had purchased of 
White, describing the cattle in the chat- 
tel mortgage as “twenty-two head of 2- 
year old steers bought of C. 
L. White.” At the time this was done, 
the Mitschele check to White had al- 
ready come to the plaintiff bank and 
was in its possession; and the cashier 
says he told Mitschele the White check 
was there, with some others that had 
come in, and that, as they would not be 
paid, he should arrange to take care of 
them. The bank held the White check 
until some time the next day and then 
protested it. Thereupon White went 
immediately and retook the cattle from 
Mitchele’s possession. In fact, the lat- 
ter willingly turned them back to White, 
when he learned that the bank did not 
pay the White check, as Mitschele 
claims it agreed to do if the chattel 
mortgage were given. The plaintiff 
bank then brought this action in replevin 
to obtain possession of the cattle under 
its chattel mortgage. A trial resulted 
in a verdict and judgment for defend- 
ant, from which plaintiff has appealed. 

The cashier of the bank says he did 
not know Mitschele had not paid White 
for the cattle, but he knew Mitschele 
was buying cattle over the country and 
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giving checks on his bank to pay for 
them, and he admits he knew a check 
from Mitschele to C. L. White for 
$1,245 had come in that afternoon and 
was not paid, and mentioned the fact 
to Mitschele, and then took a chattel 
mortgage on cattle “bought of C. L. 
White” to secure an overdraft of 
Mitschele’s theretofore existing in the 
bank. This would appear to be amply 
sufficient to impart notice of White’s 
rights in the matter. But, however this 
may be, Mitschele says the cashier was 
told White was not paid, and thereupon 
the cashier promised to pay the White 
check, and that was the reason he gave 
the chattel mortgage on the cattle, as, 
otherwise, he had no right to mortgage 
them. The question of whether the 
cashier knew the cattle were not paid 
for was submitted to the jury in the in- 
structions, and unquestionably the jury 
had ample evidence from which to find 
(as it did) that the plaintiff bank knew 
the cattle on which its mortgage was 
being taken had not been paid for. 
The sale of the cattle from White to 
Mitschele was intended by both of them 
to be a cash transaction, and the taking 
of the check did not make it otherwise. 
The check could not operate as pay- 
ment until the money was received on 
it, and, as it was never paid, the title 
to the cattle did not pass to Mitschele, 
and clearly, under the circumstances, no 
title passed under the chattel mortgage 
to the bank. Johnson-Brinkman Comm. 
Co. v. Central Bank, 116 Mo. 558, 22 
S. W. 813, 38 Am. St. Rep. 615; Skin- 
ner v. Lammert Furniture Co., 182 Mo. 
App. 549, 166 S. W. 1079; Strother v. 


~ McMullen Lumber Co., 200 Mo. 647, 


98 S. W. 34. 

But it is urged that, if White had im- 
mediately brought Mitschele’s check to 
the plaintiff bank, instead of depositing 
it in the People’s Bank, the plaintiff 
bank would have paid it, as it was will- 
ing to pay, and did pay, every check of 
Mitschele that came in before plaintiff 
learned of the dishonor of Mitschele’s 
draft in St. Louis. We are unable to 
see what effect this would have had, 
except to make Mitschele’s overdraft in 
plaintiff bank that much greater than 
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it was. Clearly White did nothing to 
waive the payment of the purchase 
price, nor was it waived in any way. 
The fact that White’s check did not 
reach the plaintiff bank until the day 
it did showed no laches on White’s part, 
nor could delay, under the circumstances 
of this case, create estoppel, especially 
as the plaintiff bank knew the cattle 
were not paid for when it took its chat- 
tel mortgage. Johnson-Brinkman 
Comm. Co. v. Central Bank, supra. 
The fact that the White check was 
not protested by the plaintiff bank un- 
til the next day certainly could add 
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nothing to plaintiff’s right to recover. 
Besides, it is manifest from the plain- 
tiff’s own evidence that it was because 
of its own cashier’s representation to 
the bank in Springfield (from which 
plaintiff had received the White check) 
that Mitschele was endeavoring to take 
it up, that the Springfield bank was in- 
duced to permit the postponement of 
the protest thereof by the plaintiff bank 
until the next day. 

There was no error in the giving or 
refusing of instructions of which the 
plaintiff can complain. The judgment 
is therefore affirmed. 


Bankers and business men of St. Joseph, Mo. gave an old fashioned get-together 
and song carnival for their country neighbors recently. The affair was 
held in a rural school house and farmers came to it from miles 
around. This is a splendid means of erasing the line 
between town and country and an excellent 
idea for the bank that serves a 
rural community 
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Observations of an Outsider 
A Non-Banker Gives His View-Point on Banking Service 


T strikes me that too many banks 
i are run on the idea that people have 
got to come to them whether they 
want to or not. Why not make them 


want to come and eliminate the “or 
not” part of it? 


——o-———_ 


It’s an ill wind that blows good to 
no one! The Ponzi episode in New 
England has hammered home to a good 
many that a savings account at four 
per cent. is far better than the glow- 
ing promises of a so-called financial 
“wizard.” 

a 


I like these “Monthly Letters’ is- 
sued by many of the banks. They give 
an analysis of business conditions that 
the average man doesn’t get even from 
his newspaper. I particularly like the 
“Letters” issued by banks that make a 
specialty of serving some certain indus- 
try. I always read them whether I 
have any interest in that industry or 
not, for in our modern system of doing 
business the good and bad times of one 
industry are pretty closely woven into 
the whole great business fabric. 


0 


An officer of one of the big banks I 
visit occasionally has the reputation of 
being “easy to see.” It’s true. As far 
as his time will possibly permit, he gives 
of that time to anyone and everyone 
who asks to see him. I asked him how 
he could afford to do it. His reply 


was: “I couldn’t afford not to. You 
fellows from outside give me a new 
angle and a new viewpoint on my own 
business.” 


—o — 


It is quite customary now for banks 
to have glass tops on the desks and 
counters used by customers. One bank 
I know of makes a novel use of these 
glass tops by putting under the clear 
glass, right where it will hit the eye, a 
neatly printed statement about some de- 
partment of the bank. For instance, 
one notice that stared up from the glass 
desk top said, “During the past month 
our Savings Deposits have increased 
from $ 
The latest dividend was at the rate of 

per cent. Deposits go on in- 
terest (date). 


—~ — -~Q-—- 


I saw a man rush into a bank in 
great excitement. He had found a mis- 
take in his monthly statement and he 
was hot about it and ready to bawl 
someone out. He headed for the treas- 
urer, and it was a joy to see that treas- 
urer handle him. When he paused for 
breath the treasurer cut in quietly with 
“Let’s look it right up. If we’re wrong 
you can bet we will be mighty glad to 
be set right, and if you’re wrong we can 
help you to straighten out your records 
so the mistake won’t be carried any 
further.” The man cooled right down. 
No haughty “we-never-can-be-mistaken” 
attitude here, such as I have seen in 
other days and other banks! 
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The Accident that Founded a Giant Industry, ™ 

N a little Massachusetts town, with skeptical neigh- inl 

bors as an audience, Charles Goodyear vigorously ex- . ee 

pounded the possibilities of water-proofing with rubber— . 

if the gum could be made resistant to heat and cold. In ees 

an emphatic gesture, his hand struck the hot stove. He Few 

dropped the lump of sulphur-mixed rubber gum clenched whom 

in his fist; it charred slightly but did not melt. He had is the 

accidentally discovered vulcanizing, the long sought hours, 

process. strain' 

Since that fortunate day eighty-two years ago, New a 

England has never lost her advantage as a leader in Ay 

developing the wider use of rubber. Great factories in aia 

Massachusetts and Connecticut turn out two-fifths of the person 

nation’s rubber footwear. Many of the best known tire past. 

factories are located here, and they ship to every corner The 

of civilization. the di 

THE Nationat SHAWMUT Bank is three years older ness, i 

than the vulcanized rubber industry, and has grown up The 

WRITE FOR with it—served its interests consistently and intelligently. his de 
ee OOKLETS.. From distant plantation to factory, and into all the ae 
ES markets of the world, Shawmut financing figures largely. tadenl 
ow pm Inbound and outbound commerce pertaining to the cern. 
pte ta rubber industry of the countrv can be handled with So 
Scandinavia greatest economy by the bank that stands closest to the throu; 
manufacturer, and that bank is SHAWMUT. is est: 

intim: 

THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON bent 
Resources far exceed $200,000,000 never 
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Why, Should a Bank Advertise Its Service— 
and How? 


By FRANK L. HILTON 
Vice-President Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York 


WHENEVER bank 
oficials gather together, per- 
haps the commonest subject of 
“How can we 


TWO OR MORE 


conversation is: 
get closer to our customers?” 

I make bold to say the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, the 
executive of an industrial con- 
cern, will feel intimate with his 
bank only as the bank expresses 
its feeling of intimacy for him. 

Not forgetting either the 
small business man of today 
who is destined to become the 
big man of a few years hence! 

In short, it is “up to” the 
banker. 

Few of us bank officials, to 
whom the atmosphere of a bank 
is the home of our business 
hours, quite realize the con- 
straint of even the substantial 
business man in approaching 
his bank. 

So far as we ourselves are 
concerned, the day of the im- 
personal in banking is happily 
past. 

The day of the secluded office, 
the day of mystery and aloof- 
hess, is gone never to return. 

The bank official has moved 
his desk out in the open. He 
is today typically more acces- 
sible than the executive of the 
industrial and mercantile con- 
cern. 

So far as he can achieve it 
through his own personality, he 
is establishing the man to man 
intimacy with the customers 
with whom he comes in contact. 

The trouble is that he can 
hever cover enough ground 
through his personal contacts. 


There isn’t the time. Hun- 
dreds of customers seldom enter 
further than the tellers’ win- 
dows. 

Here we have hundreds of 
men, the potential big customer 


The great need of a bank 
today is to establish its person- 
ality as an institution. 

That seems to me to be the 
real function of bank advertis- 
ing. 

Make a customer a partisan 
of the bank, and he’ll stick. 

Give a man a feeling that a 
bank is a personality—show the 
soul of the corporation — and 
he’ll give his adherence. 


FRANK L. HILTON 
Vice-President Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York 


of the future, to whom the bank 
is the most casual of their busi- 
ness connections. 

Any banking institution of 
sound resources, would serve 
their turn—the deposit and 
checking of funds. 

They come in through chance 
or circumstance. They stick by 
habit. They are just as likely to 
drift out again, through any one 
of a dozen impulses. 


Now, how is this to be done? 

First, it will never be done 
effectively by advertising in de- 
tail about the services of the 
bank. 

Advertising is news. Bank 
advertising must be the person- 
al news of the bank—the news 
about the bank as a personality. 

There is little personal or in- 
dividual about the services of a 

(Continued on page 585) 
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OW is the time for ad- 
vertising courage on 
the part of advertising 
bankers. There is a dispo- 
sition on the part of some 
bankers to retrench on ad- 
vertising expenditures be- 
cause of general conditions. 
This is especially true in the 
cotton belt of the South, 
where conditions are admit- 
tedly unfavorable at the 
present time. But with the 
proper amount of faith in 
the future it would seem 
that banks ought to continue 
advertising thrift and the 
wise use of resources. Build 
for the future should be the 
watchword. 
& 


Wuizte ir 1s not possible to 
advertise service and ac- 
commodation to such an ex- 
tent as formerly many banks 
are using their space to get 
good will and prestige by 
historical advertising or 
publicity concerning the re- 
sources of their communi- 
ties. A California bank is 
running a series on “The 
Wealth of the West,” and 
a Southern bank one on 
“The Resources of the 
South.” 
& 


Ir 1s REALLY a fetish to ex- 
pect direct, traceable results 
at all times from newspaper 
advertising. But if your 
business is growing while 


you are advertising it is only 
reasonable to attribute a 
fair share of the growth to 
the newspaper advertising. 
If your growth? is not all 
that you had hoped or ex- 
pected, it is reasonable to 
believe that you would have 
been worse off had you not 
advertised. 
& 


TRUST BUSINESS Is something 
that takes time to develop. 
Banks which have recently 
installed trust departments 
are finding this out. This is 
particularly true of execu- 
torships, “the buzzard busi- 
ness,” as one banker calls 
the advertising of testament- 
ary affairs. After a person 
has named your institution 
as executor, you have to 
wait for him to die before 
you can make any money 
from his estate. However, 
there are voluntary trusts, 
agencies, the safe keeping 
of securities, etc., to adver- 
tise with the hope of quicker 
returns. 
% 


AN INCREASING NUMBER of 
banks are using the bill- 
boards. A trip through dif- 
ferent parts of the country 
will convince anyone of this 
fact. And the testimony of 
banks which are using this 
form of publicity is that it 
pays, especially in conjunc- 
tion with other advertising. 
Of course the message must 
be very strong, very attrac- 
tive and very brief. 


& 


A Goop sLoGaAN is good, but 
its value depends upon how 
much it is advertised. Keep 
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it everlastingly before the 
public eye and in the public 
mind. Every ad of the 
Bankers Trust Company of 
New York has a picture of 
its tower-like building and 
always there is. the slogan, 
“A Tower of Strength,” so 
that nowadays you hear 
people on the ferry boats 
looking at New York’s sky- 
line and saying ““There’s the 
Tower of Strength.” Thus 
the Bankers Trust is getting 
that valuable secondary ad- 
vertising of the word of 
mouth references of the man 
in the street. 


& 


Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New 
York, than whom there is 
no greater exponent of éfi- 
cient bank publicity, says: 

There are financial institu. 
tions in the country today that 
spend close to half a million 
dollars a year in publicity of 
various sorts—all a develop- 
ment of the last five years— 
and it is significant that the 
institutions that have had that 
courage and vision are the in- 
stitutions which are today lead- 
ing the financial world both in 
service, profits, and in growth. 


& 


Progress 

From house to house we move; 
but that signifies little, if we 
do not over-burden ourselves 
with rubbish. From youth to 
age we move; but that is not 
fatal if we do not over-load 
ourselves with prejudices. From 
opinion to opinion we move; but 
that is natural if we are not 
forced to do it in haste. The 
man who thinks when old pre 
cisely the same on all points 
as he thought when young !s 
not a conservative. He is a 
obstacle.—Henry Van Dyke. 
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Headed Toward 
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MANY AN EMPLOYE has placed himself m com- 
mand of his own plant or business by Systematic 
Saving. The start may be small, but the man that 


makes an it 


t beginning usually grows, for he 


independent 
has formed the habit of.thnft in the years of preparation. 


Inspirational thrift copy directed at the industrial employee. 


Why Shoulda Bank Adver- 


tise Its Service—and How? 
(Continued from page 583) 


bank—little, that is, that is or 
can be peculiar to that individ- 
ual bank. 

If a personal word may be 
permitted, I can say that this 
is the reason for the tone adop- 
ted:in the advertising of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany. 

Deposits, credits, discounts, 
foreign exchange, the routine of 
finance—any bank can perform 
these services. 

With its resources and its ex- 
perience, the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company may be in po- 
sition to perform such services 
better than the average—but 
that is hardly the advertisable 
point. 

The spirit of the Manhattan 
advertisin is found in the per- 
sonality of the Bank. 


Here again, the Manhattan 
Bank is singularly fortunate in 
the circumstances—with its 122 
years of unbroken history and 
progress, its association with the 
whole forward movement in 
American commerce, industry 
and finance. 

Be the circumstances what 
they may, however, the problem 


before any bank today is to 
express and develop its spirit, 
its personality, in its advertis- 
ing. 


.O7 
How Banks Are Adver- 
tising 


A NUMBER OF BANKs that do 
not find it feasible to publish 
a monthly employee’s house or- 
gan are getting out a magazine 
of this character once a quar- 
ter. Fidelis, issued by the Fi- 
delity Trust Company of Buf- 
falo, is published four times a 
year and is an excellent exam- 
ple of the type of purely in- 
ternal house organ. It is issued 
entirely in the interest of the 
Fidelity Trust Club, an em- 
ployee organization. Each is- 
sue contains educational articles 
on banking subjects written by 
members of the bank’s staff and 
also personal items about dif- 
ferent officers and employees 
and various items about the 
affairs of the bank. It also con- 
tains cartoons and _ intimate 
snapshots. A magazine of this 
character is of great value in 
creating good will and solidarity 
within the bank. 


BankKS IN INDUSTRIAL communi- 
ties that are feeling the busi- 
ness slump have an opportu- 
nity to advertise thrift at a 
time when the value of this vir- 
tue is being brought home to 
many people. When wages are 








hibitor is five. 





Exhibits for the F. A. A. Convention 


Members of the Financial Advertisers Association 
are urged to write the Secretary, H. M. Morgan of 
the St. Louis Trust Company at once, telling him 
of their intention to enter an exhibit at the Atlanta 
Convention—June 12-16. 

Cost of space is $10 per panel (actual clear space 
for exhibits 36 inches wide by 60 inches deep). 
Maximum number of panels allowed any one ex- 
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Three Offices 
Conveniently 
Located 

to Serve You 


Hold Fast! 


Look at your bank book twice 
before you 
glittering promises of glib stock 
salesmen. 

is a beaut 
honesty about a bank book—no 
matter how plain its binding 
may be—that outweighs bushels 
of fancy engraved certificates 
with gilt seals. 


Hold fast to your bank book! 


Union Trvst (© 


25 State Street East Avenue at Main Street 
Charlotte Branch, 4424 Lake Avenue 


give heed to the 


and an 
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Sound advice by a Rochester bank to combat the activities of the 
financial swindler. 


being cut, plants closing down 
and employment is precarious, 
people are more apt to appre- 
ciate the advantages of a nest 
egg than when everything is 
booming. Now is the time to 
get people to sign the savings 
pledge, in the “cold gray dawn 
of the morning after.” 


“Easy TO GET TO, easy to deal 
with,” is a slogan used by the 
Lowry National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


THERE 1s ONE branch of fiduc- 
iary business which seems to 
have a particularly strong ad- 
vertising appeal. That is the 
Voluntary Trust. There is 
something less lugubrious in the 


idea of a man’s voluntarily re- 
lieving himself of business cares 
by the creation of a trust than 
in the thought of providing for 
the administration of his estate 
after his death. To a man of 
wealth who wishes to retire the 
voluntary trust offers the pos- 
sibility of avoiding all business 
cares and the assurance of 4 
steady income for the balance 
of his life. Nobody really en- 
joys being reminded that he 
must some day die, but, on the 
other hand, the contemplation 
of a future without financial 
cares is agreeable to anyone. 
lt would seem that trust com- 
panies would do well to stress 
this particular feature of their 


business to awaken first inter. 
est. After interest is once 
aroused other services rendered 
by trust companies can be 
stressed with more efficacy, 


Tue First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee is advertis- 
ing a “follow-up” plan for say- 
ings accounts. A recent adver- 
tisement reads: “We have 
worked out a _plan_ which 
should help you. This plan not 
only serves to remind you when 
you should make deposits, but 
it furnishes you a convenient 
method for making them. It 
saves trips to the bank.” 


A NUMBER OF BANKS are adver. 
tising “advice.” Advice on 
business and investment mat- 
ters is one of the chief func- 
tions of a bank’s service and 
yet the average man often hesi- 
tates to go to the banker for 
advice for fear of getting the 
cold shoulder, especially if he 
is not at that time a customer. 
It is possible to break down 
this prejudice by the right kind 
of advertising. By offering ad- 
vice with no strings attached 
many possible customers can be 
attracted. If, once inside the 
bank, they receive courteous at- 
tention, the chances for future 


NATIONAL 
NEWARK AND ESSEX BANKING CO. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY . 


A community boosting ad with force- 
ful illustrations to create the proper 
atmosphere. 
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business are exceedingly good. 
But of course everything de- 
pends upon the proper co-op- 
eration of the bank’s staff. If 
a bank advertises to give advice 
and then drives away the pos- 
sible customer by discourtesy 
on the part of some employee 
the effect is worse than useless. 


Tue Union & Pranvters Bank 
and Trust Co., Memphis, Ga., 
sends savings letters with good 
results to members of the local 
Y. M. C. A., most of whom, of 
course, are young men employed 
in business houses. 


On ITS FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVER- 
sary The American Bank of 
Commerce and Trust Company, 
of Little Rock, Ark., leased a 
theatre and entertained the 
members of the Arkansas 
Bankers Association, holding its 
convention in Little Rock at 
the time. 


RECOGNIZING LIFE INSURANCE 
as one of the best aids to thrift, 
the Marshall and Ilsley Bank 
of Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
running a series of advertise 
ments urging people to save in 
a savings account in order to 
have the money ready to meet 
life insurance premiums. 


Hovse-ro-novse distribution of 
advertising matter has been 
tried successfully by the Noel 
State Bank of Chicago. The 
matter put‘out is tied up with 
other advertising done by the 
bank. 


Tue Burrato Trust Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has had consider- 
able luck with personal solici- 
tation of savings accounts. Its 
first campaign added 12,500 
names to its books. 


Tue WituramssurcH Savincs 
Banx, Brooklyn, advertises for 
banking by mail accounts in 
various marine publications and 
also in a magazine read by 
American Legion men. It has 
depositors in all parts of the 
world. 








Who's Who in 
Bank Advertising 








G. PRATHER KNAPP 


Publicity Manager Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


R. KNAPP was one of the original organizers of 
the Financial Advertisers’ Association in Chicago, 
Illinois, in 1915. He has served as a member of the 
publicity committee, trust company division, of the 
American Bankers Association, for the past two years, 
during the inception and initiation of the National Co- 
operative Campaign for trust services. He has been @ 
member of the publicity committee, St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce, for several years past. 

Mr. Knapp was born in St. Louis, Mo., and was edu- 
cated at St. Louis University. He has been employed 
in the legal department of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
and the publicity department, St. Louis World’s Fair. 
He was formerly vice-president of the Harvey Blodgett 
Advertising Company and is at present publicity man- 
ager of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company at St. 
Louis. Mr. Knapp is scheduled to speak at the meet- 
ing of the Financial Advertisers’ Association at Atlanta, 
June, 1921, on “The Daily Newspaper—Its Use by a 
Bank.” 
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Is Your Advertising Manager Your Advertis- 
ing Manager—Or Your Victim ? 


By M. E. CHASE 


Wuat vo I mean? Well, for 
instance, here is a little inci- 
dent I got from Jones, a news- 
paper man, and a very capable 
ex-advertising man. 

The First National Bank was 
running a full-page spread. 
Clark, the ‘advertising manager,’ 
came in with the proof. 

“Mr. Blue Pencil, our presi- 
dent, says this set-up is rotten. 
He doesn’t want the copy split 
up in two columns; says it 
should read straight across.” 

Jones asked Clark if he didn’t 
know that wasn’t the thing to 
do. 

“I know, sure, but that’s 
what Mr. Blue Pencil wants,” 
Clark answered. 

So Jones took the proof and 
Clark back to Mr. Blue Pencil. 
On the way over, Clark assured 
him he was wasting his efforts, 
as no one ever yet told Mr. 
Blue Pencil what was right and 
got by with it. 

Jones began, “Mr. Blue Pen- 
cil, I took considerable pains to 
lay out this advertisement my- 
self this morning instead of 
trusting it to the men in the 
composing room, and I think I 
can explain to you why this ‘s 
better than your suggestion.” 

“Clark,” said Blue Pencil 
sternly, “I thought we settled 
that a few minutes ago.” 

But Jones went on, “If you 
set this clear across the page, 
the reader will have to hunt 
for the next line each time— 
which he won’t do—and which 
means it won’t be read. A 
large display of this kind should 
be set up in two or even three 
columns for the same reason 
that news matter is set in col- 
umns.” 

Jones ventured to suggest 
that if he’d look into the rea- 
sons—but Jones got no further. 
Mr. Blue Pencil told Jones that 
he had more now than he could 


properly look after. He said 
he hadn’t time to bother with it 
longer and to follow his instruc- 
tions. 

“You see,” Jones told me, “I 
had an advantage over that man 
Clark in that Mr. Blue Pencil 
hadn’t it in his power to fire 
me, so I held my ground and 
the advertisement was run as 
submitted to get rid of me, I 
guess.” 

Now, you wouldn’t expect a 
banker to understand the fine 


points of advertising and dis. 
play. But why in the world 
doesn’t he make sure he is get. 
ting an advertising manager 
who knows his business and 
then let him earn his salary un- 
hampered, instead of killing all 
the initiative in his man? 

“I should worry, he’s paying 
me and if that’s what he wants, 
why ! ! ,” is the way Clark 
feels. But every ‘Clark’ is a 
drone and a disgrace to the 
profession. It is because there 
are so many such Blue Pencils 
and Clarks that bank advertis- 
ing is generally so much poorer 
than other advertising. 

But not every advertising 
manager will permit himself to 


Artistic cover of a statement folder. 
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become a ‘victim. A young 
chap in another bank got into 
the advertising quite by chance 
—and found he liked it. So he 
delved into the fundamentals. 
He also went out of his way to 
mix with advertising men in 
other lines to get their slant on 
the game. And the more he 
learned, the more he was con- 
vinced that his bank was on the 
wrong track for getting the 
best results, especially on their 
savings advertising. 

So one afternoon about 3:30 
he went to Mr. Blue Pencil 
with some quite different copy 
for the next savings folder. It 
was written in good English, 
but it was less formal than they 
had been using—it said less in 
praise of the bank and more 
to inspire a desire for getting 
ahead. 

“No,” said Mr. Blue Pencil, 
“that’s not dignified enough for 
a bank of our standing.” And 
there was no convincing him 
differently. 

A few days later Mr. Blue 
Pencil called Brown into his 
office. “Brown, I’m going to 
give you a better job. You’re 
too good a man to waste your 
time on the advertising. I 
guess Miss Olson (his stenog- 
rapher) and I can manage that. 
Beginning Monday, we will 
open up another teller’s window 
and will put you behind it.” 

“I certainly thank you for 
the promotion, but I'll have 
time for the advertising too,” 
Brown told him. 

He did—working nights. And 
Mr. Blue Pencil continued to 
turn a cold shoulder to every 
new idea he presented. ‘ 
_ Finally, Brown left and went 
into a bank advertising com- 
pany, 

Not long ago Mr. Blue Pencil 
complained to me that he hadn’t 
had a new idea in advertising 
Presented to him since Brown 
left. He also said he hoped 
that Brown would decide to 
come beek, 


But brown won’t. He can’t 

















The Fog Is Clearing Away 


What has once been accomplished soon becomes the normal 
volume of business and we then pass on to larger achievements. 
Few realize the large volume of business transaction in the City 
of Philadelphia. No reliable figures have heretofore been pub- 
lished and it will surprise many to read the following 


In 1919, Philadelphia produced in 








Textiles 

Leather & Rubber Goods 
Paper & Printing Industries 
Chemical & Allied Prowacts 
Clothing Manufacture 

Food & Kindred Lines 
Metals & Meta! Products 
Tobacco & Its Products 


$2,626,834,000. 


Philadelphia 





The grand total of these and other lines produced was 
This does not include goods produced outside the city in the 
Great Metropolitan Philadelphia section 


The fogs all around are beginning to lift, and the business man 
will soon see his course clearly. 


‘The Corn Exchange is here to co-operate with you in making 
Philadelphia even surpass its wonderful recor 


CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


$292,107,000 


Chestnut at Second 











For typographical balance and eye-pleasing symmetry this ad would 
be hard to beat. 


afford to, for he is making twice 
what he was in the bank. 
Certainly there are to be 
found advertising managers 
who really are what the little 
label on their desks indicate— 
but they are very few. In a 
city of 40 banks, I am told, 
there is just one bank advertis- 
ing manager who really man- 
ages the advertising. His work 
shows it. He turns out honest- 


to-goodness advertising. It’s 
live stuff! It’s human! It gets 
home! It makes you warm up 
to that bank. And their state- 
ments indicate it is bringing 
home the bacon. 

Behind every campaign 
launched there is a well thought 
out idea—a purpose. There is 
distinction. One savings cam- 
paign was so distinctive as to 
startle even me. A lot of bank- 
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ers shook their heads. I was 
curious to know what the pub- 
lic thought of it, so I asked 
perhaps a dozen different peo- 
ple. Invariably the answer 
was, “Great stuff.” That set- 
tled me. It was getting home 
with the people it was directed 
to. 

On the whole, their advertis- 
ing is dignified but not to the 
exclusion of being human; they 
use large space and good art 
work, but not extravagantly. 
The quality of their advertising 
competes ably with national 
advertisers appearing alongside 
of it. 

Bankers and advertising men 
all over the country have their 
eyes on this bank’s advertising. 
With many bankers, it reg- 
isters, “almost thou persuadest 
me.” With advertising men, it’s 
“why don’t more banks break 
loose and put out advertising 
with a ‘come hither’ in it?” 

You can’t expect to work a 
“presto change” on any spare 
clerk and get such an advertis- 
ing manager. And a good bank 
executive seldom is competent 
to manage his advertising, for 
the reason that the qualifica- 
tions for the two jobs are ex- 
actly opposite. Usually, the 
man poorest suited to the exact- 
ing routine of banking will 
make the best advertising man- 
ager. 

Just what are the qualifica- 
tions? There are so many. A 
bank advertising manager must 
know the banking business, of 
course. But a bigger qualifica- 
tion is knowing human nature 

how to approach (in print) 
the big business man, the young 
man, the farmer, the woman, 
the child, and sell each on his 
bank. Then, he must under- 
stand the mechanical end of the 
advertising game, else he will 
waste large sums of money— 
how to keep a check on results, 
that works but doesn’t over- 
work; how to buy printing, art 
work and engraving; how to 
time his campaigns. He must 
have judgment in choosing me- 
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An effective grouping of text and 
illustration. 


diums so as to adequately reach 
the best prospects. He must 
be able to keep the force be- 
hind him with service to cus- 
tomers; to keep his assistant 
on the routine work, interested 
and efficient. He must have 
new ideas continually, and keep 
his copy buoyant. 

What officer has time for all 
this ‘on the side?’ No, it’s a 
real man’s job all in itself—a 
very important one. In banks, 
the same as among business 
houses, this position is deserv- 
ing of a well trained, well paid 
specialist. 

But in hiring a man, first 
satisfy yourself that that is 
what you are getting. Then 
make him an_honest-to-good- 
ness advertising manager—not 
your victim. Give him an offi- 
cial title and invite him to sit 
in at your directors’ meetings, 
(yes, this is being done), so that 
he can keep his finger on the 
pulse of your institution. 

“Oh, but I can pass on to 
him anything that would have 
a bearing on advertising.” Are 
you thinking just that? 

You are wrong, excuse me, 
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for your advertising manager 
will get ideas out of your direc. 
tors’ meetings that you’d never 
see. You aren’t trained to look 
for them, or recognize many 
good ones when they come 
along. And, too, if you en- 
deavor to pass them on to him, 
he gets your impression, a 
second hand impression. 

“Do you recommend that we 
turn a man loose—that we of. 
ficers have absolutely nothing 
to say about how our institu- 
tion shall be advertised,” would 
you like to ask? 

No—of course there should 
be an understanding as to the 
bank’s advertising policy, 
amount of advertising appro- 
priation — also frequent con- 
sultations, the same as with the 
head of any other department. 

As to how the advertising ap- 
propriation shall be spent, 
what mediums used, the phras- 
ing of copy, etc. etc.—that 
should be your advertising man- 
ager’s job. He should under- 
stand this far better than you, 
Mr. Bank President. 

And in closing, let me say 
that, if you hope to get the best 
your advertising manager is 
capable of producing, don’t be 
afraid to pat him on the back 
occasionally. That’s a great 
little aid to inspiration. And 
who needs it more than the man 
who is doing creative work? 





Place a “Follow-Up” On 
Your Savings Account 
congue chy parame fhe ame 

















A follow-up savings system. 








Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 


matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 


A 
Adams, F. R., Will Co. Nat’l Bank, Joliet, Ill. 
Allen, W. s., pub. megr., Southwark Nat’l Bank, 
Philadelphia. Pa, 
Anderson, K. ¥., adv. mgr., Sacramento-San Joa- 
quin Bank, Sacramento, Cal, 
Ansley, D., Central Tr. Co., San Antonio, Tex, 


Bader, A. F., asst. cash., Old State Nat’l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 


oo o. W., pres., Ist Nat’l Bank of Clarksville, 


Te 

Banco “Mercantil Americano del Peru, Lima, Peru, 
8. A. 

Bankers Magazine, Tke, New York 

Bauder, R. E., Union Bank Bldg., ‘Chicago, Ill. 


Baugher, E. M., pres., Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., 
ark, Ohio. 

m=. w., Svgs. Bank of Utica, 

Bennett, “HL. D., asst. Capital Nat’l Bank, 


Lansing, Mich, 
Berger, H. C., cash., 
Wis 


New- 
director serv., 
cash., 


. Marathon Co. Bk., Wausau, 

Bernhardt, J., _vice- wn Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. 
Co., Pine Bluff, 

Bize, L, A., pres., tetieene Bank & Tr. Co., Tampa, 
Fla. 


Blethen, J. O., cash., Security Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
Yuma, Ariz. 

Branham, D. R., director pub., . Com’! Tr. 
& Svgs. Bank, Angeles. 

Brown, G. W. C., ‘asst. secy., Tidewater Bank & Tr. 
Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Brown, R. A., asst. cash., Citizens Nat’l Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

>} y a A., mgr. serv, dept., Fletcher Svgs. 
& Tr. Co., —s Ind. 

Burton, E. ©., V.-P., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, 
Chester, Pa. 

Butzloff, H. M., asst. cash., Iowa State Bank, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 

Buzbee, M. A., adv. mgr., American Bank of 
Commerce & Tr. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


c 


Caplan, H. B., secy. to pres., Canal-Com’l Tr. & 
Svgs. Bank, New Orleans, La, 

Childress, F. B., adv, mgr., Atlantic Nat’l Bank, 
+. es Fla. 

Coon, H. J., 68 Farnham Ave., Toronto, Canada. 

Corrigan, 3” V., pub. mgr., Atlanta Tr. Co., Atlanta, 


Ga. 
Crary, R. F., asst. ath.. Internat’] Bkg. Corp., N. %. 
Culbreth, E. E,, Com’l Nat’! Bank, Raleigh, N. © 


D 

Dayton, T. 8., pub, mgr., Guaranty Tr. Co., N. ¥. 

De Bebian, ~ oe. —, Equitable Tr. Co., - Y. 

Deily, H. E., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bk., Phila 

Delson, L. E., pub. mgr., Central I'r, Co. of "rilinots, 
Chicago Tn. 

De Wildes 3. pub. mgr., American Nat’l Bank, Pen- 
dleton, Gre. 

Distelhorst, W., adv. div., 1st Wisconsin Nat'l Bk., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dysart, W. R., cash., 1st Nat'l Bank, Ripon, Wis. 


E 
Eberspacher, J. asst. 1st Nat’l Bank, 
Shelbyville, mm” 
Ekirch, A. A., secy., North Side Svgs. Bank, N, Y. 
Elisworth, F. W., vice-pres., Hibernia Bk, & Tr. 
Co., New Orleans, " 
— W., Merch. & Planters Bk., Pine Bluff, 
rk. 
F 


L, A., treas., Guaranty Tr. Co., Cambridge, 
ass, 


G 
Gorner, P., b. Wachovia Bk. & Tr. Co., 
. Winston Salem, 


‘ F, W., mer. adv. | dept., Mechanics & Metals 
Net’ Bank, New York. 


cash., 


Frort, 
M 


mer., 
N 


a M. 8., Buck & Glenn, Inc., Winston-Salem, 


Grimm, H. B., mgr. bus, ext. dept, Security Tr. 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Hall, J. C., Farmers & Mechanics Tr. 
Chester, Pa. 
Hall, W. ‘RD. » com’l serv. dept., Phila, 
. 
Hamsher, C. F. 
Cal. 


Co., West 
Nat'l Bk., 
+ pres., Ist Nat'l Bank, Los Gatos. 


0. H., Union Tr. Co., Cleveland, Obio. 
G., Barnett Nat’l Bank, Jacksonville, 


Higgins, A. E., adv. serv., 2929 B a. YG 
Higley, J. N., adv. dept., 1st Nat'l. Sask, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, 
Hirt, BE. C., Ban 
Electricas, 
Hoagland, J, G 


Handerson, 
——_ E, 


neo Hispano Suizo, Para Empresas 
Pag Canalejas, 3, Madrid, Spain. 

» pub. mgr., Nat'l City Bank, Chi- 
cago, Ill 


Hodgins, f. statistical dept., Union Bank of 
Canada, Toronto, Canada. 
Hokanson, N. M., adv. mgr., State Bank of Chicago, 


Holdam, J. V., adv. mgr., Chattanooga Svgs. Bank, 
Chattanoo, Tenn. 
Home Bank of Canada, editor, Home Bank Monthly, 
Toronto, Canada, 
Hotze, R. E., Jr., adv. mgr., Planters Nat'l Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 
P. Rae asst. cash., Ist Nat’l Bank, 


Corona, 
Cal, 
Hunter, H. G., vice-pres., treas., Kansas City 
Terminal Tr. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
a, E. M., pub. mgr., Seavourd Nat'l Bank, 


. xX. 1 
vice-pres., Union Nat’l Bank, New- 


J 
oo, > z.. oo cash., Woodlawn Tr. & Svgs. Bk., 


Johnson, — W., Warren Nat’l Bank, Warren, Pa. 
Johnson, S. W., mgr. new bus, ‘dept., Seaboard 
Nat’l Bank, ’ Norfolk, Va. 
Johnson, W. H., Jr., mgr. adv. dept., Marine Tr. 
.. Buffalo, N. 
Jones, M. H., asst. cash., ist & Citizens Nat’l Bk., 
Elizabeth City, N. C: 


K 
Keeton, M., m svgs. dept., Merchants & Farmers 

Bank, M eridi dian, Nites. . 
Keller, C. B., Ir., cash., Stroudsburg Nat’l Bank, 
Kittredge Bit ~ b Old Colony Tr, Co 
ge, EB. H., pub. megr., C) L oe 

Boston, Mass. ” - = 

— W. J., pres., Union Tr. Co., Spokane, 
L 


Langstroth, E., Liberty Nat’l Bank, N. Y. ©. 
Lanier, B. W., asst. treas., United States Tr. Co., 
oa = 
mer. for. dept.,. Merchants Bank of 
rea 


Bank, 
y. riggs Ave., Broo! 

Lord, A.. American For. Bk “owt ts 7" & 4 

Lyons, W. S., Union Trust Co. of D. C., Ytn &H8 
Sts., Washington, D. CO 

M 

—_ ~~ Z ne pub. mgr., City Nat’l Bank, Evans- 
vil 

McDowell, J. H., 1st Tr. & Svgs, Bank, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

McElvare, R. R., mgr. serv. dept., Nat’l Bank of 


Commerce, N. Y. ©. 
og inet 8S. W. Strauss & Co., 


Imhoff, C. H., 
ark, J. 


comp., ey Svgs. 


Matthews. H. B.. 
150 Rway., N. Y. 

Megan, T. F., asst. secy., Internat’] Tr. Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Merrill, F., adv. megr., Northwestern Nat’l Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Moves, 4. J., pub. dept., Union Tr. Co., Rochester, 


a. . 

Miner, J. H., mgr. dept, pub. 
Nat’l Bank, Seattle. Wash. 

Moniteur des Interets Materiels, 27 Place de Lou- 
vain, Bruxelles, Belgium. 

Morgan, L. J., adv. mgr., ist Nat’l Bank, St. Jo- 


relations, Seattle 


seph, Mo. 
Morrish, W. 


ley, Ca 
Muller, J., 
land 


lst Nat’l Bank, Berke- 
Zurich V1, 


F., vice-pres., 

1, 

49 Sonneggstrasse, Switzer- 
and. 

Muralt, H. de, sub-mgr., 
Zurich, Switzerland, 


Union de Banques Suisses, 


N 


P. G., Aktiebolaget Svenska Handels- 


Norberg, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


banken, 


o 


Overton, J. A., Nat’l Bank of Smithtown 


Branch, N, 


cash., 


P 


Painter, W. H., asst. to pres., 
Dallas, Tex. 

Pleasants, W. S., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., New Or- 
leans, La, 

Powell, V, M., cash., Home Svgs. Bk., B’klyn, N. Y. 

— . * Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St., 


Security Nat’l Bank, 


Rankin, A. E., pub. mgr., Fidelity Tr. Co., Buffalo, 
Raven, F. J., American Oriental Bkg. Corp., Shang- 
hai, China. 

Reynolds, D. M., pub. mgr., lst Nat’l Bank & Tr. 
Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal, 
Rittenhouse, C. M., Farmers Loan & ‘Tr. Co., N.¥.C. 
Ruff, 5 oe J.. een Luzerne Co. Nat’l Bank, Wilkes- 
Ryland, ¢ G., = gr. new bus, dept., American Nat'l 

Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Schlenker, A., cash., lst Nat’l Bank, Brenham, Tex. 
Sclater, A. Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall St 


Scott, W., vice-pres., Virginia Tr. Co., Richmond, 
a. 
Bellew. af W., Albert Frank & Co., 14 Stone St., 


Shoven, A. M., cash., City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, Kan- 
kakee, Ill. 
Sloan, L. H., Nat’l City Bank, N. Y. C, 
Smith, A. C., pres., City Nat’l Bank, Clinton, Ia. 
Smith, A. T., mer. special serv. dept., Industrial 
lint, Mich. 
. Mgr. pub. dept., 


0. 
C, H., treas., Danielson Tr. Co., Dan- 
American Union Bk., N. Y. 


Commerce Banks, 


e n, 
Stein, R., asst. cash., 
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Stoner, J. H., pres., Peoples Nat’l Bank, Waynes- 
} Indiana Svgs. & Loan 


0, Pa 

Stover, J. C., secy.-treas., 
Ass’n, South bend, Ind. 

Streicher, J. H., New Bus, Dept., 
Bank & Tr. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Sutton, F. T., pub. mgr., Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas, N. Y, 


Com'l Svgs. 


Tait, Royal Bank of Canada, 


Wilmington Svgs. & 
Cc. 


A. oy pub. mgr., 
t » 
bo Ske, pres., 

Tr. Co., Wilmington, N. 
E. H., pub. mgr., staat Loan & 

Tr. Co. ee Washington, 4 

Thurston, W. B., Jr., mer. ” for. dept., Merch, 

Mechanics ist’ Nat'l Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


Vv 


Blarcom, W., asst. cash., 2nd Nat’l Bank, 
Paterson, N. 


Van Leer, E. S., Metropolitan “2 & & = @ 


w 


—a J. ws pres., Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank, Sioux 

alls, 8. 

Wadden, I. A., Lake Co, Nat’l Bank, 
Madison, s. 

Wallace, T. H., Farmers & Mechanics Svgs. Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wells, G. T., asst. cash., Denver Nat’l Bank, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Williams, F. H., treas., Albany City Svgs, Insti- 


Van 


vice-pres., 
D. 


tution, Albany, N. Y. 

Williams, E., asst. cash., Third Nat’l Bank, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Williams, J. L., vice-pres., Woodside Nat’l Bank, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Winship, A. L., vice-pres., Nat’l Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, Mass, 

Withers, C. K., > sas mgr., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, 
Trenton, N. 

Woolford, Withers, Bank of America, 40th St. & 
Madison Ave. ie oe Be GC, 

Zz 

Zambrano, A., Jr., c/o A. Zambrano e hijos, 
Apartado No, 6, Monterrey, N. L., Mex 

Zimmerman, F, A., treas., Chambersburg “ir. Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Zimmerman, P. £., cash., 
Bank, Oak Park, Til. 


& 


NEW NAMES 
City Nat’l Bank, 


Oak Park Tr. & Svgs. 


Clabaugh, S. F., cash., Tuscaloosa, 
c/o Hackney & Moale Co., Asheville, 


Garfield Svgs. 


Ala. 
Morrow, P. E., 


Newton, E. V., mgr. new bus. dept., 


Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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Sell Your Own Foreign Drafts 


New-coming immigrants continue to expand the outward 
tide of American dollars. Changed into francs, lire, pesetas, 
kroner and drachmas, much of their savings goes to Europe 
for the support of relatives, for deposit and for investment. 


To satisfy these demands and to meet the needs of ex- 
porters and importers, bankers in every locality are developing 
their facilities for selling checks and letters of credit, for 
handling mail and cable remittances, over-seas credits and 
collections and all the other activities of an effective foreign 
banking department. 


In organizing and supplying these services, Irving corres- 
pondents find the Irving Drawing Equipment of immediate 
use. It enables them to issue drafts and to effect postal 
remittances on their own forms, payable by any one of the 
Irving’s correspondents in five thousand towns and cities 
over-seas. It includes foreign language signs, a daily rate 
sheet and reports on changing conditions abroad. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
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Our Foreign Travel Service 
will save business men 
much time andtrouble, Our 
Paris Office will gladly 
supply them with trade, 
credit and otherinformation, 


with our letter of credit 


N addition to what The Equitable’s Letter of 
Credit will mean to your customers in safety, 
convenience and economy when they go abroad, it 
will entitle them to the following unusual service: 
Help in arranging itineraries, securing passport 
vises, purchasing steamship and railroad tickets, 
securing hotel accommodations, arranging motor, 
airplane and sightseeing trips and giving them 
reliable shopping information. 

We have established in our Paris Office a 
Foreign Travel Service Bureau, in charge of an 
experienced travel man. He and his staff will 
make your customers’ European travel easier and 
more enjoyable. 

We are now furnishing banks our Letter of 
Credit, bearing their own imprint. With the 
Letter of Credit we supply a Letter of Indication, 
Traveler's Code and Traveler’s Primer, the latter 
also bearing the imprint of the local bank. 


For further information address our Foreign 
Travel Department, 37 Wall Street, New York. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


UPTOWN OFFICE COLONIAL OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 222 Broadway 


London—3 King William St., E. C. 4 Paris—23 Rue de la Paix 


Total Resources $300,000,000 


Copyright, 1921, The Equitable Trust Company of New York 











The Place of Foreign Trade Banks in 


Overseas Trade 
By Dr. Charles Adams Holder 


President Park-Union Banking Corporation 


ANKING corporations organized 

for financing foreign trade in ac- 

cord with the regulations of the 
Federal Reserve Board, if properly 
managed should be and will prove to be 
of inestimable value in furthering the 
foreign trade of this country. To gain 
their widest usefulness, their scope of 
operations must naturally be understood 
by the exporters and importers who can 
make use of their services, as well as 
by banks of the interior which may 
have money to invest in bills. 

Banks operating under the National 
Bank Act may accept only up to 100 
per cent. of their capital and surplus. 
Thus, in financing foreign trade, they 
are compelled either to restrict their 


operations or to use actual money which 
could and should be utilized in other 


ways. 

Foreign trade banking corporations, 
on the other hand, may accept up to 
several times the amount of their capi- 
tal and surplus since they do not have 
large liabilities in the way of deposits. 

The foreign banks may receive only 
such deposits as are incidental to for- 
eign trade, or such deposits as may be 
made in their branches in foreign coun- 
tries. Against their deposits in foreign 
countries they carry such reserves as 
may be required by the customs and 
laws of the foreign countries in which 
they operate. At home they keep such 
reserves as is required by the Federal 
Reserve Board against their acceptance 
liabilities. Inasmuch as their deposits 
are relatively small, foreign trade banks 
must depend on their own capital and 
surplus for financing their business 
through their acceptance powers. Their 
value to the banking and commercial 
community, therefore, lies in their abil- 
ity to supply a large source of credit 
for the furtherance of our export and 


import business, which is so vital to 
this country. 

Through their financing of foreign 
trade, they create acceptances for which 
buyers must be found in order that 
they may operate successfully. The 
soundness of such acceptances may be 
judged from the method of their crea- 
tion. 

For example, the foreign trade bank 
accepts a draft of an importer at ninety 
days sight to enable that importer to 
bring coffee, hides or some other com- 
modity from a foreign country. Back 
of the acceptance stands the credit not 
only of the bank, but also the credit of 
the merchant along with the actual 
commodity which is being imported 
with the proceeds arising from the ac- 
ceptance. The same is true where a 
bank accepts on behalf of an exporter. 
The proceeds of the acceptance in this 
case are used to pay an American manu- 
facturer for his goods while they are 
being shipped to seaboard and trans- 
ported across the ocean to their desti- 
nation in a foreign country, the for- 
eign buyer providing funds to meet the 
draft at maturity. During all this 
time the manufacturer and the merchant 
have been supplied with cash to finance 
the operation, instead of having to wait 
three, four, six or eight months as they 
formerly did, pending the return of 
funds to the United States from the 
foreign purchaser. 

When a foreign trade bank accepts 
on behalf of a merchant, it or the mer- 
chant sells the acceptances to the so- 
called discount houses, who in turn dis- 
pose of them to other banks, corpora- 
tions or private customers. The dis- 
count houses and the Federal Reserve 
banks have performed and are still per- 
forming a service of great value in 
making known to banks and other po- 
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tential bill buyers throughout the coun- in affording the merchant in foreign 


try the soundness as well as the satis- 
factory yield of bank acceptances from 
an investment point of view. 

Before the establishment of our Fed- 
eral Reserve System, London for years 
financed all foreign trade by the ac- 
ceptance method and as a consequence 
has become the money center of the 
world. With the inauguration of the 
acceptance plan in this country, not 
only has dollar exchange become widely 
known, but it has become at least of 
equal importance with sterling ex- 
change. Much trade that was formerly 
of necessity financed through London 
by sterling credits is now financed in 
the United States by dollar credits, 
with the consequent saving to the Amer- 
ican manufacturer and American con- 
sumer. 

Foreign trade banks have several ad- 
vantages to offer. Being smaller, more 
individual attention can be given to 
each transaction. The officers of the 


foreign trade banks being practically 
specialists and interested almost solely 


in financing exports and imports, it may 
be taken for granted, are more familiar 
with the markets of the world, com- 
modities, supply and demand and cur- 
rent prices, than is the personnel of the 
average bank. They can, accordingly, 
expertly guide their customers in trans- 
actions which may be trivial or large, 
but which nevertheless form the only 
basis for the transaction of their busi- 
ness. 

Most foreign trade banks have the 
additional advantage of having their 
own branches in foreign countries which 
keep them conversant with foreign con- 
ditions, foreign markets and foreign 
prices. Through these branches they 
can most satisfactorily follow up the 
ultimate disposal of goods or the col- 
lection of drafts or other evidences of 
indebtedness. So, too, in case goods 
are refused by the foreign buyer, these 
foreign branches are better able to dis- 
pose of the goods than if they are left 
to the mercy of an alien bank acting 
merely as an agent. Likewise, the 
foreign branches are also of great value 


countries a market for his bills upon 
the United States ‘and particularly in 
offering to the merchant in the United 
States a source of credit information 
which cannot be approached by any 
bank not having its own branches. 

No new plan or enterprise ever oper- 
ates successfully in every particular 
without a loose joint developing here 
and there. Some of these loose joints 
have already been discovered and cor- 
rected by the loyal coéperation of the 
Federal Reserve Board. Others no 
doubt will develop from time to time 
and will be remedied. For example, 
at present there is a discrepancy in the 
rates of discount between eligible bills 
of member banks and eligible bills of 
non-member banks, which is entirely ar- 
bitrary, unnecessary and unjust. There 
should be no difference in these bills 
as long as both are prime and eligible. 
The rate should depend upon the credit 
of the bank and not upon the fact that 
one bank is a member and the other is 
anon-member. Foreign trade banks are 
precluded by law from becoming mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System. 

The foreign trade banks should 
eventually become banks for foreign 
exchange having at their disposal in- 
coming and outgoing bills in sterling, 
francs and other foreign currencies. 

As time goes on more and more for- 
eign business will be directed to foreign 
trade banks, especially established to 
take care of it. 

Ample reserves are required by the 
regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Board to protect the acceptances of 
these banks and if typical instances of 
how foreign trade financing is done by 
way of acceptances were constantly 
brought before the public, it would not 
be very long before these acceptances, 
with their unusual security, their defi- 
nite period of repayment and conven- 
ient amounts, which may be from five to 
one hundred thousand dollars or more, 
would eventually make them a strong 
and valuable factor in the development 
of our trade with other countries. 
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CREDIT INFORMATION 


In the many years of our business experience we have 
compiled valuable credit information concerning in- 
dividuals, firms, and corporations in all parts of 

world. We are in a position to obtain 
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American Express Company Expanding Abroad 


A DECIDED change for the better 

in the underlying conditions gov- 
erning business throughout the world 
is reported by the American Express 
Company, following a careful survey 


in all parts of the world. So optimistic 
are the officials of this company that 
during the last year twelve new offices 
were opened in ten different countries. 

According to H. K. Brooks, vice- 
president, it is the intention of this 
company to open other offices in im- 
portant financial centers throughout the 
world as rapidly as conditions warrant 
such expansion. 

“In celebrating this year the eight- 
ieth anniversary of the founding of the 
American Express Company, and the 
thirtieth anniversary of its activities in 
the international field, particularly as 
relates to banking, shipping and foreign 
trade, we look forward with great con- 
fidence to the development of American 


business in all parts of the world,” said 
Mr. Brooks. 

“The United States is in an enviable 
position, whereby it may develop new 
trade relations with countries which 
heretofore carried on most of their in- 
ternational operations with others. The 
United States, being the largest cred- 
itor nation, has the funds to finance a 
huge export trade, it has the goods to 
supply whatever demand there is and 
it has developed an export organization 
that needs only to be put upon a per- 
manent basis in order to make this coun- 
try the great leader of the world’s com- 
merce. 

“In the past year we opened new 
offices in Edinburgh, Scotland, Brussels 
and Ostend, Belgium; Gothenburg, 
Sweden; Barcelona, Spain; Zurich and 
Lucerne, Switzerland; Nice, France; 
Cairo, Egypt; Valparaiso, Chile; Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, and Kobe, Japan. 
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These offices were opened to handle 
the business requirements of our clients 
and in order to develop new business 
for them. This, in itself, is the best 
answer we can give as to our opinion 
on the business outlook. We believe 
that before the end of 1921 the inter- 
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national business world will be a long 
way on the road to recovery from the 
effects of the war, and that American 
business will have made new connec- 
tions which will be of inestimable value 
to our foreign prosperity in the coming 
years. 


Bargaining Provisions in Tariff Act Urged 


HE tariff committee of the Na- 

tional Foreign Trade Council has 
presented a brief to the ways and means 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington urging the inclu- 
sion of bargaining provisions in the next 
tariff act. 

“The tariff policy of the United 
States should be based on the principle 
that only countries granting our prod- 
ucts the same treatment granted similar 
products imported from other countries 
are entitled to equal treatment in our 
markets,” states the brief. “Experi- 
ence has shown that such equality of 
treatment can never be secured by the 
United States without provisions in our 
tariff which will discourage discrimina- 
tion by foreign countries against 
American _ products. Discrimination 
may be prevented either by levying ad- 
ditional penalty duties on goods coming 
from countries which discriminate 
against American exports; or by grant- 
ing concessionary reductions of duty on 
goods coming from countries which do 
not discriminate against us; or by a 
combination of both policies. 

“All the countries of the world are 
at present inspired by feelings of in- 


tense nationalism. Such sentiments in- 
evitably lead to attempts to foster lo- 
cal products and industry, and to keep 
out the agricultural products and manv- 
factured goods of other countries. 

“It is significant that this raising of 
tariff or preference barriers against 
American products is coming at a time 
when the ability of the United States 
to secure equality of treatment without 
bargaining is lessened by the decreasing 
ability of the United States to export 
essential foodstuffs and raw products, 
and by its increasing need to market 
abroad manufactured products of a 
competitive nature. 

“Many discriminations cannot be 
reached at all unless, in the adminis- 
tration of the bargaining tariff, the pen- 
alty can be fitted to the offense. The 
law should be sufficiently inclusive to 
enable the President to prevent not 
merely open discriminations but also 
discriminations more or less concealed 
in customs regulations, transportation 
rates, sanitary provisions and even in 
classification, where the effect is to 
place a distinctly American product at 
a serious disadvantage in competition 
with substitutes.” 


American Help Needed 


HAT the industrial interdepend- 
ence of the trading nations of the 
world places an inescapable responsi- 
bility on the United States as the prin- 
cipal creditor nation and has a vital 
bearing on the future progress of our 


to Rehabilitate Europe 


foreign business is emphasized by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
in the current issue of “American 
Goods and Foreign Markets,” its semi- 
monthly international trade survey. 
“American industry can compete suc- 
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cessfully with that of any other coun- 
try,” the bank says, “and if we are to 
develop and maintain adequate markets 
for the vast surpluses of our fields, fac- 
tories and mines we must fearlessly in- 
vite and even foster this competition by 
strengthening foreign productive ma- 
chinery. 

“America’s machinery for financing 
foreign trade has been greatly expanded 
during the last three years. Corpora- 
tions for foreign trade now in opera- 
tion have aggregate capital and surplus 
of more than 60 million dollars and or- 
ganizations announced since the first of 
this year, including the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation, propose to add 
more than $120,000,000 of capital and 
surplus to this figure. This preparation 
for the future of America’s foreign 
trade has been accompanied by a rapid 
growth of the market for acceptances, 
about 5 billion dollars worth of which 
were used during 1920. 

“The United States cannot, of course, 
effect any immediate and direct cure 
for Europe’s economic and industrial 
ills. This country is, however, in a 
better position than any other force in 
the world to take stock in Europe’s in- 
dustrial future, to assist her in regain- 
ing her former productive efficiency, 
and thereby lay the foundations for fu- 
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Term Notes, also PreferredStocks and 
Acceptances. Correspondent Offices 
in more than 50 leading cities. 

Bankers of this section are invited 
to use National City Company ser- 
vice through one of our following 
conveniently located correspondent 
offices. 
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ture expansion on a sound basis for our 
business in those most important mar- 
kets.” 


Exports Decreased 


A SHRINKAGE of $67,700,000 oc- 
curred in American export trade in 
January in comparison with January, 


1920. Imports for the month fell off 
$265,000,000, as compared with the 
same month last year. Compared with 
December, the January exports de- 
creased $64,500,000 and imports $57,- 
100,000. 

Exports in January totaled $655,- 
000,000; imports, $209,000,000, the 
smallest in any month since February, 
1918. The trade balance in favor of 


the United States for January was 
$446,000,000. 

Imports during the seven months’ pe- 
riod ended with last January were 
valued at $2,543,000,000 against 
$2,768,000,000 in the corresponding pe- 
riod the year before. Exports in the 
seven months at $4,638,000,000 com- 
pared with $4,585,000,000 in the corre- 
sponding period. 

Imports of gold amounted to $38,- 
000,000 in January and to $342,000,- 
000 in the seven months. Gold exports 
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FRENCH AMERICAN 


BANKING CORPORATION 
Capital and Surplus, $2,500,000—Fully Paid Up 


i’ addition to complete facilities for interna- 

tional banking in all its ramifications—partic- 
ularly with France and the French colonies and 
dependencies — we maintain a Foreign Trade 
Department organized on the lines of practical 
These facilities are at the 
disposal of manufacturers, importers, exporters 
and out-of-town banking institutions. 


Cedar and William Sts., New York City 














showed a large drop, amounting to only 
$3,000,000 in January, as compared 
with $48,000,000 in January, 1920. In 
the’ seven months the total was $130,- 
000,000 as compared with $319,000,000 
in the corresponding period the year 
before. 

Imports of silver fell for the seven 
months and were $37,000,000; exports 
of silver, $38,000,000. 
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THE SHRINKAGE IN FOREIGN 


TRADE 


A British financial writer in the New 
York Times has the following to say 
about the great reduction in England's 
foreign trade: 

“January's shrinkage in foreign trade 
values has been exceeded by the returns 
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for February. In value the February 
imports declined 43 per cent. from last 
year, exports 2014, re-exports 6414 
and total exports 30. The feature in 
imports is the reduction of £54,000,000 
in raw materials imported, of which de- 
crease £39,000,000 was due to raw cot- 
ton. From America alone we received 
last month only one-third of the quan- 
tity imported in February, 1920, while 
the value was £4,685,000 against £28,- 
260,000. Another heavy decline was 
£6,000,000 in oil and seeds. Rubber 
fell nearly £2,000,000. In exports the 
chief decline was £5,500,000 in coal, 
£3,584,000 in cotton yarns and other 
cotton manufactures and £3,215,000 in 
woolen and worsted yarns. 

“In considering imports, however, it 
is necessary to remember that last 
year’s foreign purchases of cotton by 
England were exceptionally large. But 
the whole reduction in values of the 
February foreign trade must be judged 
in the light of the fact that average 
prices of commodities were approximate- 
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ly 25 to 30 per cent. lower than a year 
ago. 

“The scheme for levying a duty of 
50 per cent. on all imports of German 
goods into allied countries is viewed 
with favor in principle here, but busi- 
ness circles are very doubtful whether 
the levy would be practicable. Eng- 
land’s imports from Germany are now 
at the rate of about £50,000,000 per an- 
num and the amount has been steadily 
rising. Those imports consist at the 
present time principally of woolen and 
worsted tissues, chemicals, and _ to 
smaller extent sugar, wood-pulp, paper, 
clocks and watches and leather goods. 
Exports to Germany comprise fish, un- 
dressed’ hides, woolen and _ worsted 
yarns, cotton yarns and piece goods; 
the trade in the last named goods be- 
ing considerable. Many articles of pre- 
war trade have, however, not yet re- 
established the international movement. 

Outstanding currency notes this week 
are reported as £335,608,319, against 
£339,116,446 a month ago, £367,625,- 
882 at the end of 1920, and £328,190,- 
000 a year ago. 


GOVERNMENT MOVES FOR 
CHEAPER MONEY 


The British Government has taken 
the first steps toward cheapening money 
by reducing the rate on Treasury bills 
from 614 to 6 per cent. The 614 per 
cent, rate had been in force since April 
of last year and in the intervening pe- 
riod unparalleled stagnation had fallen 
upon trade. The feeling is that the re- 
duction should have a stimulating in- 
fluence upon the financial market. It 
is expected that the prices of fixed in- 
terest bearing securities will tend to 
rise, a development which will render 
easier the carrying through of any 
funding operations by the government 
later on. Meantime money locked up 
at present in Treasury bills should be 
released for more profitable employ- 
ment in trade. 

That the reduction should have been 
only one-half of 1 per cent. indicates 
the government’s purpose to proceed 








Serving America’s 
Second Sea-Port 


New Orleans, the gateway to Latin 
America through the Mississippi 
Valley’, is second only to New York 
in its volume of international busi- 
ness. 


The city’ is destined to continue 
its growth as a great American port. 


This bank has grown with New 
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efficiently. 
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cautiously in lowering the value of 
money. The action was rendered easier 
by the fact that revenue is flowing in 
at a rapid rate, so that the exchequer 
will not be embarrassed if demand for 
Treasury bills should decrease owing 
to the reduction in rate. 


BANK OF IRELAND REPORT 


The recent annual report of the 
Bank of Ireland throws some light on 
the question of how business conditions 
and financial operations in Ireland have 
been affected by the Sinn Fein warfare. 
The bank itself prospered fairly well 
in the last half of 1920. Its loans in- 
creased £1,702,000 and its deposits 
£2,307,000, while a decrease in the note 
issue is ascribed to “the dislocation of 
fairs and markets, consequent upon 
the absence of transport facilities, 
which reduces the demand for currency, 
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and the tendency in present conditions 
to use checks in preference to notes 
wherever possible.” 

The bank report adds, however, some 
rather cautious comment on the Irish 
situation as affecting banking. 

“It will be within the knowledge of 
all present that, for many reasons, 
banking operations in general in Ire- 
land have been conducted for some time 
past under exceptional difficulties, apart 
altogether from the uncertainties of 
transport. You will have seen from 
announcements in the public press that 
we have suffered losses at two of the 
branches, where the staff was held up 
during business hours by armed men, 
who removed cash amounting to £4,000, 
none of which has been recovered. We 
greatly regret that our officers should 
be exposed to such trying experiences. 

“There is cause for disappointment 
also in some features of the harvest 
results in Ireland for last year. There 
has been a notable decline in the acre- 
age under tillage, and the product, in 
the case of potatoes, wheat and oats has 
been noticeably below the average. 
Prices, on the whole, have been quite 
remunerative for the farmer. The 
grazier has been benefited throughout 
the year by the high values which have 
ruled for live stock, and, while prices 
cannot be expected to continue at the 
present level, Ireland is fortunate, in 
view of the present market shortage 
of meat in Europe, in having conserved 
practically intact the pre-war quantity 
of cattle.” 
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FRENCH FINANCING PLANS 


The Banque Nationale Francaise du 
Commerce Exterieur has opened nego- 
tiations with the French Ministry of 
Commerce for forming an organization 
for financing exports to countries with 
a low rate of exchange. The plan pro- 
vides for long term credits to these 
countries with the aid of the French 
Government. 

According to a recent cablegram from 
the Paris Office of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, the Minister of Finance has 
officially denied reports of a capital 
levy for France. His statement that 
“a capital levy would mean the liquida- 
tion of all private property” is generally 
accepted as indicating definite settle- 
ment of the question by the Govern- 
ment. 

The Ministry of Liberated Regions 
has paid a total of nearly 20 billion 
francs for reconstruction of the dev- 
astated territory. In addition, other 
ministries have spent approximately 5.6 
billion franes, used chiefly for the re- 
construction of railroads. Among the 
largest items are loans and advances 
of 11.5 billion francs, and purchases 
made by the State amounting to more 
than four billion francs. The new 
Minister of Liberated Regions plans to 
finance the reconstruction by the flota- 
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tion of various loans, the proceeds of 
which will be devoted to specific indus- 
tries. A loan of 800 million francs to 
assist the collieries will be floated this 
month, and other loans for steelworks, 
sugar mills and breweries will follow. 
The loans will be offered in foreign 
countries, as well as in France. The 
minister intends to offer in London 
loans totalling 560 million francs for 
the cities of Rheims and Verdun. 
believes that the French public can ab- 
sorb about 10 billion francs of these 
various loans in the next few months. 


NEW DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


Sixty-seven new organizations, with 
nominal capital of 264 million francs, 
for development of French Colonial 
enterprises are listed in the latest di- 
rectory of L’Union Coloniale Francaise. 
Tie new enterprises are those promoted 
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since the armistice, including the bank 
authorized by the government, with 
capital of 100 million francs, to assist 
commerce with the French Colonies. 
Details received by the Bankers 
Trust Company, of New York, from 
its French information service, indicate 
that there are six new banking institu- 
tions capitalized at 130 millions; four 
shipping companies, with 20'%4 millions 
capital; fifteen enterprises to promote 
export and import trade, capital 28 mil- 
lions; and forty-two commercial, agri- 
cultural and industrial enterprises cap- 
italized at 85 millions. Among the 
largest are a 15 million franc company 
for stock-raising in Madagascar, a 10 
million frane shipping company organ- 
ized principally for the Moroccan 
trade, an importing and exporting con- 
cern, capital 7 millions, specializing in 
Abyssinian trade, and a company with 
6% millions capital for development of 
the flour-milling industry in Morocco. 
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Capital and Surplus 


Resources 


Alba 

Albano 

Anagni 

Andria 

Anzio 

Aquila 
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Arezzo 
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Assisi 
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Averzzano 
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. — 
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Valdarno 
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Frosinone 
Galliano 
Gallipoli 
Genoa 
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Campania 

Grosseto 

Gubbio 

Intra 
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Lucca 
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S. Giovanni 
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Bengasi (Africa), Tripoli (Africa), Rhodes (Asia) 


FOREIGN BRANCHES 


Spain: Madrid, 


Queralts, Valls. 


Aleppo, Beyrouth, 


Barcelona, 
Switzerland: 
London (Representative) Malta. 
Damascus, 


Tarragona, 


Tripoli. 


* Torre 


Montblanch, 

Chiasso, 
Asia Minor: 
Palestine: 


Pontedera 
Popoli 
Portoferraio 
Porto S. Giorgio 
Potenza 
Pratola Peligna 
Rapallo 
Reggio Calabria 
Rivarolo Canavese 
Rocchetta Ligure 
Rome 
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Salerno 
S. Benedetto 

del Tronto 
San Severo 
Santa Maria 

degli Angeli 
Saronno 
Segni-Scalo 
Siena 
Siracusa 
Squizano 
Tagliacozzo 
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Tivoli 
Turin 


Sicilia 
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dei Passeri 
Pellice 


Torre 
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Trento 
Trieste 
Velletri 
Viareggio 
Viterbo 
Volterra 
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Turkey: 
Smyrna, Scala- 
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AFFILIATED INSTITUTION IN EGYPT 
Banco del Levante—(Capital £1,000,000) 
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Cairo 


Porto Said 
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Representative for United States and Canada 


RODOLFO BOLLA, 1 Wall Street, New York 
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Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging 


Rotterdam Amsterdam 
The Hague 


Capital and Reserves . /105,000,000 


Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 


Our large capital and complete organization en- 
able us to handle all matters entrusted to our 
care with efficiency and promptness. 
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Italy 





BANCO DI ROMA OFFICIAL RE- 
VIEWS CONDITIONS IN ITALY 


Rodolfo Bolla, who is in New York 
as the representative of the Banco di 
Roma for the United States and Can- 
ada, gives the following interesting ac- 
count of present conditions in Italy: 


“During the war Italy gave full 
proof of her energies, endurance, or- 
ganization and technical skill. Emerg- 
ing from the war, the Italians are today 
full of energy to work. They are good 
organizers and administrators, and a 
population endowed with these gifts 
and willing to work will come out vic- 
torious from the present inevitable 
world crisis due to the prolonged war. 

“Although the war has cost Italy an 


enormous amount of money, still the RODOLFO BOLLA 


In New York for Banco di Roma 
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NEW YORK AGENCY 
100 Beaver Street 
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Banque Industrielle de Chine 


Capital Subscribed . . Francs 150,000,000 
ere Paid Up ... si 75,000,000 
Surplus and Reserves. . 104,000,000 
a eae “ — 1,120,000,000 

The Chinese Government owns one-third of the Capital 
HEAD OFFICE: PARIS 
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New York Agency - 








O. J. THOMEN, Agent. 
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revenue of the Italian treasury is grad- 
ually increasing, while the government 
expenditure has a firm tendency toward 
decreasing. This will continue to be 
more so now that special financial pro- 
visions are being adopted. 

“The capital invested in Italian in- 
dustries is today 140 per cent more 
than it was during the period before 
the war. This proves the full confi- 
dence of capitalists in Italian skill and 
labor. Italian industry, besides having 
increased in financial strength, has 
reached perfect technical development, 
thus assuring future success in fair in- 
ternational competition. 

“Agriculture is another problem 
which has been solved by the adoption 
of more modern systems of cultivation 
and more extended use of agricultural 
machinery. By intensifying the pro- 
duction of her rich soil Italy is able to 
meet more and more every day the re- 
quirements of her increasing popula- 
tion, thus limiting her imports. 

The savings of Italy are constantly 





increasing, and this is proved by sta- 
tistical schedules of government and 
private banking institutions, savings 
banks, rural banks, co-operative banks, 
and postal savings banks.” 

Mr. Bolla terminates by stating that 
the leading Italian banks, aware of the 
present situation and of the necessity 
for commercial exchange between Italy 
and other countries, are continually or- 
ganizing new agencies in North and 
South America, in England, in France 
and in other important centers, with the 
aim of keeping themselves directly in 
contact with the principal money and 
stock markets of the world. In Eastern 
Europe, in the Balkans, in Asia Minor, 
on the Mediterranean coast of Africa, 
where the Banco di Roma is a pioneer, 
Italian banks represent civilization, 
culture, progress and economic prosper- 
ity. 

Mr. Bolla has opened offices for the 
Banco di Roma at 1 Wall Street. The 
formal business opening will be about 
May | at that address. 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 


(Yokohama Shokin Ginko) 


HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 


Capital Subscribed . .. Yen 100,000,000 
Capital paid up . . . 


. - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund... . .. Yen 50,000,000 


Branches and Agencies 


Harbin London Osaka 
Hongkong Lyons Peking Shimonoseki Tokyo 
Honolulu Manila TP EF Singapore Tsingtau 

Nagasaki Rio de Janeiro Soerabaya Vladivostok 
Newchwang Saigon Sydney 


Batavia Chi-Nan Shanghai Tientsin 


Bombay Dairen 
Buenos Aires Fengtien 
Calcutta Hamburg Kaiyuen 
Changchun Hankow Kobe 


Agencies in United States 


New York San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


This bank is in a position to render direct banking service through its 
branches and agencies in connection with commerce between the 
countries of the Orient and the United States. 

Complete facilities for all kinds of banking transactions in the Far 
East, including the purchase, sale and collection of bills, issuing of 





drafts and letters of credit negotiable in ail parts of the world. 


NEW YORK OFFICE - 
R. ICHINOMIYA, Agent 


- 120 BROADWAY 


























Central Europe 








POLISH FUND TRANSMISSION 
PLANS 


Arrangement for the safe transmis- 
sion of funds to Poland has been made 
by two banking organizations, one 
British and the other American. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York announces the signing of a 
contract between the Polish Govern- 
ment and the bank whereby the latter 
will act as agent for the government in 
forwarding dollar remittances to Po- 
land. All remittances are to be made on 
official Polish government forms and in 
event of non-delivery, due to changed 
or erroneous address or other causes, 
refund will be made of the full amount 
of dollars remitted, less a nominal serv- 
ice fee. 

The minister of finance of Poland has 
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also agreed to utilize a fair proportion 
of the dollar “cover” for these transac- 
tions in the purchase of American 
goods, or for the liquidation of Polish 
accounts in the United States, so that, 
in addition to the improved service, an 
advantage will accrue to American man- 
ufacturers and exporters by the use of 
a part of the funds deposited for re- 
mittance to Poland. 

The British Overseas Bank, Limited, 
London, also has announced a plan for 
obviating money transmission difficulties 
with Poland. The London institution 
recently established the Anglo-Polish 
Bank, Limited, through which the re- 
mittances are to be made. No commis- 
sion will be charged American banks 
for these services. 

Under the workings of the plan they 
may issue sterling drafts on the Anglo- 
Polish Bank, Limited, by advising the 
British Overseas Bank, Limited, of the 
issue, and forwarding sterling remit- 
tances to cover. Drafts in American 
dollars may be issued on the Warsaw 
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Bank for account of the British Over- 
seas Bank, Limited, under the same con- 
ditions as sterling drafts, except that in 
this case the cover will be remitted to 
the British Overseas Bank’s correspond- 
ent, the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York. 

To issue drafts in Polish marks will 
necessitate the American bank’s open- 
ing an account with the Anglo-Polish 
Bank, Limited, and maintaining a credit 
balance in Polish marks there. In case 
the American bank finds difficulty in ob- 
taining cover in marks for its sales, the 
British Overseas Bank, Limited, will 
furnish remittance on Warsaw by mail 
or cable. 

The British Overseas Bank, Limited, 
advises that at the present time the 
Polish Treasury is considering a scheme 
for dealing with foreign remittances 
through a central organization in War- 
saw. Some time must elapse before 
such a proposition can take definite 
shape, and the services of the London 
bank and its affiliated institution in 
Warsaw are intended to relieve Ameri- 
can needs pending such developments. 
They are available to all American 
banks on application either to the Lon- 
don bank or to the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York. 


POLAND BECOMING STABLE 


“Poland is now in a state of peace 
with her neighbors, which fact will give 
a new impetus to her production,” 
writes a Polish correspondent to the 
Economist, London. “The conditions 
of external and internal stability of the 
country are becoming better every 
month; the unification of Poland is pro- 
gressing and the great task of fiscal 
equilibrium will be accomplished in the 
next year.” 


TRADE IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


The lately estimated total import 
trade of Czecho-Slovakia in 1920 was 
valued at 12,400,000,000 crowns, as 
against 6,555,000,000 crowns in 1919. 
Exports in 1920 are estimated at 13,- 








PARK-UNION 
FOREIGN BANKING CORPORATION 
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HE total resources of this 

Bank are over twenty-two 
million dollars. Our Foreign Ex- 
change Department is taking care 
of the foreign exchange business 
in sterling, francs, lire and marks 
as well as Scandinavian, Central 
European and Far Eastern ex- 
change for over two hundred 
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to offer unsurpassed facilities for 
buying and selling foreign ex- 
change. 


Capital (fully paid) - 


Surplus and Undivided 
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$4,000,000 
$621,000 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES A. HOLDER - 
T. FRED ASPDEN' - Vice-President 
E. B. MACKENZIE - 


President 


Sect’y & Treas. 




















220,000,000 crowns, leaving an excess 
in exports over imports for last year of 
780,000,000 crowns. In 1919 the ex- 
ports were 5,323,000,000 crowns and 
the excess of imports over exports was 
1,231,000,000. The Czecho-Slovakian 
crown is worth nominally 20 1-3 cents 
in American money, but its present ex- 
change value is slightly less than 1 1-3 
cent. 





Latin America 








SENATOR FALL OUTLINES 
PROBABLE MEXICAN 
POLICY 


A letter from Senator Albert B. Fall 
of New Mexico to the National Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of American 
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An American Bank 
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Rights in Mexico is believed by many 
to outline briefly the position which will 
be taken by the administration of Pres- 
ident Harding in dealing with that 
country. This belief is strengthened by 
the fact that Senator Fall has since be- 
come a member of the Harding cabinet 
as Secretary of the Interior. 

The points which this government 
may be expected to insist upon pre- 
liminary to recognition of any govern- 
ment in Mexico are outlined as follows 
in the Fall letter: 


“First: That an agreement should be 
reached for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to ascertain the damage, if any, done 
to Americans and American property in 
Mexico, and, reciprocally, the damage, if 
any, to Mexicans or Mexican property in the 
United States. 

“Second: The appointment of another, or 
the same, commission to settle any disputes 
as to boundary and matters of like character 
between the two countries, and with particu- 
lar reference to the ‘Chamizal Zone’, at El 
Paso, Tex., and the Colorado River Irriga- 
tion systems, etc. 

“Third: That Article 27, or any decree 
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or law issued or enacted thereunder, should 
not apply to deprive American citizens of 
their property rights theretofore legally ac- 
quired; that clause with reference to the 
teaching in schools by ministers of the gos- 
pel; to the preaching of Christianity by 
Americans, and like clauses should not be 
enforced against American citizens. 

“Fourth: Agreements for the protection 
of American citizens and their property 
rights in Mexico in the future. 

“Fifth: That the agreement so arrived at 
shall be written down in the form of a pro- 
tocol or preliminary agreement, with the ex- 
press declaration that same shall be em- 
bodied in a formal treaty between the two 
countries so soon as a Mexican Government 
is recognized. 

“The last paragraph, that is paragraph 
‘Fifth’ of the foregoing recommendations, is 
that upon which apparently negotiations 
have halted. Either no representative of 
the Mexican Government has been empow- 
ered to sign any such memorandum of set- 
tlement, or the persons now holding office in 
Mexico do not desire to enter into written 
agreements prior to recognition. 

“T regard such written agreement as ab- 
solutely essential as a prerequisite to recog- 
nition, particularly for the reason that it 
will stop Mexico from appealing to Latin 
America should any question of dispute 
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thereafter arise between this Government 
and Mexico. So long as I have anything to 
do with the Mexican question no government 
in Mexico will be recognized, with my con- 
sent, which government does not first enter 
into a written agreement practically along 
the lines suggested. 

“Should such government, or any govern- 
ment, refuse to enter into such agreement, 
then the question would arise as to whether 
the United States should simply pursue a 
silent policy of inaction or whether it should 
take immediately other action directed to 
the protection of Americans and their in- 
terests in Mexico, and the restoration to full 
property rights of all Americans who have 
been driven from that country. 

“It is for the Mexican people, themselves, 
to display a desire and to exhibit some 
evidence of sincerity in carrying out a policy 
through the establishment of a government 
there which will earnestly attempt, in a 
friendly way to deal with the other peoples 
of the world as a self-respecting government 
of one nation should deal with the govern- 
ments of other nations.” 


Senator Fall stated in his letter that 
the Senate committee which considered 
the matter suggested that if the five 
points be agreed upon by the Mexican 


government in writing, financial aid 
should be extended immediately to Mex- 
ico, preferably through a national loan 
from the United States to that country, 
and in sufficient amount to enable it to 
refund all its outstanding indebtedness 
and to rehabilitate its railroads. 


MEXICAN BANKS RETURNED 
TO OWNERS 


Charge D’Affaires G. T. Summerlin 
at the City of Mexico has cabled that 
an executive decree provides for the re- 
turn to their owners of the banks de- 
clared in liquidation by the executive 
decree of December 14, 1916. This 
decree establishes the conditions under 
which the banks in question may resume 
operations or be liquidated, depending 
on their financial conditions. The most 
important banks affected and _ the 
amounts of paper money for each in cir- 
culation are: Banco Nationale de Mex- 
ico, 32,571,969 pesos; Banco de Londres 
v Mexico, 26,256,141 pesos; and Banco 
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BANCO DUGAND 


Head Office: Barranquilla, Republic of Colombia 


Paid Up Capital . . $2,000,000 
Reserve Fund. . . 280,000 


v.s.aora $2,280,000 


BRANCHES IN COLOMBIA: 


Cucuta Medellin 
Girardot Ocana 
Honda Riohacha 
Magangue Santa Marta 


Distinctively efficient service rendered to financial insti- 
tutions, corporations, merchants, manufacturers and 
individuals requiring a Colombian connection. 


Bogota 
Bucaramanga 


Cartagena 
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International banking business of all descriptions transacted. 
The agency of foreign and Colombian banks undertaken, 


Telegraphic Address: Dugandbank, Barranquilla 























Oriental, 21,831,349 pesos, and Banco 
Minero de Chihuahua, 8,001,619 pesos. 





South America 











BUSINESS SLUMP REPORTED 


From Argentina, Chile, Uruguay and 
other South American centers, the 
branches of the Anglo-South American 
Bank, Limited, report business to be 
greatly restricted, according to Fred- 
erick C, Harding, agent in New York. 

While improvement has been noticed 
in some lines, this improvement has been 
confined to comparatively few classes of 
products. In Buenos Aires, however, 
it is stated that the supply of money 
is increasing and money rates show a 


tendency to decline though discount ° 


and loan quotations are none too easy. 
The labor situation has been particu- 
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larly restrictive in the Argentine, and 
while it is rumored that the threatened 
general strike will not materialize the 
labor situation is far from satisfactory. 
The steamship services with the South 
Coast, which have been suspended as a 
result of the trouble with the workmen, 
have been resumed. Rosario, however, 
reports business conditions generally 
good, owing to a plentiful harvest and 
satisfactory prices. 

In Chile wholesale houses are doing 
a retail trade in order to reduce stocks. 
Improvement in the exchange situation 
is noted, however, due to placing a gov- 
ernment loan for $24,000,000 with New 
York bankers. 

In Uruguay money is said to be plen- 
tiful, but there is little demand, while 
in Peru the markets are completely 
paralyzed, excepting sugar which has 
been supported by sales to the British 
Government. 

Conditions in Mexico are said by Mr. 
Harding to be very much improved, but 
are still far from satisfactory owing to 
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lack of railroad facilities. The short- 
age of cars is so serious as in some 
cases to require four months to trans- 
port imported goods from the ports to 
Mexico City. In many instances im- 
porters who have bought goods on 90 
days’ sight have had to pay for goods 
which had not yet arrived. As a con- 
sequence they not only find themselves 
short of funds, but stand to lose heavily 
as a result of the drop in prices between 
the date of payment for their goods 
and their actual receipt. 


ACTION ON COLOMBIAN 
TREATY SOON 


The United States Senate has reached 
an agreement to vote on the treaty with 
Colombia on the eighth day of the extra 
session of Congress. This, it was éx- 
pected, would begin April 4. Instead 
of the payment of $25,000,000 gold to 
Colombia within six months of ratifica- 
tion, as the original treaty provided, 
the new draft provides for the payment 


New York Agency, 88 Wall Street 
William Baxter, Agent 


Capital and Reserve 
Over $24,000,000 


of $5,000,000 in each of five install- 
ments, the first in six months after 
ratification, and the other four in annual 
payments. 





Far East 








BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
SLIGHTLY IMPROVED 


A slight improvement in business con- 
ditions in the Far East, the first rays 
of promise seen in that part of the world 
for months, is reported by William N. 
Enstrom, vice-president of the Irving 
National Bank of New York, who has 
just returned from an extended trip in 
the Orient. In China, Japan and the 
Philippines, Mr. Enstrom said, bank- 
ers and leaders in commercial activities 
believe that the business trend from 
now on will be upward. The situation 
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Judgment based on facts 


The difficult period of readjustment through 
which we have been passing has its reflection in 
our business relations abroad. The slump in our 
own markets for coffee, hides, wool, for even 
such purely domestic products as wheat, cotton 
and steel, has a depressing effect the world over. 


A period of readjusting values compels careful 
and trained judgment based on facts. Today, as 
never before, our foreign trade demands the 
same care and attention which we readily bestow 
on our domestic business. 


No one realizes more clearly the necessity for 
positive knowledge of current conditions abroad 
than the American bank with close foreign 
connections through branches and affiliations. 
This bank keeps in close touch with business 
movements abroad through the medium of 
trained observers here who are in constant com- 
munication with its foreign organization. The 
specialized knowledge of these men constitutes 
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service at the present time. 


This bank welcomes an opportunity to furnish 
information on the trend of business and finan- 
cial conditions in Latin America, France, Spain 
and Germany. 
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CORRESPONDENCE IN 


ALL LANGUAGES INVITED 








still is far from good, but to some ex- 
tent merchandise is moving again. 

Mr. Enstrom left New York in 
September. In Japan, he visited the 
cities of Yokohama, Tokio, Nagasaki, 
Osaka, Kobe, Kyoto and Shimonoseki, 
all centers of manufacturing or trading 
industry, and thence proceeded to Fusan 
and Seoul in Korea. From there his 
itinerary included Mukden in Manchu- 
ria; Tientsin, Peking, Nanking, Han- 
kow, Shanghai and Hong Kong, in 
China, and Manila. On the return trip 
he revisited Hong Kong, Shanghai and 
several cities in Japan. 

“When I first reached Japan,” Mr. 
Enstrom said, “business was about as 
bad as it could be. Bankers and bus- 
iness men were downcast. The depres- 
sion was felt the more keenly because 
it followed immediately on the heels of 
the biggest boom Japan had ever known. 
Japanese industry and commerce flour- 
ished, as we all know, during the war, 
but the expansion of that period was 
not to be compared with the boom that 


began in 1919 and continued until the 
early part of last year. 

“In this period, prices, which had 
begun to rise during the war, moved still 
higher. Importers bought heavily 
abroad. Warehouses became choked and 
the docks were piled high with goods, 
while large shipments of other goods 
were on the way. In the meantime, 
home production had been boosted up 
to the top notch. Under domestic and 
foreign demand, great quantities of 
goods had been turned out and large 
stocks had accumulated. Seemingly the 
possibility of a lessening in the demand 
had not been taken into consideration. 

“Then came a hesitancy in buying, 
followed by an entire cessation of or- 
ders. Japan had a tremendous quantity 
of merchandise which it had produced 
or bought at high prices. The banks, 
sensing trouble, stopped making loans. 
The merchants could not sell their 
goods and the manufacturers lost their 
markets. At one time prices offered for 
some American goods were less than the 
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Service Through 
70 Branches 





ae == WHERE OUR OFFICES 
ARE LOCATED 





THE STATE BANK OF THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES 


Paid-Up Capital . Esc. 24,000,000 — $25,894,080.00 
Reserve Funds . Esc. 24,000,000 — $25,894,080.00 


[At par of exchange) 


ROM the time when the raw material is shipped from 

its source to the factories for manufacture, until as a 

finished product it is transported to all parts of the 
globe, modern commerce and industry are dependent on 
international banking. In their co-operation and develop- 
ment the Banco Nacional Ultramarino, one of the oldest 
institutions of its kind in the world, has rendered efficient 
service for more than half acentury. The facilities of our 
70 branches, reaching all important countries, are available 
through our New York Agency. 


BANCO NACIONAL 
ULTRAMARINO 


New York Agency, 93 Liberty Street 


Joseph McCurrach, Agent 
Head Office: Lisbon, Portugal 

















Among Ourselves 
So to Speak 


AILY we see instances of the rapid transfer of money 
right here in our own Bank where both payer and payee 


are customers of ours. 


Similarly, there are many cases where wholesalers in New 
York and banks of shippers or producers both use our ser- 


vice. 


Wholesale dealers in produce, fruits, butter, eggs, dairy 


products, textiles, leather and hardware are among our most 


active accounts. 


The services of those banks whose custom- 


ets supply New York markets are thus facilitated by their 


connection with us. 


ATLANTIC 


National Bank 
257 Broadway~-Opposite City Hall 


NEW YORK CITY 


actual cost of production in the United 


States. Merchants had difficulty in 
meeting their obligations. Some failed 
and many were embarrassed. A period 
of absolute trade stagnation followed. 

“Many industries had to shut down 
or curtail production, though not all. 
The big shipyards and the steel and 
iron industries, for instance, are occu- 
pied chiefly on government work, and 
were able to continue operation. But 
many of the textile mills—one of 
Japan’s most important industries—had 
to close. Unemployment increased and 
wages fell. Much Japanese shipping 
was tied up for lack of cargo. 

“Now things seem to have ‘turned 
the corner.’ When I passed through 
Japan on the way out, one of the lead- 
ing merchants in the country told me he 
had not seen an order for goods in 
months. When I saw him on my way 
back he said that queries were being 
received and some orders. In_ the 
meantime, the large stocks of merchan- 
disc to some extent were being reduced. 


Trading was still on a small scale, but 
was becoming more active. 

“Korea, or Chosen as it now is, felt 
the depression like all other eastern 
countries, but the interests of Korea 
are primarily agricultural and her prob- 
lems, in consequence, comparatively 
simple. Her foreign trade consists 
largely of the sale of staple products 
to Japan and the purchase of manufac- 
tured goods from the Japanese in re- 
turn. There is not a great deal of 
complicated commercial machinery to 
get out of order. 

“The conditions in China did not 
differ materially from what I had seen 
in Japan. The great bulk of China’s 
import business is handled by men of 
foreign nationalities who distribute 
their goods through native dealers. The 
slump caught both the importers and 
dealers with large stocks of merchandise 
on their hands. Here the situation was 
further complicated by the heavy drop 
in the buying power of silver. This, 
however, is not the first time that China 
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has experienced a commercial crisis and 
business men told me that the latest 
trouble was no worse than others that 
had occurred. One of the most promi- 
nent foreign bankers in China said that 
in his opinion the crisis had passed and 
that the future would see a steady, 
though not rapid, improvement. 

“Conditions in the Philippines were 
aggravated by a currency shortage. 
Normally the Philippines maintain 
trade balances in other countries with 
the money received for their exports, 
and pay for their foreign purchases 
from these funds. After the overseas 
demand for Philippine goods ceased, im- 
ports soon wiped out these balances. 
Shipments continued to arrive and the 
importers had no medium with which 
to make payment. The treasurer of the 
Philippines was authorized to issue bills 
of exchange on the United States, but 
the Philippine merchant had to pay for 
these in Philippine treasury notes. In 
consequence, heavy inroads were made 
on the amount of currency in circula- 
tion. 

“Considerable damage has been done 
to our commerce in the Orient by a cer- 
tain type of American trader who in- 
vaded the Far East during the war, 
attracted by the unusual opportunities 
for profit which had been created. This 
is particularly true in China where the 
people, though very friendly to the 
United States politically, have been dis- 
appointed by the methods of these ir- 
responsibles who considered only im- 
mediate profit. Other countries have 
also suffered, though in a lesser degree, 
as the volume of trade of many of them 
was greatly restricted during the war, 
and in the case of Germany was cut 
off altogether. German manufacturers 
are now investigating trade opportuni- 
ties in the Orient. Just before I left 
Japan, sixty-eight Germans arrived on 
one steamer at Yokohama to look over 


the field.” 


CHINESE BANKS MAKE LOAN 
TO GOVERNMENT 


An important precedent has been es- 
tablished by the signing of a 6,000,000 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


yen loan by a group of thirty-seven 
Chinese banks to the ministry of com- 
munications for the purchase of cars and 
locomotives for the four principal rail- 
ways. This was the first time there 
had been such concerted support by the 
native banks of the government’s con- 
structive efforts and is said to fore- 
shadow further financing. 





Near East 








TURKEY’S SITUATION SERIOUS 


Critical financial conditions in Turkey 
are reported by Sigmund Metz, assist- 
ant vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. Mr. Metz 
recently returned from Constantinople 
where he was instrumental in establish- 
ing a branch for his bank. Commenting 
on the Turkish situation, he said in part: 


“The financial condition of the Turkish 
government is critical. With its revenue 
practically confined to proceeds of the Con- 
stantinople customs and a bureaucracy on 
its hands excessive even before the war, it 
is faced with what appears to be an almost 
unsolvable problem. 

“The taxable capacity of Turkey’s popu- 
lation, impoverished through long periods 
of war and unsettlement, is reduced to the 
vanishing point and, up to the present, the 
foreign element—the only one able to bear 
the burden—has been exempt. Nor are the 
government finances alone in a condition of 
bankruptcy. The city of Constantinople is 
unable to provide properly for some of the 
most essential public services, with the re- 
sult that the city presents a neglected ap- 
pearance. 

“From a commercial point of view present 
conditions in Constantinople present a more 
or less complete analogy to other parts of 
the world, possibly in somewhat aggravated 
form, due to the complete exhaustion or in- 
accessibilitiy of its chief outlets. Losses in- 
curred by the trading community have been 
very severe, but failures of importance have, 
in comparison with other markets, been few 
in number, mainly due to the assistance ren- 
dered perforce by the banks. As a result, 
however, the local banking position is 
strained. 

“No recovery can reasonably be expected 
until the political horizon clears, world con- 
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ditions generally improve and until the nat- 
ural markets, both of supply and of con- 
sumption, are again accessible to the mer- 
chants of Constantinople. When this is 
achieved it seems inevitable that Constanti- 
nople will again occupy its former position 
as the distributing and banking center of 
the Near East, for as Gibbon puts it: ‘The 
single spot united the prospects of beauty, 
safety and of wealth formed by nature for 
the center and capital of a great monarchy.’ 
“It is gratifying to find that the prestige 
of the United States and the acknowledged 
soundness of its banking system are com- 
manding the confidence of the public not 
merely in Turkey but in a wide range of 
surrounding territory. With a return of 
prosperity to those sorely tried countries, 
American business interests, assisted by this 
outpost of American banking enterprise and 
by the transportation facilities provided 
through the foresight of the carriers, should 
share to their full extent in the revival.” 


AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE FOR EGYPT 


The American Chamber of Commerce 
of Egypt, with headquarters at Alex- 
andria, has been formed by business 
men of Alexandria and Cairo. With 





seven steamship companies operating 
direct steamship service to Alexandria 
from the United States and with many 
American houses interested in the ex- 
tension of their trade through Alexan- 
dria as the distributing point, not only 
for Egypt but also for Syria, Palestine 
and the Sudan, the establishment of the 
chamber has been urgently needed. 
American business concerns desiring in- 
formation from the Chamber of Com- 
merce should communicate with Henry 
Gill, secretary. 





Switzerland 











UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 


The report for 1920 of the Union de 
Banques Suisses, Zurich, Switzerland, 
shows a record of considerable expan- 
sion in resources and banking activities. 
The resources of the bank increased 
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The Union Bank 


of Manchester, 
Limited 
Nominal Capital 
Paid-up Capital 


Reserve Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


Reserves. . . 


Surplus over Liabilities 


or as desired. Favorable terms. 


Fe ee cece ITITIIIILULUIB ILLUMI LMU LL ALIULU LULL LULL 


Z 


Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 


North American Mails are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 
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SUNN. 


Head Office 


17 York St., Manchester, Eng. = 


Liverpool Office 
45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 


and branches covering the wnole of the 
district tributary to these two cities, 
and also West YORKSHIRE; including 
LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, BRADFORD, SAL- 
FORD, BIRKENHEAD, OLDHAM, BOLTON, 
Bury, RocHDALE, STOCKPORT, Hati- 
Pax (ENG.), HUDDERSFIELD, etc., etc. 


($5=£) 
- $12,500,000 


3,750,000 
3,750,000 


7,500,000 
2,825,000 


. _10,325,000 


Collections promptly 


er TTT TTT TTT LL (ULI LI 





Cash in hand 


Frs. 1919 
18,680,867.40 


Frs. 1920 
28,291,694.28 


SN NEE WIIG Sto d.cne sod ae aeaee eseecwse 107,393,026.54 
Bills of exchange 150,168,595.41 
Stocks and investments........cccsccscceccses 16,685,302.54 
ee eC 
Bank and warehouse premises................. 16,325,779.46 


612,767,268.52 


Totals 


LIABILITIES: 


78,434,771.43 
$9,503,144.06 
12,655,386.45 
288,928,144.82 
12,841,387.32 


501,048,701.48 


Capital, fully paid 
Reserves 


Pension fund for employees..............-+. 


Deposits and current accounts 
Banks and bankers deposits 
Bills payable 

Dividend account 

Balance to carry 


111.718,567.04 franes, reaching 612,- 
767,268.52 francs. Gross profits ad- 
vanced from 17,946,741.90 francs to 
21,415,800.70 frances. Net profits, how- 
ever, only show a slight increase owing 


.. $821,174.05 


60,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
4,826,265.05 
355,579,468.87 
24,564,797 .44 
35,419,864.43 
5,079,385.14 
578,920.55 


501,048,701.48 


70,000,000.00 
15,500,000.00 


448,786,444.80 
32,743,781.57 
33,682,147.69 
5,926,904.76 
306,815.65 


612,767 ,268.52 


members at the end of 1919 to 1,289 
at the end of 1920. This enlargement 
of the staff absorbed about 3 million 
francs, making the net profits for the 


vear 7,224,255.91 francs in comparison 


to the great increase in salaries due to to 7,149,461.19 in 1919. 


increase in size of the staff from 856 


0 


The same dividend as in 1919, 8 per 











Assets in Cuba - - 
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NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA 


(BANCO NACIONAL DE CUBA) 


HEAD OFFICE, HAVANA 


W. A. MERCHANT, President 
JOSE LOPEZ RODRIGUEZ—M. ESCOBAR—V. VIDAL—Vice-Presidents 
Cc. M. SOTOLONGO, Cashier 


Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits - 


125 Branches and Agencies on the Island 
in Spain (Madrid- Barcelona) 
Member American Bankers Association 


Sole Depositary and Fiscal Agent of the Government of Cuba 


Offers to Bankers and Merchants throughout the world, 
unsurpassed service for facilitating trade with the 
rapidly growing markets of Cuba. 


ASSOCIATE BANK IN NEW YORK 


BANK OF CUBA IN NEW YORK 
34 WALL STREET 


$15,447,220.18 
$238,809,410.20 














cent., is provided for. The present re- 
serve fund of 15,000,000 francs is to be 
increased by 500,000 francs and the em- 
ployees’ pension fund is to reach 5,821,- 
174.05 francs, also an increase of 
500,000 francs. 

The bank’s business development for 
the year is shown as follows by the in- 
creased turnover in comparison with 
previous years: 

Francs 
millions 


In consideration of the bank’s in- 
creased liabilities, the fully paid-up 
capital was augmented last March from 
60,000,000 francs to 70,000,000 francs. 
Besides opening a branch in Basle, the 
bank absorbed the Banca Svizzera 
Americana with head office at Locarno. 

A comparative tabulation of the prin- 
cipal items of the bank’s statements of 
1920 and 1919.is shown on the preced- 
ing page. 
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Cuba 








THE ELECTION IN CUBA 


The political situation in Cuba still 
is in a muddled state, despite the new 
presidential election March 15. Dr. 
Alfredo Zayas y Alfonso was chosen 
president of Cuba, but the Liberals, 
supporters of General Gomez, did not 
vote, upon the advice of their party’s 
executive committee. 

The election was a farce, incomplete 
returns showing Dr. Zayas with 12,419 
votes and less than 100 for General 
Gomez. The Gomez supporters, how- 
ever, are not expected to permit the 
approval of the election by Congress 
without a protest. In fact, it is re- 
ported there will be a “strike” of Lib- 
eral and Democratic members of the 
Congress to so clog the legislative ma- 
chinery as to prevent the proclamation 
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Foreign Offices 


GREAT BRITAIN 
London 
Liverpool 
Southampton 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow 

FRANCE 
Paris 
Bordeaux 
ivre 

Nice 
Marseilles 

EGYPT 
Cairo 

ITALY 
Rome 
Naples 
Genoa 

BELGIUM 
Antwerp 
Brussels 
Ostend 

HOLLAND 
Rotterdam 

SCANDINAVIA 
Copenhagen 
Christiania 
Stockholm 

SWITZERLAND 
Lucerne 
Zurich 

GERMANY 
Berlin 
remen 
Hamburg 
Coblenz 

SOUTH AMERICA 
Buenos Aires 
Montevideo 
Valparaiso 

THE ORIENT 
Yokohama 
Kobe 
Hong Kong 
Shanghai 
Manila, P, I. 

CANADA 
Montreal 
Torento 
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In 1891 the first foreign office of the Ameri- 
can Express Company opened its doors in Lon- 
don. The Company has steadily increased the 
scope of its activity in many lands, until at 
present there is hardly a commercial center or 
port of importance which does not show the 
familiar ‘““World Service’’ design. 


The branches in foreign lands now cover every 
continent and in addition we have ten thousand 
banking and shipping correspondents whose long 
association with us has made them almost integral 
parts of our own organization. 


In the year 1920 alone, to keep abreast with 
American commercial expansion overseas, new 
ofices have been opened for branches of the 
Company’s business in the following foreign 
cities :— 


Edinburgh, Scotland 
Brussels, Belgium 
Ostend, Belgium 
Gothenburg, Sweden 
Barcelona, Spain 
Zurich, Switzerland 


Lucerne, Switzerland 
Nice, France 

Cairo, Egypt 
Valparaiso, Chile 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Kobe, Japan 


American Express Offices furnish to Banks 
and their patrons, international banking opera- 
tions, export and import shipping facilities, travel 
accommodations, and foreign trade assistance. 


Long practical experience in the foreign field 
and thorough knowledge of the commercial and 
financial customs of every country, have made 
this service of the American Express Company 
an efficient medium through which banks can 
develop the foreign business of their clients. 


Details will be supplied on request. Address 
the Manager of nearest offices listed below. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


29 Luckie Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ninth & Locust Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Market Street at Second, San Francisco, Cal. 
32 North Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 








231 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 


L___GINTERNATIONAL BANKING,SHIPPING, TRAVEL AND FOREIGN TRADE: 
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4) THE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE 


REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO 


of the new president. The formation 
of a new cabinet by the president-elect 
is expected to be a delicate problem, as 
he represents a minority party in Cuba. 

Dr. Zayas stated after receiving the 
election returns that he expected the sit- 
uation to clear itself within a short 
time. He said he was confident that 
enough members of Congress would take 
their seats to form a quorum and pro- 
claim his election. He added that he 
expected so to organize his official 
family as to unite his supporters in one 
single political party. 

No serious clashes were reported dur- 
ing the election. 


& 


International Banking Notes 


It is announced by the New York agents 
of the Bank of British West Africa, 100 
Beaver Street, that a new branch of the 
hank has been opened at Mogador, Morocco. 
The Bank of British West Africa is one of 
the largest and most important of the 
British colonial banks, among its principal 
shareholders being three of the “Big Five” 
British banks, the Lloyds Bank, Limited, 
National Provincial and Union Bank of 


Is prepared to render 
exceptional service 
in exceptional times 


== RESOURCES 
over 


$ 41,000,000 


England, Limited, and the London County 
Westminster and Parrs Bank, Limited. The 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, is 
also a large shareholder, and these two 
banks cover completely the entire continent 
of Africa. Sir Frederick Eley, recently 
resigned as general manager of the National 
Provincial and Union Bank of England, 
Limited, and now in the United States, is 
a director. The bank now maintains forty- 
four branches in important centers in North 
and West Africa. Three offices in England 
and a branch in Hamburg, and close connec- 
tions in France and Belgium cover the con- 
tinent thoroughly. With the opening of the 
branch at Mogador the bank has eight 
offices in| Morocco which is indicative of 
the importance of that country in future 
world trade. 


© 


The New York agency of Banca Mar- 
morosch Blank & Co., of Bucharest, former- 
ly located at 115 Broadway, is now located 
at 31 Broadway. 


© 


The forty-ninth semi-annual report of the 
directors of the Dai-Ichi Ginko, Limited 
(formerly the First National Bank), Tokio, 
Japan, for the six months ended December 
31, 1920, shows net profits, including bal- 
ance of profit brought forward from last 
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Our Service to 
Banks and Bankers 


COLLECTIONS: A special division of our Foreign Department, 
modernly equipped, will effect collection of clean or docu 
mentary bills on any place in the country. Our terms cheer- 


fully furnished upon request. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT: Banks or Bankers desiring to issue Let- 
ters of Credit payable in Cuba are invited to correspond with 
us and we will arrange for cashing same at our Head Office or 


at any of our 90 branches, FREE OF COMMISSION. 


TRAVELERS AND REPRESENTATIVES: When recom- 
mended to us by any American Bank or Banker will be 
introduced to Cuban Importers and merchants dealing in their 
line. We have a COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
specially adapted for this service. 


CREDIT INFORMATION: Our INFORMATION DEPART- 
MENT will furnish reliable data regarding the financial stand- 
ing and character of Cuban firms. This service is FREE to 


Banks and Bankers doing business with us. 


We Cordially Invite Your Correspondence 


Bane falercional 


ey 


Foreign Department 


Head Office, Havana, Cuba 
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Che Bank of the Philippine Jalands 


(ESTABLISHED 1851) 
MANILA, P.I. 


Brancues: ILoiLto AND ZAMBOANGA 
ELISEO SENDRES, President 


RAFAEL MORENO, Secretary 
D. GARCIA, Cashier 


Capital fully paid-up 
Reserve Funds... 


Transacts general banking business. 


P. J. CAMPOS, Chief Foreign Dept. 


($0.50 = 1 peso) 


(pesos) 6,750,000.00 
4,900,000.00 


Buys and sells exchange on all the | 


principal cities of the world. 


AGENTS 


London: Nat’! Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
Spain: Banco Hispano Americano 
Hongkong: Netherland India Com’! Bank 
San — Wells Farge Nevada Nat’! 


Ban 
New York: National City Bank, The Guar- 
anty Trust Company and The Equitable 


Paris; Comptoir Nat’! d’Escompte 
Australia: Bank of New South Wales 
Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

— Continental & Commercial Nat’! 


Japan: Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd.. Bank 
of Taiwan, Ltd., and Sumitome Bank, 








account, of Yen 7,071,428.64. This was dis- 
posed of as follows: 
Yen 

To bonus for directors, auditors and 
chief officers 

To pension fund for officers and 
staffs 

To be added to reserve fund, raising 
that account to Yen 28,000,- 
Pe ere nr ere 3,000,000.00 

To dividends at 12 per cent per an- 
num 

Leaving a balance to be carried for- 
ee ee ee 1,907,508.64 
The bank has subscribed capital of Yen 

50,000,000, paid-up capital of Yen 29,525,000, 

and reserve fund of Yen 28,000,000. Besides 

its head office, it has four branches in Tokio, 

and locations in twenty-five other Japanese 

cities, and two branches in Korea (Chosen). 


© 


The government of Ecuador has issued a 
decree fixing the rate of exchange at 2.60 
sucres on New York. Under normal ex- 
change rates the sucre is worth about 50 
cents. 


280,300.00 
112,120.00 


1,771,500.00 


® 


The report of the Government Savings 
Bank of New South Wales shows deposits 
of £44,427,441 8s 5d in 1920. The number 


of accounts totaled 867,538. The growth of 
the bank in six years is represented by the 
increase in deposits of £10,891,184 1s and in 
172,728 additional accounts. 


® 


At the head office of Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 
and in the presence of a large number of 
the staff, Sir Richard Vassar-Smith, Bt., 
chairman of the bank, recently unveiled a 
memorial bearing the names of the 681 
members of the staff who lost their lives 
during the war. The memorial is executed 
in ebony and ivory from a design by Henry 
Rushbury. 

© 


The report of the Kajima Bank, Limited, 
Osaka, Japan, for the half-year ended De- 
cember 31, 1920, shows net profits of Yen 
1,570,834.36, distributed as follows: 

Yen 
Tegal and specific reserve fund.... 350,000.00 
Dividends at 10 per cent per an 


num 

Remuneration to directors and audi- 
tors 

Pension fund 

Reserved for taxes 

Balance of profit carried to next 


half year 325,834.36 
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London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 
Agency: MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 


Paris Branch; 16 Rue Halevy. Antwerp Branch: 22 Place de Meir 


Lisbon Branch: 32 Rua Aurea 
($5-=-£1.) 


$20,000,000 
15,000,000 
10,200,000 
10.500.000 


CAPITAL (Authorized) - -<- 
SUBSCRIBE!) CAPITAL 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - 
RESERVE FUND - = - 


DIRECTORS. 


E. ROSS DUFFIELD, Esq. 
RICHARD FOSTER, Easy. 
FOLLETT HOLT, Esq., M. Inst. C_E 
KENNETH MATHIESON, Eagq. 
BANKERS: 
LLOYDS BANK, LTD.: 


Cordoba, Parana. 
Calle B. de Lrigoyen 1138 


Sold on all Branches and Agencies. 








BANK OF ENGLAND; 
LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARRS BANK, LTD. 


BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA: 

BRAZIL:—Para, Maceio, Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, Santos,Sao Paulo, Bahia, Curityba, Pelotas, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Victoria, also an agency at Manaos. URUGUAY :—Montevideo, 
Montevideo Sub-Agency, Paysandu and Salto. 

ARGENTINA :—Buenos Aires, Roaario de Santa Fe, Mendoza, Rahia Rlanca, Concordia, Tucuman, 
Also in Buenos Aires:—RBarracas al Norte, Once, Roca, Calle Santa Fe 2122 and 
CHILE :—Valparaiao, Santiago, Antofagasta. 

COLOMBIA:—Bogota. PARAGUAY :— Asuncion. 


Correspondents in all other places of importance in these South American Countries 


Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. 
Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 


New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, ww. x. rossrns, scent. 


J. W BEAUMONT PEASE, Esq. 
HERMAN B. SIM, Esq. 

Sir RICHARD V. VASSAR-SMITH, Eart., D. L. 
ROBEPT A. THURBURN, Esq. (Managing) 


UNITED STATES OF 


Drafts and Cable Transfers 

















The Standard Bank, New York, has an- 
nounced the appointment of the following 
foreign representatives: Leo Gerstenang 
for Poland, with headquarters at Warsaw; 
Charles I. Cooper for Roumania, with head- 
quarters at Bucharest; Adolph Gerstenang 
for Lithuania, with headquarters at Kovno. 


© 


The Bank of Jugoslavia, Ltd., with head 
office at Zagreb, Jugoslavia, has been au- 
thorized to open an agency at 192 Broadway, 
New York City. 

0) 


John McAlley Barr and Trueman C. 
Evarts have been appointed assistant secre- 
taries at the London office of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 


© 


The net profits of the British Linen Bank 
for the year ended January 15, 1921, were 
£340,427 14s 6d, after providing for bad and 
doubtful debts, interest due to customers 
and rebate on bills current. To this must 
be added £48,381 16s 1d balance from the 
previous year, making £388,809 10s 7d, 
which has been applied as follows: 
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To payment of semi-annual 
dividend at rate of 16 
per cent per annum in 
Sept., 

To reduction of bank prem- 
ises and other heritable 
property 

To investment reserve ac- 
count 

To contingency account.... 

To payment of second semi-- 
annual dividend at rate 
of 16 per cent in March, 
1921 per annum 

Balance carried forward to. 
profit and loss account 


© 


The London and River Plate Bank, Ltd., 
has opened a branch at Antofagasta, Chile. 


© 


70,000 


10,000 


160,352 
50,000 


70,000 


28,457 


The opening of a new office of the Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commerce in Shang- 
hai provides American foreign traders with 
another source of information, and supplies 
an additional medium through which Chinese 
buyers can be reached. 

© 
The Finance and Trading Corporation of 


New York, 43 Exchange Place, has an- 





SJUNUUGLUNGGANONNGGOMOOOUAQOUUOUUGGUUUOUUAuNeEnnELonnnnnnEEEEAAAAANNLS 





nounced that Richard G. Cholmeley-Jones 
has resigned as director of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance to become vice-presi- 
dent of the corporation. Mr. Cholmeley- 
Jones was connected with the corporation 
for a time in 1919 when he returned from 
France, where he had been in charge of war 
risk insurance matters. 


© 


The Bank for India opened a branch at 
Singapore on January 13, 1921. 


10) 


The amount held on deposit in the Sav- 
ings Bank of Paris, an institution owned 
and controlled by the municipality, increased 
by almost 26 million frances in 1920. The 
bank, on December 31, 1920, according to 
official returns received by the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York, from its 
French information service, had 665,550 
depositors whose savings amounted to 154,- 
637,972 francs compared to 673,090 deposi- 
tors in the preceding year with bank ac- 
counts totaling 128,779,183 francs. Thus 
while there was a decrease in the actual 
number of accounts, the average amount of 
deposits increased. 


© 


Andressens Bank of Christiania, Norway, 
has just declared an annual dividend of 12 
per cent., according to a cable received at 
the National City Bank of New York. New 
profits for 1920 are 7,097,000 kroner, and 
the sum carried forward to profit and loss 
is 1,279,000 kroner. 

© 


The ninth floor in the new Kerr Steam- 
ship Company Building at 44 Beaver Street, 
New York, has been leased by the National 
Bank of South Africa, Ltd., which has been 


Paid up capital of 8 Million Kroner 


Makes American business a specialty and 
offers its services to banks and bankers 
in the United States of America. 


JPONUNAAMADUOUAAUUAGOQOUOOUOEGLOOUUQUOUOUOOEOOOOOOOOUOOOGAOUOUOUUOUEEOGGOOLUUQUOUOOOESOOOOUOUOTGEUOUOOUOUUU A EAEAOOUU OU TEEU OOOO UEAOU UO 


Aordish Bankinstitut Ys 


Christiania, Norway 


. = 2 


located for a number of years in the Astor 
Building, 10 Wall Street. The bank has 
taken its new quarters on a ten-year lease 
at a gross rental of approximately $300,000. 
Fred E. Sturgis and E. W. Lyon were the 
brokers. 


© 


The report of the directors of Banco 
Italiano of Lima, Peru, for the year ended 
December 31, 1920, shows net profits for the 
year of libras, equivalent to English pounds 
sterling, 117,773.0.34. This sum, with libras 
38,728.2.68 brought forward from the pre- 
ceding report, made a total of libras 156,- 
501.3.02, which was distributed as follows: 


10 per cent for reserve fund....Lp. 11,777.3.03 
12 per cent to directors and 
: 14,132.7.63 


employees 
18 per cent for dividends 50,400.0.00 
70,191.2.36 


Carried forward to next year... 

A fund of libras 10,000 was set aside as 
a fund of providence. By the disposition of 
the net profits for last year, the general re- 
serve fund was increased to libras 336,- 
332.0.63. 

Because of the growth of the bank’s op- 
erations, the capital was increased from 
libras 280,000 to libras 400,000, all paid-up. 

Banco Italiano is affiliated with the Banca 
Commerciale Italiana of Milan, Italy, the 
New York agency of which is at 62-64 Wil- 
liam Street. The New York agents are 
Guido Pedrazzini, Johu Stewart Durland, 
Siro Fusi, F. Saroli, Edoardo Roffi and 
Ernesto Gamper. 


© 


Receivers have been appointed for the im- 
porting and exporting firm of Gaston, Wil- 
liams & Wigmore, Inc. The action, taken 
in the federal court at New York City, is 
understood to be preliminary to a reorgani- 
zation. The book value of the company’s 
assets is said to be greater than outstanding 
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Cable Address ‘‘ Handelsbank’’ 





Svenska Handelsbanken 
STOCKHOLM 


** The Swedish Bank 


of Commerce’’ 


Own Funds: Kr. 181,000,000 

















liabilities. The company is understood to 
have lost heavily through repudiation by the 
Soviet Government of Russia of claims for 
supplies furnished the Imperial Russian 
Government and the Kerensky Government. 


© 


Aristide Blank, director of the Banca 
Marmorosch of Bucharest, who has been in 
the United States four months establishing 
branches of his bank in New York and other 
American cities, left on the Aquitania for 
Paris, where he will inspect the branch of 
the company before proceeding to Bucha- 
rest. Arthur Zentler, executive delegate, 
and M. Kogainiceanu and I. Heigler, man- 
aging directors, will remain in charge of 
the work in this country. Their headquar- 
ters are at the New York office, 33 Broad- 
way. 


(0) 


The Bank Voor Indie, established five 
months ago, with home offices at Amster- 
dam, has opened branches in the Dutch East 
Indies at Batavia, Sourabaya, and Sama- 
rang, and also at Singapore. The bank is 
capitalized at 50,100,000 guilders and is 
closely affiliated with the Rotterdamsche 
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Bankvereeniging, which controls ninety-nine 
branches in Holland, four in South America, 
and one each in Genoa and Barcelona. 


© 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York have been informed by cable that upon 
recommendation of the French Ministry of 
Finance, Georges Hebmann, manager of the 
company’s Paris office, had been nominated 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in rec- 
ognition of his services during the war. 


© 


Charles F. Koth, vice-president and man- 
ager foreign department of the Harriman 
National Bank of New York, has returned 
from a two months’ economic and financial 
survey of conditions in the larger European 
centres. 


(0) 


Leo Goldschmied, managing director of 
Banca Commercial Italiana of Milan, Italy, 
has arrived in this country to study the ex- 
change question between the United States 


and Italy. Mr. Goldschmied was a delegate 
to the interallied conference at Brussels as 
a financial adviser. 





Book Reviews 


LeTrers FROM THE Front. (Pub- 
lished for private circulation by the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, To- 
ronto. ) 


It is the purpose of this volume to 
furnish a record of the part played by 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 
the Great War. How important this 
part was may be seen from the number 
of enlistments from the bank—over 
1,700, and the number of those who died 
in the service from wounds or disease— 
258. Particulars are given as to each 
enlistment, and portraits published of 
those of the staff who gave their lives 
in the war or were decorated or men- 
tioned in despatches. 

But the volume is principally de- 
voted to the publication of “letters 
from the front,” which give with much 
wealth of detail the humor and the 
tragedy which constitute the daily rou- 
tine of a soldier’s life. These docu- 
ments are of great value because of 
their intimate character, and afford a 
view of the war to be gained in no 
other way. 

As a tribute to the valor and patriot- 
ism of those who went forth from the 
bank to serve their country, the volume 
is most appropriate. It is of octavo 
size, printed on heavy deckle-edge pa- 
per, and handsomely bound. 

From an introduction by Sir John 
Aird, general manager of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, the following ex- 
tract is taken: 


“The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
had truly a ‘far-flung battle line,’ for 
in the war her soldiers fought on every 
front on which British arms were rep- 
resented, and we trust that these letters 
from trench, billet and prison camp, 
captured objective and hospital ward, 
will prove of value to all who desire 
first-hand impressions of the fields on 
7 Canada’s sons have won immortal 
ame, ‘ 


The bank has paid a graceful and 
worthy tribute to its men, who showed 
themselves loyal and true in time of 


danger. Fortunately, many of those 
who went abroad to serve their country 
have long since returned to their duties 
at the bank. 

The letters, as a whole, are of a 
cheerful and even comic tone; but there 
are some you can not read without a 
choking in the throat. For example, 
here’s a dying message from Private 


Tucker: 


“Tell dad that I would rather be in 
the condition I am now in, than to have 
failed to fight for my country.” 


UD 


INTRODUCTION To Pusiic Finance. By 
Carl C. Plehn. New York: The 
MacMillan Company. 


Technical details and wearisome ta- 
bles of statistics have been avoided in 
this book wherever possible. Abundant 
references to statistical compilations 
are given, so that such matters can be 
readily found if needed. The countries 
whose financial systems have been 
chiefly used to illustrate principles are 
England, Germany, France and the 
United States. 

In this fourth edition, the additions 
made record only the more momentous 
changes in governmental finance. The 
income tax, and inheritance tax have 
been completely rewritten in view of 
their present importance, and all other 
topics have been made thoroughly up- 
to-date. 

ay 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
By Isaac Lippin- 
D. Appleton and 


Economic 
Unitep States. 
cott. New York: 
Company. 


This economic history gives a clear 
and always interesting account of the 
economic history of the United States 
from the first settlement down to the 
present day. It is a history of growth, 
and particular attention is given to the 
enormous development since 1860, 
Manufactures, commerce, agriculture, 
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railroads, labor organization, money 
and banking are shown in their steady 
expansion, and attention is given to the 
newer features of economic develop- 
ment such as the growth of organized 
markets, new systems of business or- 
ganization and management, industrial 
and commercial education. 

The construction of the book is such 
that not only may the developments in 
each particular field of industry be 
traced, but also the continuous and re- 
lated growth in all other fields. The 
work is brought down to 1920 and in- 
cludes the war development and regu- 
lation of industry and also the measures 
enacted by Congress to put the indus- 
tries back on a peace basis. 


ay 


Daniel 
Ronald 


Lasor MatinTeNANcE. By 
Bloomfield. New York: 
Press. 


This volume gives thorough treatment 
to industrial housing plans, financial 
aids, and other welfare systems that will 
be of value to the worker. The aim has 
been to give as many practical examples 
of successful work as possible, so that 
employers, employment executives, and 
service workers would have at hand the 
experience of other concerns combined 
with information and discussion as to 
the best practice. Methods of Ameri- 
canization, recreation of employees, 
care of the health, accident prevention, 
lunch-room and restaurant, plant news- 
paper or magazine, group insurance, 
profit-sharing and many other problems 
are thoroughly discussed. 


a 


Traintinc InpustriaL Workers. By 
Roy Willmarth Kelly. New York: 
Ronald Press. 


Vocational training is described and 
explained, specialized work, apprentice- 
ship, rating systems, and many other 
training problems are taken up in this 
volume. As the educational factor is con- 
sidered thoroughly as an important part 
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of any labor policy, this book tells in- 
dustrial managers and educational di- 
rectors about the lessons which both 
school people and manufacturers have 
learned in shop and factory education, 
and shows how these lessons can be ap- 
plied to particular establishments. The 
successful accomplishments in vocation- 
al education are reviewed with the rea- 
sons for their success. A survey of all 
the important types of schools and 
classes and illustrations of their work 


is given. 
ay 


THe Work or Watt Srreet. By 
Sereno S. Pratt. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 


The revised and enlarged edition of 
this standard book furnishes a practical, 
up-to-date view of the mechanism, per- 
sonality, functions, operations and rami- 
fications of the greatest financial center 
in the western world. It is written so 
clearly and interestingly that the reader 
can readily observe and gain a clear 
and comprehensive idea of the work of 
Wall Street. This new edition shows 
the many important changes which have 
recently taken place in the structure of 
the financial center, which have revolu- 
tionized business as far as its relations 
to government are concerned. 


a 


EmPLoyMENT Metuops. By Nathan W. 
Shefferman. New York: Ronald 
Press. 


This volume covers the office end of 
employment management by explaining 
practical methods of selecting men and 
assigning them to suitable jobs. It first 
takes up the function and development 
of an employment department, empha- 
sizing the need for it. The best means 
of getting employees, hiring, selecting 
and assigning them to the right job is 
discussed in detail. How to hold em- 
ployees after getting the right ones by 
training and educational supervision. 
just payments, transfers and promo- 
tions are taken in turn, and discussed 
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thoroughly. Employing for office, store 
and bank is treated as well as industrial 
employment. In a final summing up 
great emphasis is laid upon the human 
element in all employment methods. 


We 


Tue States or Sourn America. By 
Charles Domville-Fife. New York: 
The MacMillan Company. 


This book is a concise survey of each 
state and its principal cities of South 
America. An account is given of the 
economic condition, railways, indus- 
tries, foreign trade, laws relating to the 
granting of Government concessions, 
commercial travelers, and other matters 
of importance to those who have, or 
propose to have, an interest financially 
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or commercially in the various coun- 
tries, and an endeavor made to supply 
such information as has been suggested 
by inquiries received at the several 
Legations and Consulates General in 
Great Britain, combined with informa- 
tion gathered from South American 
sources. 

The work is adapted to the needs of 
the British or American merchant and 
investor. Beside the facts that are nec- 
essary, there is information given about 
the more significant characteristics of 
the peoples who live in the Southern 
Continent. The author represents 
South America as a land of great op- 
portunity for the wideawake capitalist, 
engineer and salesman. _ Statistics, 
which are drawn from census reports 
and other authoritative sources are 
given. 


W 


Taking the Count 


66()N Monday the number that visited 

the main banking floor was 4102. 
On the following day visitors num- 
bered 3688 and on Wednesday and 
Thursday, 2710 and 2242 respectively.” 

Many who read this account of the 
opening of the new Fifth Avenue Office 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York wondered how the bank was 
able to figure so accurately the number 
of visitors. The answer is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 

This little counting device which is 
manufactured by the C. J. Root Com- 
pany of Bristol, Conn., has been found 
very useful by banks that are anxious 


to get the actual figures on the number 
of persons visiting various departments 
from day to day. These figures often 


tell a truer story and point to more 
accurate conclusions than do the actual 
record of dollar-and-cents transactions. 


Uh 


FS 


Passing of a Great Naturalist and Poet 


j? ROBABLY few who had long 

known the late John Burroughs 
for his delightful studies in natural his- 
tory, and as a poet, knew that he was 
formerly connected indirectly with 


finance and banking. Mr. Burroughs, 
whose death occurred on March 29, 
while returning to his Eastern home 
from a trip to the Pacific Coast, was in 
the Treasury Department at Washing- 
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JOHN BURROUGHS 
Naturalist, who died March 29, 1921 


ton from 1862 to 1872, and a national 
bank examiner from 1872 to 1883. 

It is related of Mr. Burroughs that 
during his school days he had a great 
horror of English composition. It is 
said that when he was fourteen, in com- 
mon with the members of his class at 
school, he was required to write twelve 
lines of original composition. He copied 
something out of a comic almanac. His 
theft was detected. Again, in despera- 
ation, upon his second trial he paid Jay 
Gould, his classmate, sixty cents for a 
twelve-line verse which he handed in as 
his own. It was a piece of unredeem- 
able doggerel, and Mr. Burroughs him- 
self could never tell the meaning of 
some of the lines. 

In later years Mr. Burroughs became 
one of America’s leading prose writers. 
While Mr. Gould entered the financial 
field, Burroughs afterwards had no need 
of hired assistance in poetical composi- 
tion, as the following from his pen 
abundantly shows: 


WAITING 


Serene, I fold my hands and wait 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 
I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For, lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 

I wait with joy the coming years; 

My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder height; 
So flows the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
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H. M. Webster & Company 


Public Accountants - Auditors - Production Engineers 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS: 
Bank and Foreign Exchange - Audits and Systems 


Income Tax 


23 West 43rd Street 
New York City 


Southern Bldg. 82 State Street 
Washington, D. C. Albany, N. Y. 


Bank audits require a specialized 
knowledge that comes only from long expe- 
rience. We are in an unusually advanta- 
geous position not only to make bank 
audits but to perform all of the functions 
of financial and commercial accountancy. 


New York Telephone— Vanderbilt 1908 
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First National Bank of Jersey City, N. J. 


Te above is a recent example of one 
of the many fine banking structures 
designed by 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Correspondence Invited 





The Dominion Bank, Head Office. Toronto, Canada 


The Dominion Bank Celebrates Fiftieth 


Anniversary 


Oe 1, 1921, was the 
fiftieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of The Dominion Bank 
as the institution opened for business on 
that day in the year 1871. The prem- 
ises which the bank first occupied were 
at 40 King Street East, Toronto, on 
the north side near Toronto Street and 
opposite where the King Edward Hotel 
now stands. The location today is oc- 
cupied by a retail merchant. 

The following gentlemen constituted 
the original board of directors: 


president ; 
Peleg Howland, miller, vice-president ; 


James Austin, financier, 


Frank Smith (afterwards Sir Frank), 
merchant; James Crowther, lawyer; 
James Holden, contractor; J. H. Mead, 
fur merchant; John Worthington, con- 
tractor. 

R. H. Bethune, who was the man- 
ager of the Toronto branch of the 
Quebec Bank, resigned from that posi- 
tion and became the chief executive of 
The Dominion Bank under the style of 
Cashier, which corresponds to the posi- 
tion of General Manager today. 

By the following year agencies of 
the bank had been opened at Whitby, 
Oshawa, Orillia, Uxbridge, and at the 
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corner of Queen and Esther Streets, 
Toronto. This last mentioned branch 
was the first “city branch” to be opened 
by any bank in Canada. The term 
“city branch” is used by Canadian 
banks to denote an office other than the 
main office in any city where two 
branches of any one bank are main 
tained. 

In 1879 the head office of the bank 
was moved to the fine building which 
had been erected for the purpose on 
the southwest corner of King and 
Yonge Streets. In 1914 the present 
handsome head office building was fin- 
ished and occupied. 

Edmund B. Osler (now Sir Edmund), 
the present president of the bank, was 
elected to the board of directors in 1882 
and in 1883 the Hon. (afterwards Sir) 
Frank Smith was elected vice-president, 
upon the death of Peleg Howland. 

In 1892 Mr. Bethune’s designation of 
Cashier was changed to that of General 
Manager and upon his death in 1895, 
R. D. Gamble succeeded to the office of 

SIR EDMUND B. OSLER General Manager. 
a ao In 1897 James Austin died and Sir 


Board Room 
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Frank Smith became president, Ed- 
mund B. Osler succeeding to the vice- 
presidency. In that year A. W. Aus- 
tin, a son of James Austin, became a 
member of the board of directors. 

In 1899 Mr. Gamble died and was 
succeeded as general manager by T. G. 
Brough. 

In January, 1901, the bank lost the 
services of Sir Frank Smith, who died 
that month, and E. B. Osler was elected 
to succeed him as president, W. D. 
Matthews becoming vice-president. 

Mr. Brough died suddenly in 1906 af- 
ter occupying the position of general 
manager for seven years, and he was 
succeeded by Clarence A. Bogert, who 
has been the general manager of the 
bank from that time. 

In 1907 A. M. Nanton of Winnipeg 
(now Sir Augustus) was elected to the 
board of directors, and in the year 1919 
he and A. W. Austin became vice-presi- 
dents. 

On July 1, 1911, the bank opened a 
branch in London, England, at 73 Corn- 
hill, E. C., and on March 31, 1919, an 


CLARENCE A. BOGERT 
General Manager 


View of Main Banking Room 
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Cc. S. HOWARD 
New York Agent 


agency of the institution was established 
at 51 Broadway, New York. 
At present the bank maintains 125 
branches in various parts of Canada. 
The board of directors consists of 
the following: 


Sir Edmund B. Osler, Toronto, 
president; A. W. Austin, president Con- 
sumers’ Gas Co., Toronto, and Sir 
Augustus M. Nanton, of Messrs. Osler, 
Hammond & Nanton, Winnipeg, -vice- 
presidents ; James Carruthers, grain ex- 
porter, Montreal; E. W. Hamber, B. 
C. Mills Timber and Trading Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver; H. W. Hutchinson, capital- 
ist, Winnipeg; R. S. McLaughlin, pres- 
ident McLaughlin Motor Co., Ltd., 


Oshawa, and director General Motors 
Corporation; also the following Toron- 
to gentlemen: 

R. J. Christie, president Christie, 
Brown Co., Ltd., biscuit manufacturers ; 
Sir John C. Eaton, president T. Eaton 
Co., Ltd., departmental stores, Toronto 
and Winnipeg; Wilmot L. Matthews, 
president Canada Malting Co., Ltd.; 
H. H. Williams, capitalist; W. W. 
Near, president Page-Hersey Tubes, 
Ltd.; A. T. Reid, president A. T. Reid 
Co., Ltd., manufacturers. 

The chief executive officials of the 
bank are: 

C. A. Bogert, general manager, who 
also is the president of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association; W. K. Pearce, 
Toronto, and F. L. Patton, Winnipeg, 
assistant general managers; Evan A. 
Begg, superintendent of branches; Wil- 
liam C. MacAgy, chief inspector, and 
A. H. Baillie, secretary. 

The following statistics indicate the 
growth of the bank’s business since its 
establishment: 


Total Net 
Deposits Profits 


Total 
Assets 
At end of 
$2,541,000 
5,939,000 
12,731,000 - 
25,623,000 18,577,000 
70,179,000 53,547,000 
139,263,000 104,941,000 


$1,057,000 
3,380,000 
8,576 


$107,000 
143,00 


Since its inception the bank has paid 
the following dividends and bonuses to 
its shareholders: 


Date of 
Bonus 


May 1, 1887 to 
May 1, 1894 


Rate of Bonus 
Dividend Period Yearly 
8% From Feb. 1, 1% 
1871 to April 

30, 1882 
1, 1913 to 
1915 


2% Jan. 
Jan. 1, 

From May 1, 1% Jan. 1, 1920 
1894 to July 
31, 1900 
From Aug. 1, 1% 
1900 to Dee. 
81, 1905 
From Jan. 1, 
1906 


Jan. 1, 1921 


au 





Main Entrance, Foreign Credit Corporation 


Foreign Credit Corporation 


HE controlling thought which 

prompted the drafting of Section 

13 of the Federal Reserve Act was 
to create a discount market in this 
country similar to that which has for 
many years been a leading factor in 
Europe in the development of foreign 
trade. Not only European but also 
Central and South American countries 
lave always found it convenient to 
finance by means of acceptances the 
larger portion of their business with 
foreign countries, while in the United 
States some of our own progressive 
nerchants have in the past found the 
eceptance facilities, which London 
inancial institutions were able to place 
t their disposal, of great advantage. 


Through the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act and its amendments, 
financial institutions in the United 
States, which before its enactment were 
not in position to extend to our mer- 
chants as favorable terms as foreign 
money centers afforded, are now enabled 
to provide the more adequate facilities, 
of which United States business inter- 
ests stood in great need. 

To more effectively meet the present 
day responsibility, resting upon Ameri- 
can bankers, incident to retaining and 
developing the advances into foreign 
fields, which American business has 
achieved during recent years, certain 
American financial interests during the 
latter part of 1919 united in forming a 
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EUGENE V. R. THAYER ALBERT BRETON 


Chairman of Board Foreign Credit Corporat'on, President Foreign Credit Corporation, Vice-President 
President Foreign Bond and Share Corpora- Guaranty Trust Company, Vice-President 
tion, New York Asia Banking Corporation 


Entrance Hall 
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specialized international banking insti- 
tution, organized along the lines of the 
well-known London acceptance houses. 
The Foreign Credit Corporation com- 
menced business in September, 1919, 
with a paid-up capital and surplus of 
$6,000,000. The offices of this corpo- 
ration are at 30 Pine Street, New York 
City. Its stockholding banks are: 
Guaranty Trust Company, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, Central Union Trust Com- 
pany, Liberty Securities Corporation, 
Shawmut Corporation of Boston, Phila- 
delphia National Bank. 

In addition to promoting the use of 
acceptance credits, creative of bills 
eligible under the meaning of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act and its amendments, 
the Foreign Credit Corporation has been 
instrumental in arranging special export 
financing for large American interests 
of shipments of United States products 
to countries, which, as a result of war 
conditions, require special credit facili- 
ties at the present time. These latter 
transactions were consummated through 
co-operation with the War Finance 
Corporation. They were the first 


GERHARD M. DAHL 


Vice-President Foreign Credit Corporation, Vice- 
President Chase National Bank, New York 


Treasurer’s Office and Mezzanine Gallery 
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Db. RAYMOND NOYES ROMAINE A. PHILPOT 


Vice-President and General Manager, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Foreign Credit Corporation Foreign Credit Corporation 
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Office of Vice-President and General Manager 
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Executive Offices 


loans of their kind to be arranged by 
American bankers and involved special 
“long time” financing of shipments, 
comprising food stuffs and other neces- 
sities of life, to European countries 
where they were urgently needed. 
While the Foreign Credit Corporation 
specializes along the lines described, 
principally as an acceptance house, 
financing exports, imports, and domestic 
transactions by means of acceptance 
credits, it operates also along other 
lines of international banking and has 
financial connections in all countries of 
the world, where its import letters of 
credit, issued on behalf of American 
buyers, are available in the currency of 


the respective countries or in United 
States dollars, as may be required. Its 
principal European correspondents are 
the Guaranty Trust Company in Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Paris, Brussels, Con- 
stantinople, and Havre. 

Present conditions abroad indicate 
that foreign trade may require consid- 
erable time for recovery but it seems 
certain that the introduction of accept- 
ances and their increasing use, in con- 
junction with the sound character of 
the revised banking laws represented 
by the Federal Reserve System, will 
operate to assist materially in the read- 
justment process. 
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In Which Are United 
THE CITIZENS SAVINGS AND Trust COMPANY 
THE First NATIONAL BANK 
Union COMMERCE NATIONAL BANK 
THE First Trust AND SAvINGS COMPANY 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


HE return to normal conditions 
which has been so eagerly antic- 
ipated for so many months re- 

mains still in the future. Opinion 
seems to be general that conditions are 
getting better but all agree that the 
process of readjustment is not yet com- 
plete. “Hesitancy,” says the Mid- 
Month Review of the Irving National 
Bank of New York, “still rules in bus- 
iness and continued irregularity in most 
industries.” There are many reasons, 
the bank states, which lead business 
men to proceed cautiously until there is 
more stability in the course of trade. 
Encouraging factors, however, are noted 
in the gradual revival of the building 
industries and in the steady improve- 
ment in the reserve ratio of the Federal 
Reserve banks. 

The American National Bank of San 
Francisco takes a favorable view of the 
situation as follows: 


While business in these times is not all 
roses and sunshine, it is at least reassuring 
to reflect that a number of things that were 
predicted to happen have not happened. 
There has been no financial disturbance, 
and monetary conditions are steadily im- 
proving. No widespread embarrassments 
have occurred in the business world, despite 
losses of magnitude due to the rapid decline 
in commodity values. Idleness and wage 
reductions have resulted in no social or 
political upheaval, and propaganda of ideas 
socialistic or sovietistic is very largely 
wasted effort. In fact the American people 
continue to go about their affairs in a sen- 
sible way, taking their losses philosophically, 


making their individual adjustments, looking 
hopefully to the future and declining to 
brood over the troubles they may have 
passed through. 


A recent letter of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York sums up the sit- 
uation as follows: 


Business conditions are about as they have 
been for several weeks, with the buyers 
of the country still holding to their belief 
that a lower level of commodity prices is 
about to be established.Purchases according- 
ly continue on the basis of ordering only to 
meet urgent needs. The farmers are busy 
with their planting and are not giving much 
attention to the marketing of their stored 
crops. Their buying, as shown by the re- 
ports of the mail-order houses, is marked 
by extreme conservatism. The steel indus- 
try continues to reduce its output, the 
average being about 35 per cent. of capacity 
for the whole country. There are some in- 
dications of greater activity in building. 
Railroad traffic, reported slightly better than 
last month, is considerably less than it was 
a year ago. Altogether, the situation is 
indicative of the waiting attitude which 
seems to have taken possession of the people 
of the country. In the best informed 
quarters there is confidence that the under- 
lying strength of industry and commerce 
and a belief that the settlement of the 
major problems here and abroad will stimu- 
late business and help to solve the many 
minor ones which now vex the world. 


LIQUIDATION MUST NOT BE HALTED 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York states that “world-wide 
liquidation has reached a point where 
it cannot be halted for the benefit of 
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The Beginnings of Transportation 
tp old stage coaches performed a valiant 


service in establishing communication be- 
tween New York and other parts of the coun- 
try. It was the succeeding era of transportation 
development, however, which determined the 
gigantic and rapid expansion of American bus- 
iness. Men closely associated, as directors, with 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company figured 
notably in this development —John Stevens, 
who built the first locomotive, took out the first 
charter for a railroad, built the first ocean-going 
steamship; DeWitt Clinton, who was respon- 
sible for the Erie Canal; Walter Bowne, whose 
name is linked with the first street railway. For 
122 years the Bank has bent its huge and grow- 
ing resources to the service of the commerce and 
industry which this development made possible. 
And today its rare background of experience, 
added to its comprehensive and first-hand knowl- 
edge of present-day conditions, give an assurance 
to its counsel that few banks possess. 
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Guardianship & Safety 


IX the early days of The Chemical Bank—before 
the time of adequate vaults and efficient policing 
—it was the custom of the cashier to sleep in cham- 
bers directly above the banking room so that he 
might personally guard the funds of the bank’s 
depositors night and day. 


This same spirit of vigilant guardianship coupled with 
farsighted cooperation and modern banking methods 
are the cornerstones of this Bank’s policy today. 


We are seeking new business on our record. 


THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
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any group or unit of production either 
in the United States or elsewhere. 
Employers and workers who are un- 
willing to face present conditions 
frankly and courageously are retarding 
resumption of normal business and 
working against their own interests. 
Prevailing wage scales, which under 
present conditions are of little real 
advantage to the workers, are an abso- 
lute deterrent to the lowered costs which 
must be established before the prices 
of coal and steel can be lowered and 
freight rates altered. High wage rates 
are purely illusory as long as wide- 
spread unemployment or part time work 
reduces real income and impairs pur- 
chasing power.” 


THE OUTLOOK 


“When will business begin to pick 
up again?” This question is one which 
is uppermost in the minds of nearly all 
business men these days. Of course, 
there can be no exact answer. The 


following opinions, however, will be of 
interest: 

The First Wisconsin National Bank 
of Milwaukee: 


Some discontent is being expressed at the 
slowness of trade improvement. General re- 
vival, at first predicted for early spring, 
is now scheduled for late spring or summer. 
The best opinion is that the return of nor- 
mal conditions will not be in the least 
spectacular. Each month will see steady 
gain. By the end of the year, barring the 
unforeseen, business should be on its feet 
‘again. It is not good sense to look for the 
fortuitous and unexpected in business. This 
is not real optimism. The confidence of 
reward from unremitting toil is. the only 
kind of optimism that has any certainty of 
winning. The sooner everybody in trade 
and industry makes up his mind that he 
will have to work for what he gets, the 
easier it will be to get over this period of 
readjustment. 


Lewis G. Harriman, vice-president, 
Fidelity Trust Company of Buffalo: 
During the next few months we must, I 


fear, go through further tribulations. There 
must be further liquidation, particularly in 
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certain lines not greatly touched so far— 
further passing and reduction of dividends 
and perhaps more failures. The foreign sit- 
uation is still acutely dangerous and _ this 
must be cleared up, or at least put on the 
right read, for under present conditions we 
are at the parting of the ways so far as for- 
eign trade is concerned. When the 8 per 
cent. bonds of the foreign countries of best 
credit do not sell at par further financing 
is impossible, and when foreign trade bank- 
ing corporations can hardly be floated at all, 
and then only with the greatest difficulty, 
there will be little hope of paying off cur- 
rent balances owing us for these now have 
nearly if not quite reached their possible 
limit. I expect renewed efforts along these 
lines, but I believe it will take at least a 
year before a real solution is arrived at. 


Oliver J. Sands, president, American 
National Bank, Richmond, Va.: 


I confess I do not see much chance for 
cheap or reasonably cheap money this year, 
and I do not believe there can be much 
revival in business until we can get money 
to finance business at fair rates. The gov- 
ernment must stop using our commercial 
borrowing facilities. 

Taxation, national and local, must be ad- 
justed and the burden lightened. We must 
not try to pay our government debt so fast. 
Do you realize that we paid 40 per cent. of 
our war expenditures (except loans to allies) 
by taxation? The revision of our tax laws 
downward is certainly ahead of us. What 
we all must do is to get down to the real 
old-fashioned American basis of hard work 
and economy in every department of life— 
cut our costs, produce more, save more, 
stand together—and work out our own sal- 
vation without expecting the government to 
do it. 


H. R. Aisthorpe, cashier, First Bank 
and Trust Company, Cairo, IIl.: 


“Conditions” are most favorable for the 
rapid return to normal business, full em- 
ployment and financial profit to all—but we 
must all work and save, spending freely for 
comforts and sensible pleasures but applying 
the economic pruning knife to extravagance 
and waste. 

Buying at home, and buying now, are 
splendid slogans but buying carefully as 
well, meets the view of every conservative 
business man. We are looking into the mir- 
ror of business activity; we shall see the re- 
flection of ourselves. We get measure for 
measure from life what we put into it. 

We have all of the keen edged tools with 
which to work out a greater day. Let us 
get busy—you and I. 

Francis 


H. Sisson, vice-president, 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New 


York: 

There has been a marked change in senti- 
ment regarding the industrial and business 
prospects of the country during the last few 
months. This has been due to reports from 
all sections of the country since the first 
of the year, but especially during the last 
month, which indicate that constructive 
economic factors are now in the ascendant. 
The general situation, in fact, is decidedly 
encouraging and there are daily evidences 
of its gradual but steady improvement. The 
forces of progressive prosperity are un- 
doubtedly gathering momentum for a re- 
vival of business on a large scale and sound 
basis. 


Charles S. Calwell, president, Corn 
Exchange National Bank, Philadelphia, 
ras? 


With a new administration to handle the 
reins of government, it is a time to pause 
and contemplate the fact that statesmanship 
will play a vital part in the solution of the 
problems which confront us. These prob- 
lems have a direct bearing on the future of 
American business. The country approaches 
its task confidently. Optimism is always 
desirable, but give us sane optimism, a com- 
mon-sense frame of mind that will do its 
part towards the adoption of practical work- 
ing measures for restoring the flow of bus- 
iness to its normal channels. 


“THE TEMPER OF THE COUNTRY” 


The Whitney-Central Banks of New 
Orleans observe a marked improvement 
in what they term “the temper of the 
country.”” By this is meant the general 
attitude of the public towards economic 
conditions. “All classes of people,” 
says the Bulletin, “are getting adjusted 
to the price declines which came so sud- 
denly that it was difficult to understand 
what caused them or to accept them 
readily... The people who took the first 
losses are now more reconciled to them 
as they see that the situation is general, 
and as they find some compensation in 
the lower prices of things they have to 
buy. The prices of foodstuffs have 
been steadily declining; clothing at re- 
tail is notably cheaper, and as the costs 
of living come down wage-earners are 
disposed to accept reductions, which, in 
turn, lower production costs and tend 
to put industry on a more stable basis ” 
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Co-operation 
in Banking 


National Bank has been co-operating with mer- 
chants and manufacturers by assisting and ad- 
vising them regarding financial matters. 


| es a period of thirty-eight years The Seaboard 


By practical co-operation we have endeavored to render during this period 
a real banking service that would meet the particular requirements of every 


With these complete facilities in mind—the suggestions which our officers 
may be able to make as to your financial plans may be of particular value. 


We shall be pleased to discuss this complete financial Service with you- 


The Seaboard National Bank 


of the City of New York 
Total Resources over Seventy-one Million Dollars 














BUILDING 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York reviews the building situation 
as follows: 


Although there have been reductions in 
the price of many building materials, high 
wage rates and working rules which make 
economical employment of labor impossible, 
together with high freight rates, have pre- 
vented material lowering of construction 
costs. As a result building has been re- 
stricted almost entirely to absolutely neces- 
sary work. The F. W. Dodge Company’s 
review of building and construction activity 
during February estimates new contracts 
awarded in the states north of the Ohio 
and east of the Missouri at $100,789,000 as 
compared with contracts for $216,663,000 
awarded in February, 1920. A considerable 
volume of inquiries indicates that there is a 
potential demand which will make itself 
felt as soon as and not until costs of labor 
and material are lowered to what the pub- 
lic regards as reasonable. Meanwhile, the 
disinclination of labor not only to accept 
lower wage rates but to give adequate return 
for wages paid will continue to restrict new 
honsing, thus directly preventing a reduc- 
tion in rent which, next to food, is the 


largest single item of the workingmen’s liv- 
ing expenses. 


INVESTMENTS 


The City National Bank of Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama, notes the growth in sav- 
ings deposits recently even in areas 
where unemployment has been most 
serious. Various sections, the bank 
states, report record savings accumula- 
tions. 


On the same subject the National 
City Bank of Chicago states: 


Individual investors are making large pur- 
chases of United States Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness with the result that the 
general public is now holding more than 
three-quarters of these outstanding issues. 
This has relieved the banks materially, since 
one year ago the portfolios of the Federal 
Reserve banks held. more than half of such 
certificates then in existence. The public 
is making also increased purchases of bank- 
ers’ acceptances and a trustworthy estimate 
recently made shows that approximately 
$1,150,000,000 of such acceptances were out- 
standing. This is highly encouraging, since 
the creation of a discount market in the 
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United States was possible only after the 
Federal Reserve machinery was installed a 
few weeks after the world war began. It 
is noteworthy that the large savings banks 
in New York and various other states are 
now making heavy investments in accept- 
ances. There is still good buying of high- 
grade securities, and within the past month 
there has been a further broadening in the 
demand for long-term bond issues. An ex- 
traordinary movement has been the enormous 
sales of foreign bonds and notes to Ameri- 
can investors. Within six weeks after the 
new year opened fully $500,000,000 of new 
foreign government and foreign municipal 
loans were marketed in this country. This 
movement was quite unprecedented for so 
short a period in a peace year and the 
issuing banking houses are taking care to 
see that the market is protected from exces- 
sive offerings. Fresh issues of South Ameri- 
“an bonds have been placed in this country 
and it looks as if there would be much more 
financing for foreign government account 
before the movement was definitely checked. 
These sales of foreign bonds are of great 
advantage at this time, since the effect is 
to create in the United States enormous 
credit balances available for foreign pur- 
chasers of American foodstuffs and mer- 
chandise. 


THE WOOL MARKET 


The First National Bank of Boston 
summarizes the situation in the wool 
market in a recent bulletin as follows: 


Momentarily the wool market is dull and 
waiting for the buying of goods for the 
heavy-weight season to be reflected in the 
purchase on the part of mills of raw ma- 
terials. Thus far the openings of goods 
for the heavy-weight season appear to have 
met with a very fair response on the part 
of buyers, who might well be expected to 
be rather skeptical concerning values at 
present, but who evidently are convinced 
that the manufacturers have marked prices 
reasonably low, in view of the cost of pro- 
duction to-day, and that they are determined 
to induce buying if reasonable prices will 
bring that to pass. It is commonly believed 
that the mills must come into the market 
presently to cover their requirements against 
cloth sales, since stocks of raw materials 
at the mills cannot be especially heavy. For 
the moment, however, they are waiting, ap- 
parently in the belief that the heavy stocks 
of wool in the markets of the world do 
not necessitate immediate buying here. 
Heavy purchases have been made in the 
foreign markets, more especially in Australia 
and South America, since the first of the 
vear, shipments to the United States from 
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the River Plate alone during February 
being reported at about 50,000,000 pounds 


INCREASED INVENTORIES 


The Cleveland Trust Company in a 
recent bulletin points out that the 
financial statements of large industrial 
corporations recently made public show 
large increases in quantities of goods 
on hand, on which the bank comments 
as follows: 


These facts mean that during a number 
of months to come the main task of these 
companies will be to work off these inven- 
tories at prices which will be far below 
those at which they were acquired. As they 
do this they will reduce their debts and 
collect their receivable accounts, using in 
the process much larger amounts of manu- 
factured goods than would have been neces- 
sary a year ago when prices were high. 
This means that the resumption of new 
manufacturing will be gradual and _ that 
money rates will tend to remain relatively 
high. 

ce a” 
THE GREAT UNAUDITED 

Haskins & Sells, New York, take 
occasion to point out in a recent bulle- 
tin that about 80 per cent. of the firms 
listed in Moody’s Manual of Indus- 
trials, 1920, appear to be without the 
services of public accountants on which 
the bulletin comments as follows: 


The public accountant who is alive to the 
affairs of his day and time finds himself 
concerned with a great variety of engage- 
ments. These embrace periodical audits of 
all kinds of business organization, examina- 
tions of financial and kindred institutions as 
well as concerns where the substantiation of 
financial condition only is required, investi- 
gations into fiduciary integrity or some spe- 
cial phase of a concern’s operations, activi- 
ties, or relations, preparation of tax returns 
or the accumulation of data for the prosecu- 
tion of tax claims, consultations, devising 
and installing of accounting or of cost sys- 
tems, preparation of budgets, making finan- 
cial or accounting surveys and _ statistical 
studies, and giving court testimony. 

Yet notwithstanding the growth and am- 
plification which accountancy practice in 
this country has experienced, it appears that 
the surface has been scarcely more than 
scratched; that business concerns generally 
have failed to take advantage of a means 
which would contribute to a more scientific 
and successful conduct of their affairs. The 
class of the great unaudited bears witness 
to the fact. 
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THE FUTURE OF MONEY RATES 


The First National Bank in St. Louis 
has issued through its research and 
statistical department a pamphlet en- 
titled, “What Determines the Rate of 
Interest?’’ The conclusion of the pam- 
phlet in which “factors likely to affect 
future money rates’ are considered is 
of special interest. The bank states: 


As far as the interest rate in the United 
States in the near future is concerned, there 
are two outstanding factors: first, the supply 
of real capital, that is, goods available for 
consumptive or productive purposes, and 
second, the effective demand for such goods 
on the part of foreign countries. Our prob- 
lem is primarily that of finding a means by 
which we can continue producing that which 
the world requires, but which, at the present 
time, it has no way of effectively obtaining. 
If the potential demand on the part of Eu- 
rope for capital goods in this country is 
greatly curtailed, interest rates will go lower, 
but business property will suffer to such 
an extent that the gain of easier rates will 
be more than offset by business losses. 

On the other hand, if a means is found 
whereby Europe can effectively command 
even a part of her capital needs, interest 
rates are likely to continue on a compara- 
tively high level, not necessarily the pres- 
ent level, but more favorable business con- 
ditions will probably more than make up 
for the higher rate. The requirements of 
Europe for capital equipment necessary to 
re-establish her industrial machine are tre- 
mendous. This potential need, however, will 
influence the market only insofar as it can 
be made effective in the world’s money 
market. For example, the present ability 
of both Germany and Austria to use for 
their industrial rehabilitation a large amount 
of capital is unquestioned, but up to the 
present time this need has in no way effec- 
tively influenced the American investment 
or capital market. The same situation exists 
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in any one of the half dozen other foreign 
countries. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the world is to-day faced with an unprece- 
dented depletion in its supply of capital. 
Sooner or later keen competition will de- 
velop for the use of the existing supply. 
When this does develop, no artificial or legal 
limitation on the rate of interest is likely 
to have any great influence. Experience has 
shown that the legal rate of interest is ob- 
served only when it is above the market rate. 
When the market rate rises above the legal 
rate the law is invariably and always disre- 
garded. The experience of the usury laws 
of the past and the legal maximum rates 
that exist in this country, bear ample testi- 
mony of the inability of the government to 
regulate effectively or control interest rates 
in the face of economic forces. 


GUARANTY OF BANK DEPOSITS 


The March letter of the Northwes- 
tern National Bank of Minneapolis has 
the following to say on the subject of 
state guaranty of bank deposits: 


Six states of this country have enacted 
laws providing for the guaranty of deposits 
in state banks. These are all west of the 
Mississippi—which river seems to exert as a 
dividing line such a market effect upon peo- 
ple east or west that it is a wonder that 
it has not been legislated out of existence. 
The states are Texas, Nebraska, Kansas, 
North and South Dakota and Washington. 
Most of this legislation is recent, though 
the Kansas law has been effective since July, 
1909. Similar laws have been proposed at 
several sessions of the Minnesota legisla- 
ture but have never been able to overcome 
the opposition they have aroused. This year 
five different bills have been introduced, fol- 
lowing more or less closely the provisions of 
the laws enacted in the other states. The 
Montana bill now being considered is cut 
very closely after the pattern of the Kansas 
law. 

The demand for the legislation in Minne- 
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sota does not come from the bankers them- 
selves, although, it is not without adherents 
among them; probably 90 per cent. of the 
bankers of the state are opposed to it. Op- 
ponents of the bills that have been intro- 
duced contend that the sort of guaranty 
proposed (which consists of the accumula- 
tion of a fund made up of assessments on 
all state bankers who are members of the 
system, this fund to be used for the payment 
of claims of depositors of faile? banks)— 
those in opposition contend that this would 
penalize the reputable bankers for the in- 
competency or dishonesty of a possible few 
over whose actions they have no control. It 
would seem about as just, in their belief, to 
apply this principle to the medical profes- 
sion: if one doctor were convicted of mal- 
practice, to inflict punishment upon all the 
members of the profession. In Kansas the 
law remained upon the statute books for 
several years with little heed given to it, 
until a single bank failure practically wiped 
out the fund. 

The best health measures are those which 
prevent disease. Bankers have the strong- 
est motive in the world for the strengthen- 
ing of the general position of their profes- 
sion, as weakness in any one member has a 


tendency in the popular mind to reflect dis- 
credit upon all; but in the opinion of op- 
ponents of this sort of guaranty, to be called 
upon to pay losses without having a direct 
hand in preventing them, is unjust. A guar- 
anty, they say, should result from the hedg- 
ing about of banking with all possible safe- 
guards and supervision. The latter is taken 
care of by the state banking department; 
if the public feels that stronger protection 
should be given to its state banks, it would 
seem reasonable to advocate more rigid in- 
quiry into the qualifications of, and need 
for, new banks seeking charters, and a 
strengthening of the examination system. 

To present the attitude of opponents of 
the guaranty as proposed, we give “A reso- 
lution pertaining to the Guaranty Deposit 
Law; adopted unanimously by the Duluth 
Bankers’ Council, Duluth, Minnesota, Janu- 
ary 31, 1921: 


“Whereas, ... the proposed law would tend 
to encourage unscrupulous persons to at- 
tempt to organize banks in competition with 
reputable banks already established that 
have earned the confidence of the communi- 
ties they serve; and whereas, the proposed 
law would make the substantial, reliable and 
successful banker pay the losses occasioned 
by unsuccessful banks over which he has no 
control; and whereas, the proposed law 
would not provide for sufficient reserve to 
cover the losses of the number of banks 
that might fail in case of a serious financial 
crisis, as witnessed in the present situation 
in North Dakota; and whereas, any emer- 
gency seems to be fully covered by the 
stockholders’ double liability ; ; now be it re- 
solved, that the undersigned banks are op- 
posed to the passage of said bill, and as a 
remedy in lieu thereof we recommend, first, 
that the minimum capital requirements for 
state banks be increased, and second, that 
the state banking department be given a 
larger appropriation sufficient to employ 
more examiners so that the examinations of 
our state banks will be more frequent and 
more thorough.” This is signed by the Du- 
luth Bankers’ Council with the names of 
eleven state banks appended. 


THE NEED FOR LOWER RENTS 


“One of the chief stumbling blocks in 
the path of readjustment is the contin- 
uance of high rents, especially for 
houses and tenements of the type used 
by workmen and their families,” says 
the W. J. Wollman & Co. Review and 
goes on to state: 

The drain upon the income of the average 
wage earner for this item has furnished the 
chief argument against wage reductions and 
a consequent lowering of the cost of pro- 
duction. Wholesale food prices have de- 
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clined, retail prices are coming down, cloth- 
ing is cheaper, and we are in sight of more 
reasonable prices for fuel. Of all the items 
in the average household budget, the one 
which shows the strongest resistance to de- 
cline is that of rent. It absorbs an undue 
proportion of the pay envelope. 

Manifestly we cannot expect wage re- 
visions and other steps in readjustment to 
proceed with desirable rapidity so long as 
shelter absorbs such a large percentage of 
the workmen’s income. Laws against rent 
profiteering are likely to produce disappoint- 
ingly small results so long as the demand 
for housing exceeds the supply. The most 
urgent problem of the day is the correction 
of this evil through the construction of more 
houses and apartments that can be rented 
on a basis in keeping with the manual work- 
er’s ability to pay. Building materials have 
fallen sharply in price, and the wealthy can 
devote their capital to no higher type of 
public service than to construction work of 
this character. The investment will be safe, 
the return will be ample, and the benefits 
to the community incalculable. 


PRESENT FARMING SITUATION NOT 


WITHOUT PRECEDENT 


“It does not appear that the present 
agricultural situation is entirely with- 
6 


out precedent,” writes H. C. Taylor of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and goes on to point out: 


One hundred years ago England was an 
agricultural country, and her farmers pro- 
duced nearly all the agricultural products 
consumed. The Napoleonic Wars, 1793-1815, 
were for British landowners and farmers 
a time of great prosperity. Rents increased 
greatly; men of intelligence, enterprise and 
money were attracted to the land; long 
leases were made; land rose in value and 
was eagerly bought at high prices by farm- 
ers. The speculator and land jobber also 
came into the market. But the twenty 
years that followed the end of the war were 
a period of hardship to the landowners and 
farmers. The high rents and long leases 
became very burdensome to renters, and the 
promise of “Peace and Plenty” proved a 
delusion so far as the farmer was concerned. 

The same wars affected the agriculture of 
this country. They caused a great demand 
for our agricultural products. Prices rose 
in 1793-94, and remained high for the mos 
of the time until after the close of our wa: 
with England, 1812-1815. In fact, prices 
remained high until 1817.  A_ panic _fol- 
lowed, prices fell rapidly and-reached a vers 
low point. 

Our farmers had the same round of exp 
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Figure 1 


riences in the time of the Civil War and 
after. (See Fig. 1.) Someone writing in 
1864 points out that “there must be some- 
thing radically wrong with the farmer that 
does not free himself from debt. Never in 
the lifetime of the present generation will 
such another opportunity present itself.” 
Nevertheless, before 1870 there was acute 
agricultural depression throughout the coun- 
try. 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York makes the following general 
summary of the agricultural situation: 


The weather in the wheat and corn pro- 
ducing section has continued generally fa- 
vorable, but the season is not yet sufficiently 
advanced to make possible an estimate of 
condition of winter crops. The reports of 
the Department of Agriculture indicate a 
decrease in the number of live stock on 
farms in the United States during the year 
ending December 31, 1920. Cattle are re- 
ported as having decreased from 68,369,000 
head to 66,191,000, sheep and lambs from 
47,114,000 to 45,067,000, and hogs from 71,- 


727,000 to 66,649,000. The price of hogs 
continues high in relation to the price of 
corn. On March 1 the stock of corn, wheat 
and oats held on the farms was the largest 
on record. 

TAXATION 


Jules S. Bache, who advocates a form 
of sales tax which he terms the Turn- 
over Tax, recently explained the work- 
ings of this tax as follows: 


Every person expecting to receive money 
from the sale of goods, wares, merchandise 
or services, must provide himself with a 
license at a cost of $1, to be taken out at 
the nearest tax bureau, and he must have 
such a license before he can receive the 
money on any sales. 

No one owing money arising from any 
such transaction need pay same until the 
collector is provided with such a license. 

That license shall entail upon the licensee 
the obligation to keep a record of his trans- 
actions, and to render a monthly statement 
thereof. Where the monthly statement shows 
sales amounting to a fixed minimum (I would 
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suggest $500 per month), the statement, 
when rendered, shall be accompanied by a 
check for 1 per cent. on this amount. 

That 1 per cent. the payee shall have the 
privilege of collecting from the buyer of his 
merchandise, and when he thus collects it, 
he does so on behalf of the United States 
Government. This makes him a custodian 
of Government funds, and his failure to pay 
over those funds to the Government, you 
will readily understand, would be a theft 
and punishable as such. 

No one, for the sake of the small percent- 
age of the amount involved, is going to take 
the risk of default in making his payment, 
and I believe that the tax will thus be al- 
most automatically collectible. 

I am fixing a minimum in order that there 
may be no tax-evaders in this country, of 
which there are so many today. The boot- 
black, the newsboy, and the peddler are not 
going to pay taxes. Therefore they may just 
as well be legally exempted, and thus remain 
law-abiding citizens. 

This minimum would also exempt a large 
percentage of the farmers, the entire laboring 
class and a great many of the small factors 
of commerce on the lines of those that I 
have just mentioned. 

There you have the whole process. Can 
you find a simpler one? Can you find any- 
thing complicated or anything that a person 
of the most simple mind cannot under- 
stand? 


The general theory of the sales tax 
is approved by C. F. Childs and Com- 
pany, who state: 


In its bearing upon present day problems, 
it may properly be said of the gross turn- 
over, or commodity sales tax, that its eco- 
nomic theory is good, since it lays a penalty 
upon extravagance in expenditure rather 
than upon thrift. It furthermore has the ad- 
vantage of being easy to collect and of being 
readily estimated in advance, thus relieving 
conservative business men from the neces- 
sity of providing an overhead reserve for 
taxes in connection with articles they pro- 
duce or sell. It is estimated that it cost 
the Government $25,000,000 to collect the 
income and excess profits taxes of 1920. 
This substantial sum could largely be saved 
by administering a 1 per cent. gross turn- 
over tax which would be automatically col- 
lected and paid each month by every li- 
censed merchandiser or manufacturer doing 
a business in excess of $150 per month. 


RESTRICTING THE COTTON CROP 


According to the Bache Review many 
banks in the South are urging farmers 
to cut their cotton acreage the coming 
season. One banker is reported to 
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have made an announcement that he will 
carry all loans on cotton until 1922, 
provided that the debtor will agree not 
to plant any cotton this season. 

With regard to the so-called moral 
obligation of the South to grow cotton 
the Manufacturers’ Record of Baltimore 
says: 


Increased acreage in grain and other 
crops is most desirable, but if this cannot 
be done with the labor available, then a re- 
duction of 50 per cent. in the cotton, leav- 
ing the balance uncultivated, would reduce 
the cost of raising the crop, and the small 
crop would sell for more than a large crop, 
the net difference being of immense value to 
the growers. There is no greater folly than 
to talk about the South being morally re- 
sponsible to raise cotton. There is no moral 
responsibility resting upon any single man 
in the South or upon the section as a whole 
to raise a bale of cotton. Men raise the 
things or produce the things which they can 
sell to advantage. That is their bounden 
duty to their own families. 


NEED FOR ECONOMY 


In a letter recently addressed to the 
banks of the country Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon reviewed the condition 
of the nation’s finances and made a 
strong plea as follows for greater 
economy : 


These figures as to the public debt and 
the current operations of the Treasury show 
that the country’s finances are sound, but 
that the situation calls for the utmost econ- 
omy. ‘The nation cannot afford extrava- 
gance, and so far as possible it must avoid 
entering upon new fields of expenditure. 
‘The heavy requirements of the Government 
on account of necessary expenditures, in- 
cluding interest and sinking fund on the 
public debt, and the maturity of $7,550,000,- 
000 of short-date debt within the next two 
years or thereabouts make it imperative that 
the greatest care and economy be exercised 
in matters affecting Government expendi- 
tures. 

The people generally must become more 
interested in saving the Government’s money 
than in spending it. A thoroughgoing na- 
tional budget system must be established, 
and the Government’s expenses brought into 
relation to its income. 


Charles G. Dawes, writing in the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, had the 
following to say on the same subject: 


At the present time everyone recognizes 
that we are facing in this country a neces- 


sity for economy in governmental expendi- 
tures. The exorbitant taxes our people are 
paying are depressing business. Our indus- 
tries are languishing; our farm products 
are selling at around or less than the cost 
of production; labor of all kinds is being 
thrown out of employment; profits of all 
kinds have been reduced or extinguished. 
The floating debt of the government is about 
$2,500,000,000. Including this amount, the 
government is faced with the necessity of 
providing for maturing obligations within 
the next two and one-half years amounting 
to about $7,500,000,000, in addition to raising 
the amount required for its running ex- 
penses. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING IN THRIFT 


The American Bankers’ Association 
recently called for a semi-annual report 
on all school savings banking systems. 

These show that the pupils either 
deposited in regular bank accounts 
either directly or through the purchase 
of stamps a total of $1,691,856.55 be- 
tween the opening of the present school 
year and February 1. The total re- 
ported for the entire school year of 
1919-1920 was $2,800,301.18. 

On February 1, the pupils had $381,- 
488 in undivided school deposits; bal- 
ance in individual pupil accounts, 
$3,819,383.52; total of $4,200,872.32. 
Owing to the failure of many operating 
savings banks to segregate such ac- 
counts, this amount is estimated to be 
less than 50 per cent. of the balance 
to the credit of pupils in the operating 
banks. It compares with a total of 
$2,740,628.49 reported for the school 
year 1919-1920. 

The report is for 2,620 school build- 
ings, with a total enrollment of 1,430,- 
936 pupils. The 1919-1920 data was 
based on enrollment of 1,015,653. 

Cash withdrawals by pupils are re- 
ported as $583,009.14. 


DIRECTORS OF NATIONAL BANKS 


On March 1, the President signed an 
Act of Congress (Public No. 349—66th 
Congress) amending Section 5146 of the 
Revised Statutes relating to qualifica- 
tions of directors of national banks. 
Formerly this section provided that at 
least three-fourths of the directors of 
every national bank must have resided 
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in the State, Territory or District in 
which the national bark was located 
for at least one year immediately pre- 
ceding their election and must be resi- 
dents therein during their continuance 
in office. As amended, the section pro- 
vides that such residence may be in the 
State, Territory or District in which the 
office of the bank is located or within 
fifty miles of the location of such office. 


THE LAND BANK DECISION 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has sustained the constitution- 
ality of the tax exemption of Land Bank 
bonds. Justice Day in delivering the 
opinion of the Court summarized as fol- 
lows: 


With the wisdom and policy of this legis- 
lation we have nothing to do. Ours is only 
the function of ascertaining whether Con- 
zress in the creation of the banks, and in 
exempting these securities from taxation, 
l‘ederal and State, has acted within the 
limits of its constitutional authority. For 
the reasons stated, we think the contention 
of the Government, and of the appellees, 
that these banks are constitutionally organ- 


ized and the securities here involved legally 
exempted from taxation, must be sustained. 


BANK ACCEPTANCES FOR SAVINGS BANKS 


Frank L. Palmer, Bank Commission- 
er of the State of Maine, in his latest 
report has the following to say with 
regard to the use of bank acceptances 
as a secondary reserve for savings 
banks: 

The savings bank’s secondary reserve 
should consist of a suitable amount of assets 
which yield a fair rate of return, and at 
the same time are immediately convertible 
into cash without sacrifice even under ab- 
normal conditions. Bank acceptances, 
eligible for rediscount with Federal Reserve 
Banks, are readily convertible into cash 
without material loss even under depressed 
market conditions and therefore make an 
ideal secondary reserve. As the acceptances 
approach maturity they become even more 
attractive as a liquid investment and the 
savings banks, having occasion to dispose of 
them before maturity, can often do so at a 
better rate than that at which they were 
purchased. With such a reserve in times 
of stress, the savings institutions would no 
longer have occasion to liquidate their long 
term securities or depend upon their cor- 
respondent banks for assistance. 
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BANK OF NEW YORK CELEBRATES 
137TH ANNIVERSARY 


The Bank of New York, N. B. A., the 
oldest bank in New York State, celebrated 
its 137th anniversary on March 15. This 
bank was organized by Alexander Hamil- 
ton in 1784, and was incorporated as a na- 
tional bank in 1865. 


EUGENE 
WAR 


MEYER, JR. TO HEAD 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


Eugene Meyer, Jr., of New York, has 
been elected managing director of the War 
Finance Corporation at a recent meeting. 
Commenting on the prospective activities of 
this corporation the correspondent of the 
New York Times states: 


The War Finance Corporation is scheduled 
to play a prominent part in the efforts to in- 
crease foreign trade under the Harding Admin- 
istration if the policy now under consideration 
is carried out. While the loans which have 
been requested up to this time are relatively 
small, ranging from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000, 
they receive sympathetic consideration and the 
effort will be toward affording strong moral 
support as well as financial aid to private cap- 
ital which shows a real endeavor to start 
things moving. 

Dwight Davis of St. Louis has been ap- 
pointed by President Harding as a director 


of the War Finance Corporation. 


THE “PENNSYLVANIA ZONE” 


The Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York and Brooklyn has issued a book- 
let descriptive of the new business district 
which is growing up in the vicinity of the 
Pennsylvania Terminal on Manhattan. The 
pamphlet contains an aeroplane view of the 
section and a description of the various busi- 
nesses and trades that are locating there. 


N. Y. CLEARING HOUSE TO OBSERVE 
DAYLIGHT SAVING 


The New York Clearing House has an- 
nounced that it will transact its business in 
accordance with the standard time provided 
for in the New York City ordinance which 
provides for daylight saving time for a pe- 
riod of five months, extending from the last 


Sunday in April to the last Sunday in Sep- 
tember. 


HUTH AND COMPANY ESTABLISHES 
NEW DEPARTMENT 


Huth & Co. have established a department 
to deal in foreign and municipal bonds, 
specializing in Danish and Scandinavian is- 
sues. The department is under the manage- 
ment of Charles L. Corbett, formerly with 
Lazard Freres. 


NEW YORK AGENCY OF NATIONAL 
BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA MOVES 


The New York agency of the National 
Bank of South Africa, Ltd., has moved from 
10 Wall street to 44 Beaver street, in the 
newly-erected Kerr building. 

The National Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 
the head office of which is in Pretoria, has 


fn 


R. E. SAUNDERS 


New York Agent of the National Bank of South 
Africa, Ltd. 


a subscribed capital of £2,965,000 and a paid- 
up capital and reserve of £4,215,000. The 
bank has branches in the Cape of Good 
Hope, Southwest Protectorate, Natal, 
Orange Free State, Bagutoland, Transvaal, 
Swaziland, Rhodesia, Portuguese East Af- 
rica, Nyasaland, Tanganyika Territory and 
Kenia, Port Louis, Mauritius, St. Helena, 
Antwerp and Bombay. 
R. E. Saunders is the New York agent. 
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IS modern bank building, the home 
of the Warren Institution for Savings 
of Boston, stands on Park Street, 

= facing famous Boston Common and 
adjoining historic Park Street Church. It is a 
good example of the highest type of combina- 
tion bank and office building. It was planned by 


Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Fuller Building, Springfield, Mass. 
511 Blackstone Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Mr. Saunders has had wide experience .in 
South Africa, New York, London and the 
European continent, of a character especial- 
ly qualifying him as branch manager of an 
important institution like the National Bank 
of South Africa, and his knowledge and 
judgment, combined with unfailing courtesy, 
have placed the New York Agency in a 
strong position. Mr. Saunders is ably as- 
sisted by W. L. Trumble, who has been in 
the bank’s service over twenty years, chiefly 
in the London and South African offices. 


NATIONAL CITY TO ABSORB COM- 
MERCIAL EXCHANGE BANK 


The New York Times published the fol- 
lowing item on March 18: 


Interests closely identified with the National 
City Bank have secured positive control of the 
Commercial Exchange Bank and the process of 
“Nationalizing” the latter institution has been 
started, according to recent information. At 
official announcement is expected as soon as 
eertain legal complications are straightened 
out. 

It is expected that the consolidation will 
take place on or before May 1. The program, 
it is understood, is to continue the Bowery 
office and that at 321 Broadway. The one now 
in the Biltmore is to be transferred to the 
National City Building, formerly the Manhat- 
tan Hotel. Under the law, it was explained, it 
would be necessary to discontinue one office of 
the absorbed bank, and it is believed the office 
at Twenty-sixth street and Broadway will be 
the one thus abandoned. 

It was further ascertained that the National 
City Bank expects to continue the Bowery 
office, to handle the great volume of small for- 
eign exchange transactions which arise in that 
part of the city. A large part of this business 
has been going to small dealers, and the officers 
of the National City Bank believe a branch of 
their institution should become a pronounced 
factor in this business. 


CONDITION OF THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


The statement of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York showed total re- 
sources at February 28, 1921, of $305,743,- 
461.93, deposits $204,015,351.42, surplus and 
undivided profits, $16,077,778.22. 

NEW HOME FOR PROGRESS 
NATIONAL 


The Progress National Bank of New York 
has moved into its new home in the Seventh 
Avenue building at Seventh avenue and 
Twenty-eighth street. 


\NNIVERSARY OF HARRIMAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


The Harriman National Bank of New 
York celebrated the tenth anniversary of its 
charter date by a dinner in the Hotel Bilt- 
more, March 19. An entertainment of mo- 
tion pictures followed the dinner. 
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View from City Hall Park, New York, showing the 
building in which the Atlantic National 
Bank is located 


The growth of this bank is shown in the 
following table of deposits: 


March 20 :— 

1911 (Date of Charter) 

1912 (First Anniversary) 

1913 (Second Anniversary)...... 
1914 (Third Anniversary) 

1915 (Fourth Anniversary) 

1916 (Fifth Anniversary) 

1917 (Sixth Anniversary) 

1918 (Seventh Anniversary)..... 
1919 (Eighth Anniversary) 

1920 (Ninth Anniversary)....... 
1921 (Tenth Anniversary)....... 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion, held March 24, the following directors 
were elected: Curtis C. Cooper, Albert L. 
Deane, Irene du Pont, Lammot du Pont, 
Pierre S. du Pont, Paul Fitzpatrick, J. 
Amory Haskell, John J. Raskob, John J. 
Schumann, Jr., Alfred H. Swayne. 

At the meeting of the new board of di- 
rectors the following officers were elected: 
Alfred H. Swayne, chairman of the board; 
Curtis C. Cooper, president; John J. Schu- 
mann, Jr., Albert L. Deane, Donald M. 
Spaidal, James H. McMahon, vice-presi- 
dents; Reune Martin, treasurer; George H. 
Bartholomew, secretary. F. Stanley Parson 
was reappointed auditor, and Livingston L. 
Short was appointed counsel. 

J. Amory Haskell remains a director but 
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has retired as president because of pressure 
of other duties as vice-president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation in charge of opera- 
tions. Paul Fitzpatrick remains a director 
but retires as vice-president, having been 
recently elected vice-president of General 
Motors Export Company. 


REMOVAL OF BRANCH OF 
POLITAN BANK 


METRO- 


The Shoe and Leather Branch of the Met- 
ropolitan Bank of New York moved into 
new quarters at 320 Broadway on March 28. 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 
MERGER COMPLETED 


The merger of the Liberty National Bank 
and the New York Trust Company became 
effective on April 1. The New York Trust 
Company has a combined capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of more than $26,- 
000,000. 

The officers include Otto T. Bannard, for- 
merly chairman of the board of the New 
York Trust Company, who becomes chair- 
man of the advisory committee; Mortimer 
N. Buckner, formerly president, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Bannard as chairman of the board, 
and Harvey D. Gibson, formerly president 
of the Liberty National Bank, president of 
the new company. The board of trustees 
will be composed of thirty members chosen 
from the former boards of the trust com- 
pany and of the bank. 

The main office of the company will remain 
at 26 Broad Street and the offices of the 
Liberty National Bank at 120 Broadway 
will become the Liberty office of the com- 
pany. The Fifth Avenue office at Fifty- 
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seventh Street and Fifth Avenue will be 
continued. On September 1, when the new 
offices at 100 Broadway are completed, the 
main office and the Liberty office will be 
merged at that address. 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT OF W. 
HARRIMAN AND COMPANY 


W. A. Harriman & Company, Inc., have 
announced that G. deB. Greene has been 
elected vice-president and director of the 
company. 

Mr. Greene was for ten years with the 
General Electric Company in the railway 
department at Schenectady, and for the last 
fifteen years was associated with E. H. 
Rollins & Sons in Boston and New York, 
having been a director of that company since 
1915. Mr. Greene was also chairman of 
the advisory trades committee in the second, 
third and fourth Liberty Loan campaigns, 
and chairman of the New York committee 
in the fifth Liberty Loan campaign. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
APPOINTMENTS 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the board of directors, Sigmund Metz and 
Rudolph Goepel were appointed assistant 
vice-presidents of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Arthur E. Burke was 
appointed assistant trust officer; Henry D. 
Quinby, assistant secretary; Daniel H. Ben- 
der, assistant secretary. 


NEW BRANCH IN THE BRONX 


The Bank of the United States opened a 
branch -in the Bronx at the southeast corner 
of Freeman street and Southern boulevard 
on March 28. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS 
INCREASE EACH YEAR 


The year 1919, which reached the high- 
water mark in the history of savings banks 
in the United States has met its Waterloo 
in 1920, according to figures issued today 
by the Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York, covering a complete re- 
port from mutual savings banks in every 
section of the nation. The deposits in the 
635 savings banks in the Union amounted 
to $5,535,389,904.18 on January 1, 1921, an 
increase for the year 1920 of $474,760,884.84 
or 9.38 per cent., compared with an increase 
of $437,215,815.74 for the year 1919. 

Statistics from 410 savings banks in the 
New England States, including Maine, New 
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Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, show deposits 
on hand January 1, 1921, of $2,112,637,- 
42143. This is an increase of $147,995,- 
166.97 over the twelve month period previ- 
ous to this date. The ratio of increase for 
1920 in this section is, therefore, 7.53 per 
cent., as against 7.5 per cent. in the banner 
year of 1919. 

Deposits for the Eastern States, including 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and Maryland, with a total of 198 sav- 
ings banks, reached $3,186,580,900.72 on 
January 1, 1921. The increase in deposits 
in this group of states thus approaches one- 
third of a billion dollars in one year. The 
actual figure for the total gain is $310,098,- 
514.06, or a ratio of 10.78 per cent. 

Although there are savings institutions of 
various kinds in the Southern States for pur- 
poses of this report, the Savings Bank As- 
sociation quotes the figures from the one 
mutual savings bank of West Virginia. The 
ratio of increase in deposits is here shown to 
lead many sections of the country, being 
11.84 per cent. for 1920, as against 7.48 per 
cent. in the previous year. Prorating the 
gain in deposits, which was $231,439.50, 
among the 1,463,701 persons in the state, it 
may be said that every man, woman anil 
child of West Virginia contributed fifteen 
cents to make up the sum gained. 

The 21 mutual savings banks of the Mid- 
dle Western States, consisting of Ohio, In- 
diana, Wisconsin and Minnesota, report an 
increase in deposits of  $10,851,938.57. 
Within the group, the greatest individual 
gain has been made by the State of Ohio, 
which reports $3,802,656.71 increased de- 
posits in 1920 over 1919, while by far the 
greatest percentage of increase for any in- 
dividual state was reached in Wisconsin, 
namely 25.66 per cent. 

The Pacific Coast States likewise show 
growth by leaps and bounds in the deposits 
in the two mutual savings banks of Cali- 
fornia and Washington. Here, there was 
an increase of 6.99 per cent. in 1920 com- 
pared with 5.68 per cent. in 1919. The Cali- 
fornia savings institution reports a gain of 
$4,150,948.79 or 6.07 per cent., while the 
Washington bank shows a remarkable in- 
crease of 12.48 per cent. 


FRED I. KENT DECORATED BY 
KING OF ITALY 


The Government of Italy has transmitted 
through the Secretary of State of the United 
States to Fred I. Kent, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York the 
insignia of Commander of the Order of the 
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On page 204 of his book on “Scientific Office 

Management,” Mr. W. H. Leffingwell says 

this: “Noise is one of the great disturbers. 

. When I| mentioned the noise question, the 

Manager stated that the girls were used to it 

and ‘never noticed it.’ I made an experiment. Two of 

the girls were given a private room where the noise was 

much less. One increased her output 90% and the other 
100% in this extreme case.” 


Unquestionably noise keeps the nervous system under a constant strain. 
Causes employees to tire more quickly. Makes concentration difficult. 
Increases the liability of errors. But it isn’t necessary to put each worker 
in a private room. “No-Nois” Treatment applied to the ceiling of any 
general office will reduce the noise by 70% to 80%—thereby increasing 
each worker's output, while at the same time making the day's work easier 
and less tiring for all concerned. 
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made an almost magical difference in the room of one large concern where some 50 
to 100 machines are kept going at top speed. Before applying “ No-Nois,” the 
constant clackety-clack was like a bedlam. Now the machines are scarcely noticeable. 


““No-Nois” Treatment is giving equally satisfactory results—equal quiet—in scores of 
banks both large and small, and in many industrial offices. 


It can be applied without interfering with the work of the office. Does not injure 
the appearance of the ceiling—the only change is from a noisy room to a quiet one. 
The cost is far less than the yearly loss through noise. It will pay you to look into 
this—noise in the office division of your bank is right now probably costing you far 
more in mistakes and fatigue and lessened output than you realize. 
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Crown of Italy, which was conferred upon 
him by the King of Italy. 


NEW SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


The Harlem Safe Deposit Company of 
New York at 116th street and First avenue, 
with Lionello Perera, president, and A. A. 
Pinto, vice-president and treasurer, has re- 
ceived an authorization certificate from the 
State Banking Department. 


NEW BANK BUILDINGS 


Holmes & Winslow, specialists in bank 
architecture, 134 East Forty-fourth Street, 
New York, have recently received the com- 
mission for plans for a new building for the 
First National Bank at Tenafly, N. J. This 
will be an individual bank building, of dis- 
tinctive type, to cost about $75,000. 

Another new bank building, now under 
way, is that of the Homestead Bank, Penn- 
sylvania and Liberty Avenues, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. This building will be of brick, with 
limestone trimmings and granite base, cost- 
ing about $200,000. The counters will be of 
Italian marble, with bronze screens. The 
vault, 8x8x24, with circular door, will be 
installed by the York Safe & Lock Co. 

Holmes & Winslow have also just com- 
pleted a fine $110,000 building at South Am- 
boy, N. J., for the First National Bank, and 
have a building under way at Englewood. 
N. J., for the Mutual Building and Loan 
Association. 


MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY 
WITH THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL 
BANK 


The Chemical National Bank, one of the 
oldest in New York, has four men who have 
heen actively connected with it for more 
than fifty years, their total length of service 
heing 205 years. They had all been with 
the bank ten years before Percy H. Johr- 
ston, the president of the Chemical, was 
born. Two of them are soon to retire, not 
because of failing health but as a reward 
for dutiful services. 

From left to right in the accompanying 
photograph these men are: 


John F. Flaacke, transfer clerk, entered the 
Chemical National Bank fifty years ago as the 
twenty-eighth clerk. There are now more than 
500 employees. He began as a messenger, and 
had to walk or run his errands. Occasionally 
he would wait for the Broadway stage. Fifty 
years ago the employees used candles, and in- 
stead of ‘adding machines they used their 
heads and fingers. During the fifteen years 
that Mr. Flaacke worked in the money cage 
he handled $450,000,000 in cash. 


The Half Century Club 
Chemical National bank of New York 


Frederick W. 
continuously for graduated 
from Yale in 1858. When he became a director 
in 1871 he was the tenth on the list. In all 
its history the Chemical has had only thirty- 
five men on its board, and up until three years 
ago had had only twenty-five. Mr. Stevens 
has known all of the bank's presidents since 
John Q. Jones, including President George G. 
Williams, who was in the service of the bank 
sixty-one years. Mr. Stevens says he remem- 
bers the panic of 1873 when industrial and 
financial depression had plunged the nation 
into gloom, and the Chemical Bank declared 
a dividend at the unprecedented proportion of 
100 per cent. The directors recently celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. Stevens’ elec- 
tion and presented him with a handsomely en- 
grossed testimonial signed by all his associates 
of the board. 

Edward P. Brown, bookkeeper, joined the 
Chemical force fifty-four years ago. When he 
entered as a messenger in 1867 he carried the 
mail. all of which he put under his belt. When 
he asked for a mail bag, the answer was that 
the bank could not afford such an extravagant 
and foolish luxury. Mr. Brown worked in the 
various departments of the bank, including 
bookkeeping and note telling. He retires at 
an early date. 

Francis Halpin. vice-president, has completed 
fifty-one years of service with the bank. He 
began as messenger, his route covering all of 
the city above Chambers street. The bank 
then occupied the space now used as the corri- 
dor. By the side of the bank was a hydrant 
and little tin cup that served the employees. 
That was before the war on germs and mi- 
cerobes. Graduating from one position to an- 
other, Mr. Halpin rose through the ranks until 
1917, when he was appointed vice president. 
He announces that he will retire in July. 


Stevens, 
fifty 


director, has served 


years. He 


The Chemical National Bank recently an- 
nounced the retirement on pay of the fol- 
lowing faithful clerks, who have served the 
bank on an average of forty-seven yearss 
\. A. Firth, D. P. Johnson, E. R. McLaury, 
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C. H. Wessells, Henry Moore, O. B. Garth- 
waite. 


ANOTHER UPTOWN OFFICE FOR 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


The second uptown office of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York opened on 
March 30 at 57th street and Madison ave- 
nue. It is a complete unit of the Bankers 
‘Trust Company, offering all banking and 
trust services which are now rendered by 
the Wall street and Fifth avenue offices. 

The officers of the new Fifty-seventh street 
office include Colonel H. H. McGee, vice- 
president, and Clifford Wilmurt and Ranald 
H. Macdonald, Jr., assistant treasurers. Miss 
Jean A. Reid is in charge of the women’s 
department. 


STATES MORTGAGE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company of New York, held March 10, the 
retiring directors were reélected and 
Charles E. Graham, senior vice-president, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, was elected a 
director to fill a vacancy. 

The board of directors declared a quar- 
terly dividend of six per cent. on the capital 
stock of the company, payable April 1 to 
stockholders of record March 26. 


UNITED 


RALPH CRANE JOINS BROWN BROS. 
AND COMPANY 


Ralph T. Crane, who has been manager 
of member bank relations of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York since 1919, has 
‘become associated with Brown Bros. and Co., 
59 Wall street, New York, and will devote 
his time to extending the firm’s relations 
with banks and security houses outside of 
that city. 

Mr. Crane has been in the banking busi- 
ness since 1896. In 1906 he became vice- 
president and treasurer of the Montclair, 
New Jersey, Savings Bank and still retains 
his official relations with that bank. 

For several years he was a member of 
the investment firm of Ludwig & Crane, 
New York, leaving there to take up his 
work with the Federal Reserve Bank. Be- 
tween 1917 and 1919 he was associate direc- 
tor of the certificates of indebtedness de- 
partment of the Federal Reserve Bank 
through which the many billions of dollars 
worth of treasury certificates were distrib- 
uted among the twelve hundred banks of the 
district and in this position, and later as 
manager of member bank relations, his per- 
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sonal contact with bankers in the New York 
district became very intimate. 


TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


GUARANTY OF 


The statement of condition of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York at Feb- 
ruary 28, 1921, showed total resources of 
$893,680,782.11; deposits, $620,592,190.08, 
and a total capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $62,727,273.77. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 
DECLARED 


The board of trustees of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 4 per cent., payable 
March 31 to stock of record March 21. 

The board of directors of the Columbia 
Trust Company of New York have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 4 per 
cent., payable March 31 to stockholders of 
record March 21. 

The Textile Banking Company, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 2 per c«nt., 
payable April 1 to stockholders of record as 
of March 17. 


ACCEPTANCES 
INVESTMENT” 


“BANKERS AS AN 


The American Acceptance Council, 111 
Broadway, New York, announces as the lat- 
est addition to its series of pamphlets on 
acceptance subjects a _ booklet entitled 
“Bankers Acceptances as an Investment.” 
The author is Morton H. Fry, New York, 
who prepared it at the request of the Coun- 
cil. It is particularly directed to those in- 
vestors—whether corporations or individ- 
uals—who have not yet been buyers of ac- 
ceptances or have bought only sporadically 
and to whom the inherent advantages pos- 
sessed by hank acceptances should appeal. 

The booklet makes clear that possessors 
of idle funds who buy bank acceptances are 
investing in a paper of unquestioned <ound- 
ness and liquidity and are utilizing their 
funds in a safe, profitable and convenient 
way. It also shows that such investment 
assists in fostering our domestic and foreign 
commerce, in emancipating it from foreign 
credits, and in establishing our financial sys- 
tem upon a better and sounder basis. 

Although concisely and simply presented. 
the scope of the pamphlet is comprehensive, 
as indicated by the headings treated, as fol- 
lows: Bank acceptances as a short term 
investment, safety, liquidity, convenient ma- 
turities and denominations, investors in ac- 
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ceptances, how to buy bills, how to sell bills, 
method of collecting acceptances at matur- 
ity. 

The need for a brief, non-technical presen- 
tation of the investor’s side of the bankers 
acceptance subject has been increasingly felt 
ever since the enactment of the Federal Re- 
serve Act made the acceptance the basis of 
the American discount market. 

A price of 10 cents merely to cover cost 
of printing and handling has been placed on 
the booklet to other than Council members. 
Prices for quantity lots may be obtained 
upon application. 


ROBERT E. ALLEN 


At a meeting of the board of trustees of 
the Central Union Trust Company, New 
York, Robert E. Allen was appointed assist- 
ant treasurer of the company. 


JOSEPH B. LEDERER 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the American Union Bank of New York, 
Joseph B. Lederer was appointed a vice- 
president of the bank. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 


The capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of the National City Bank of New York, 
according to the statement of February 21, 
1921, are $106,982,975.99. Total resources 
are $969,834,026.37 and deposits $582,692,- 
131.06. 

The growth in deposits of this bank are 
shown in the following table: 


$4,933,000 
18,428,000 
16,353,000 
151,479,000 
215,737,000 
698,592,000 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


The condensed statement of the National 
Commercial Bank and Trust Company of 
Albany, N. Y., showed total resources at 
February 21, 1921, of $40,160,228.03, de- 
posits, $34,270,553.76, surplus and undivided 
profits, $2,983,297.08. The capital of this 
bank is $1,250,000. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF JERSEY 
CITY 


At the close of business on December 29, 
1920, the First National Bank of Jersey 
City, N. J., had total resources of $14,022,- 
021.41. The complete condensed statement 
follows: 


RESOURCES 

Loans and discounts........... $6,436,814.12 
Customers’ liability account of 

acceptances 3,509.51 
U. S. bonds and certifieates.... 2,602,730.00 
Real estate and securities...... 1,113,503.63 
Lawful reserve with Federal Re- 

serve Bank 806,089.55 
Cash in vault and due from banks 


and bankers 3,059,374.60 


$14,022,021.41 


$400,000.00 
800,000.00 
Undivided profits 599,001.43 
Circulation 391,300.00 
Bills payable NONE 
Time acceptances 3,509.51 
Deposits 11,828,210.47 


$14,022,021.41 


Capital 
Surplus 


FIDELITY UNION TRUST COMPANY 


The statement of condition of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company of Newark, N. J., at 
February 21, 1921, showed total resources 
of $57,848,325.43; deposits, $50,372,810.71; 
surplus, $630,634.93, and undivided profits, 
$1,490,567.97. 

The capital is at present $4,855,800, but 
it has been announced that it will be in- 
creased to $6,000,000 in the near future. 


NATIONAL AND THREE 
PITTSBURGH BANKS 
MAY UNITE 


FIRST 
OTHER 


According to a dispatch to the New York 
Times, preliminary consideration has been 
given to a project to merge the First Na- 
tional Bank, the People’s National Bank, 
the People’s Savings and Trust Company 
and the East End Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, the plan being to have 
the First National Bank take over the other 
three institutions. Should the negotiations 
result in such a deal, Pittsburgh will witness 
probably the largest bank transaction in its 
history, with the exception of the acquisition 
last year of the Farmers’ Deposit group of 
banks by the Union Trust Company. 

Inquiry among’ bank executives 


has 
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brought out the information that the pos- 
sible merger of the First National and the 
people’s “group” has reached the stage 
where terms would be drafted if the direc- 
tors of the four institutions approve the 
project. The matter then will be placed be- 
fore the 1,500 stockholders of the banks. 
Thirty days must elapse after the stockhold- 
ers get notice before the project can be 
voted upon. 

The capital, surplus and deposits of the 
four institutions, according to latest official 
statements, follows: 


Deposits 
$34,391,539 
23,140,456 
12,838,420 
3,031,789 


Bank Capital Surplus 

First Natl. .$4,000,000 $2,806,581 
People’s Nat. 1,000,000 2,759,358 
Peo. S. & T. 3,000,000 6,415,584 
East End 250,000 189,146 


The aggregate capital and surplus would 
be close to $20,000,000, and the deposits ai- 
most $70,000,000. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CANONS- 
BURG BEGINS ALTERATIONS 
ON BUILDING 


The First National Bank of Canonsburg, 
Pa., has just announced that active work 
will be started on its alterations. These are 
to be of a very extensive nature and will 
result in a practically complete new bank 
building. The plans, specifications, active 
construction, decorations and furnishing will 
be by Hoggson Bros., the bank building 
specialists of New York and Chicago. 

When completed the First National Bank 
will have what has proven to be a very 
profitable type of building, the banking 
quarters on the main floor and desirable 
modern offices on the second floor. 

The following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the bank: George D. McNutt, presi- 
dent; Robert L. Park, vice-president; J. W. 
Munnell, cashier; Clyde H. Jacobs, assistant 
cashier; directors, H. W. Cockins, E. L. 
Munce, J. H. McBurney, O. L. Paxton and 
J. A. McConnell. 

THE BANK OF PITTSBURGH, N. A. 

The statement of condition at February 
21, 1921, of the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., showed total resources 
of $61,944,200.46; deposits, $49,274,777.81, 
and surplus and undivided profits, $5,080,- 
781.80. The bank is capitalized at $2,400,000. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


ARLIER in the year the hope was 
expressed in many quarters that the 
recovery of business, which had _ started, 
would proceed rapidly; and in many lines 
this hope seemed to be well founded, espe- 
cially in textiles, leather, shoes, etc. A bit 
of a change has come however. Forward 
buying has slowed down perceptibly and, 
as a consequence, the mills are forced to 
curtail production in many instances. This 
does not mean depression, but it does mean 
that hopes of a rapid recovery in the deflated 
industries are not to be realized, and recov- 
ery and upbuilding of business to a normal 
basis is to be a slow and gradual process, 
held back by the expected deflation in some 
of the big industries that have not yet been 
greatly affected. But even if the process 
is slow and gradual, it is steady and sure, 
and New England’s fundamental industries 
are making progress that is very satisfac- 
tory under the circumstances. The trend 
of commodity prices is steadily downward 
and the task of lowering wages—which 
seemed so difficult just a little while ago— 
is being accomplished rather easily. 
During the past month there has been 
no appreciable change in the credit situa- 
tion. While the Federal Reserve report 
indicates a tendency toward relaxation in 
money, the movement is exceedingly slow. 
Throughout New England there is still a 
great deal of unemployment, but there has 
been no material increase during the past 
month. A slow but steady improvement in 
this respect is looked for by New England 
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business leaders unless the situation be still 
further complicated by ill-advised strikes. 

The shoe trade is on a hand-to-mouth basis 
of buying as far as standard lines are con- 
cerned, but there is more activity in special- 
ties and novelties. Current business in 
leather of course reflects the conditions of 
the shoe trade, and as staple lines are being 
more or less neglected in favor of so-called 
novelties, leather stocks of the staple variety 
are accumulating rapidly. ; 

There has been little change in the wool 
market. Heavy-weight goods have found a 
better market than many expected would be 
the case, and it would seem to indicate a 
feeling that the manufacturers had brought 
prices down to a fairly reasunable basis. 
Stocks of raw materials at the mills are not 
heavy and it is expected that they will soon 
come into the market with heavy purchases. 
At this writing, however, the tendency is to 
adopt a waiting attitude. Since the veto 
of the Emergency Tariff bill buying abroad 
for American account has been resumed, 
but on a smaller scale and at lower prices 
than prevailed a short time ago. There will, 
undoubtedly, be a substantial tariff on wool, 
but the real question with which the trade 
is most concerned for the present is, when 
that tariff will be put into operation. 

At this writing the building trades are 
still at logger heads although many of the 
larger jobs have been resumed under open 
shop arrangements. Early Spring weather 
has given a new impetus to the real estate 
market, and with a fair supply of mortgage 
money available there is every promise of a 
brisk business in real estate this year. If 
the building labor situation can be cleared 
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up it also will have a material effect on 
the real estate situation. 

Business failures are numerous but, for 
the most part, relatively unimportant, and 
indicate no special strain in any particular 
industry or locality. 
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WORCESTER BANK AND TRUST 
STARTS NEW DEPARTMENT 


Warren S. Shepard, vice-president of the 
Worcester Bank and Trust Company of 
Worcester, Mass., will head a new depart- 
ment of the bank known as the educational 
department, the establishment of which has 
just been announced by officials of the bank. 

There are to be two branches of the new 
department. One will be conducted for the 
benefit of the employees of the bank and 
the other will co-operate with the high 
schools of the city in offering the senior 
classes an opportunity to study practical 
banking at first hand. 

The purpose of the department, so far as 
the employees is concerned, is to offer a 
course in the principles of bank practice. 
There are 140 employees of the institution 


eligible to attend the classes and more than 
a third of the employees of the institution 
have already signified their intention of at- 
tending. The classes will be divided into 
groups of 20 and as soon as one group has 
completed the course another will be started. 
The subjects to be considered are: “Instru- 
ments of Banking,” “Loans and Discounts,” 
“Collections and Protest,” “Trust Depart- 
ment,” “Foreign Exchange and Foreign 
Credits” and the “Federal Reserve System.” 

Mr. Shepard says the employees of the 
bank are enthusiastic over the plan and the 
officials are hopeful it will make them bet- 
ter able to serve their customers through a 
thorough understanding on the part of every 
employee in the workings of every depart- 
ment of the bank. Classes were started on 
April 1. 

The idea of the new department is indi- 
rectly an outgrowth of the war when em- 
ployees were called to serve in the army 
and their places had to be filled quickly. 
Officials found few young people, even with 
a thorough education, who had any idea of 
the practical side of the banking business. 

Thus originated the idea of co-operating 
with the high schools and making it possible 
for high school graduates to get a general 
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idea of how a bank’s business is conducted. 
At the same time they found when they 
had to transfer employees from one depart- 
ment to another, in many instances, it was 
like putting an inexperienced person in the 
position. The employer knew his own work 
but was a total stranger in another depart- 
ment of the bank. The new educational de- 
partment will give all employees an oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with all depart- 
ments so they may be transferred from one 
department to another and know what to 
do. 


W. IRVING BULLARD FOR WORLD 
COTTON CONFERENCE 
Announcement has just been made of the 
selection of W. Irving Bullard, vice-presi- 
dent of the Merchants National Bank, of 


W. IRVING BULLARD 


Vice-President Merchants National Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Boston, Massachusetts, to serve as American 
chairman of the committee on finance and 
insurance at the World’s Cotton Conference 
to be held in England in June. Sir James 
Hope Simpson will be the English chairman 
of this committee. 


GROWTH OF MAINE SAVINGS 
BANKS 


At the recent annual meeting of the sav- 
ings banks of Maine, Frank L. Parker, Bank 
Commissioner, said in part: 


The savings banks of Maine are to be con- 
gratulated on the very remarkable showing 
they have made during the past year. Not- 
withstanding the abnormal condition through 
which we have passed, the increase of savings 
deposits for the year ending September 25, 
1920, amounted te $6,353,760. This is by far 
the greatest increase of savings bank deposits 
during any year in the entire history of the 
tanking Department. 

The gross income of our 43 savings 
amounted to $5,516,340. Of this amount 
$579,864 was required for expenses, including 
taxes, and $3,828,156 for dividends to deposi- 
tors, leaving a balance of $1,108,318 after the 
payment of expenses and dividends to deposi- 
tors. 

The Maine savings banks occupy a unique po- 
sition to-day, as they have materially increased 
the rate of gross income, while on the other 
hand there has been a reduction in the total 
expenses of such institutions. This increase 
in income has resulted largely from the ex- 
change of low yielding out of Maine municipals 
for Liberty Bonds. 

In making a comparison of our savings bank 
investments with those of ten years ago, the 
cutstanding feature has been the increase of 
United States securities from .03 per cent to 
21.12 per cent. and a somewhat corresponding 
decrease out of Maine municipals from 18.71 
per cent. to 1.85 per cent. of total resources. 
This change from municipals of other states 
to Government securities leaves our savings 
banks with rising one-fifth of their total re- 
sources in Liberty Bonds, which are univer- 
sally conceded to be the best security in the 
world. This situation has-resulted not only in 
a very material increase in income from such 
holdings, but also in a decrease in the amount 
of taxes resulting from the exchange of taxable 
for tax-exempt investments. ’ 

In years past the tax burden of savings 
banks was greater than all other expenses 
combined. The legislature, recognizing the in- 
equality of taxation, very wisely reduced the 
tax burden of savings banks, and as a result, 
the reduction in taxes has more than offset 
the increase in other expenses of our banks. 
You will therefore readily see that this change 
in investments to tax-exempt Liberty Bonds, 
together with the reduction in the rate of taxa- 
tion by the last legislature, accounts for the 
substantial increase in the net earnings of the 
483 mutual savings banks of Mainé. 

Occasionally criticisms come to the attention 
of the Banking Department in reference to the 
alleged tendency of our savings banks to invest 
the funds of Maine people in enterprises lo 
eated outside the State. Such criticism is, in 
my opinion, due to a lack of knowledge of the 
actual facts. As I have already stated, raising 
21 per cent. of the total savings bank re- 
sources consists of United States securities 
Of the remaining resources approximately 48 
per cent. represents cash investments in 
Maine, while 31 per cent. represents invest- 
ments in other states. It is not to be expected 
or desired that all the savings bank funds 
should be invested within the state. The suc- 
eessful management of our savings institutions 
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requires that there should be a proper distribu- 
tion of investments, both as to their nature 
and also as to their location. In view of the 
recognized principles of sound investing and 
the legal restrictions placed on the invest- 
ment of savings bank funds, I consider that 
our savings banks are entitled to considerable 
credit in confining their out of Maine invest- 
ments to 31 per cent. of their total resources. 

During the past several years we have come 
to realize more fully the importance of main- 
taining our banking institutions in a more 
liquid condition. As the average rate of re- 
turn on savings bank investments is compara- 
tively low, it is desirable that the bank’s bal- 
ance of idle funds should be as small as is con- 
sistent with its needs. At the same time it is 
important that the bank should maintain an 
adequate secondary reserve to meet unusual 
withdrawals in excess of current deposits. 
High-grade securities are no longer looked upon 
as desirable secondary reserve, as the bank is 
liable to have occasion to resort to such re- 
serve at a time when securities can be dis- 
posed of only at a great sacrifice. 

The savings bank’s secondary reserve should 
consist of a suitable amount of assets which 
yield a fair rate of return, and at the same 
time, are immediately convertible into cash 
without sacrifice even under abnormal condi- 
tions. Bank acceptances eligible for rediscount 
with Federal reserve banks, are readily con- 
vertible into cash without material loss even 
under depressed market conditions, and there- 
tore make an ideal secondary reserve. As the 
acceptances approach maturity, they become 
even more attractive as a liquid investment, 
and the savings banks, having occasion to dis- 
pose of them before maturity, can often do so 
at a better rate than that at which they were 
purchased. With such a reserve in times of 
stress, the savings institutions would no longer 
have oceasion to liquidate their long-term se- 
curities or depend upon their correspondent 
banks for assistance. In this connection I de- 


sire to call the attention of savings bank trus- 
tees to the provisions of Chapter 50 of the 
Laws of 1919. This act of the last legislature 
permits savings banks to invest in acceptances 
which are eligible for rediscount with Federal 
Reserve Banks, provided they have been ac- 
cepted or indorsed by a trust company incor- 
porated under the laws of this state, or a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System located in 
New England or the State of New York. 

The investment of savings deposits in such 
acceptances would in no respect lower the con- 
servative standard established for savings bank 
investments. In fact, bank acceptances are 
even safer than the deposit of funds in the 
accepting bank, as the acceptance is not only 
the obligation of the bank accepting the bill, 
but also has the added strength of the drawer 
and indorsers thereon. Such investments are 
not only as safe, but also nearly as liquid as 
the interest-bearing deposits held by corre- 
spondent banks, and the rate of yield would be 
much larger than on such deposits. 

At the present time eight savines banks of 
the state have approximately $500,000 invested 
in such acceptances. It is earnestly urged 
that the remaining savings institutions give 
careful consideration to the advantage of such 
investments for secondary reserves, and as a 
means of temporarily absorbing surplus funds 
not available for long-term investments. 


CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL 


PROVIDENCE 
BANK 


The statement of condition of the Provi- 
dence National Bank of Providence, R. L,, 
at the close of business, February 21, 1921, 
showed resources of $4,861,145.48; deposits, 
$2,496,892.25, and surplus and undivided 
profits, $1,235,064.75. 
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The Standard American Reference 
Book on International Banking 


Che Iuternational Banking Birectory, the first American 
directory to be published entirely in the interest of international 
banking, is now ready for distribution. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 


SOUTHERN STATES 
By Tuomas Ewrne DaBney 


ESPITE the many disturbing factors 

in the business situation, the South 
continues to maintain its industrial and com- 
mercial activity. This was illustrated in the 
recent announcement by one of the largest 
department stores of the South, in New Or- 
leans, that there have been more purchasers 
of goods this year than last. It is a recog- 
nized fact that the South is weathering the 
financial storm in better shape than other 
parts of the country. Sugar is picking up, 
and the cotton market is coming out of the 
ether. 

The rice market, however, is still in the 
dumps. Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas 
produced, last season, nearly 13,000,000 
pockets of clean rice, and only 4,000,000 
have been sold. The trade does not believe 
that more than 3,000,000 pockets can be 
moved within the next few months. That 
would leave 6,000,000, or nearly one-half of 
the crop, still in the warehouses. 

According to present indications, the 
acreage planted to rice this year will be 
about one-half what it was last year. Only 
the land best adapted to the cereal will be 
employed, and every possible economy will 
be put into effect. It will have to be, be- 
cause the banks are very chary of advancing 
money. 

With the cost of production reduced to 
a minimum, it is thought the rice farmers 
will be able to make some money in the 
future, even if the price, now at the pre- 
war level, does not rise. The principal cause 
of distress in the rice situation to-day is 
the expense of production. In the expecta- 
tion of tremendous prices, before the bottom 
dropped out, a huge acreage was planted. 
Men who didn’t know anything about rice 
growing became rice farmers over night. 
Land that was not adapted to rice culture 
was put into this crop. The vastly increased 
acreage bulled the labor market. So, while 
rice is bringing a great deal less than the 
cost of production, a large percentage of 
this cost falls into the it-oughtn’t-to-have- 


been class. 
sane basis. 
Georgia has joined the general movement 
to curtail the cotton acreage. Declaring 
that 50 per cent. of this last season’s cotton 
is still in the hands of farmers, some of 
whom are holding for 18 cents and some 
have no selling policy and don’t know what 
to think, the Georgia Bankers Association 
has come to the conclusion that the financing 
of another large crop would be madness, and 
is insisting on greater diversification. 
Reduction of acreage, it is pointed out, 
would aid in the fight on insect pests, enable 
the farmers to employ their labor better, 
improve the soil, and save money in the 
production of feed-staples, for which farm- 
ers have been paying out cash. However, 
cotton is not the only thing that has dropped 


The industry is now on a more 
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in price, and to flood the market with the 
diversification-crops would not improve con- 
ditions. 

In its interest in the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation of New York, the 
South is showing its financial strength. 
This corporation is similar to, though larger 
than, the Federal International Banking 
Company, recently organized in New Or- 
leans by 1300 Southern banks to finance 
foreign trade. The capital of the latter 
company is $7,000,000; all has been sub- 
scribed and it is a going concern. The 
New York organization calls for $100,000,- 
000. It is offering the stock throughout the 
country. 

More and more is the South coming to 
realize the necessity of developing foreign 
trade. Naturally this is receiving the 
strongest expression at the ports, and New 
Orleans, the second port in the country, is 
the leader. 

In March a special train of representative 
business men of New Orleans made a trade- 
getting tour of Mexico. There were nearly 
80 in the party. Efforts had been made, in 
recent years, to launch similar trips, but 
they had gone by the boards. The success 
of this trip is taken as proof of the increas- 
ing interest in foreign trade. 

Besides bringing back a great deal of new 
business, the members of the expedition re- 
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port they gained a first-hand knowledge of 
many problems, and formed commercial ac- 
quaintanceships that will yield handsome re- 
turns in the future. 

The first retail clothiers’ and furnishers’ 
convention ever to be held in Louisiana will 
be held in New Orleans May 2. More than 
100 of the leading retail clothiers and fur- 
nishers of the state are expected to be 
present. 

Through the retail merchants bureau of 
the Association of Commerce the merchants 
of New Orleans are seeking to improve the 
ethics of what Champ Williams of Chatta- 
nooga recently called the “profession of 
business.” The first step is to force adver- 
tising along lines of greater truth. In ad- 
vertising bargain sales, certain stores have 
been rather loose in the use of the word 
“values.” “Five dollar values for 1.25,” etc., 
etc. The goods may have been sold for $5 
at one time, but that does not mean their 
value is now $5. So the merchants decided, 
and they defined “value” as the price at 
which two or more representative stores are 
selling goods of the same grade. Bargain 
sales will have to make their selling appeal 
on this basis. Merchants who kick over the 
traces will be cautioned by the Bureau; if 
they persist in using phony “values” they 
will be subject to prosecution, for the at- 
torney-general has promised his codéperation, 
and says there are ample laws on the statute 
books to protect the people and the mer- 
chants who are playing fair. 

The recent effort to restore packet river 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati 
was abandoned after the first trip of the 
“Queen City.” The development of the 
river business lies in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment barge line, which was established 
two years ago, and has been increasing its 
business steadily. It has now begun to pay 
expenses. It was not expected to pay ex- 
penses when it first started, because of the 
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inadequate equipment with which it was 
supplied. Its success is due not only to the 
cheaper water rates, but to the through bills 
of lading with which it handles freight re- 
ceived from or consigned to railroad terri- 
tory, based on this reduction. This differ- 
ential-territory has been steadily extended. 

An interesting compilation on the density 
of population of the United States shows 
that the South is not the howling wilderness 
so often pictured. The population of Louis- 
iana, for instance, is 39.6 persons a square 
mile, which is four more than the national 
average, and 50 per cent. greater than that 
of Kansas, so often held up as a shining 
example. Alabama, which leads the Gulf 
States, has done even better than Louisiana. 
The manufacturing states, of course, beat 
these records hands down, but the figures 
show that the South is far from being an 
uninhabited desert. That the need of immi- 
gration is great, is another way of saying 
that the opportunities are great. 


& 
NEW TRUST COMPANY FORMED IN 
BALTIMORE 


Having filed its charter of incorporation 
with the state bank commissioner, the Atlan- 


tic Trust Company of Baltimore, Md., has 
organized with the election of officials as 
follows: president, Eugene L. Norton; 
vice-president, Laurence Jones; vice-presi- 
dent, James Bruce; secretary and acting 
treasurer, J. Bosley Jessop; assistant vice- 
president; Richard H. Bond; assistant sec- 
retary, Donald Reitz; assistant treasurer, 
J. Gill Jacobson. The officers named are the 
directors, with E. F. Brundage, of the Gen- 
eral Chemical Company, and W. S. Cahill, 
of the Cahill Company, manufacturer of ma- 
rine boilers. Vice-president Jones will be 
manager of the new company’s foreign de- 
partment and is now abroad in this interest, 
having established connections in England, 
France, Belgium and Italy. This new finan- 
cial organization of Baltimore is capitalized 
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Is It Not Sound Policy 


to send your Baltimore business to the bank 
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visionary. 
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at $1,000,000, and this amount has been 
oversubscribed by more than 530 stockhold- 
ers, including forty men connected with 
other Baltimore financial organizations. 


NORFOLK BANKS TO MERGE 


\ merger of the Marine Bank and Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Norfolk, Va., 
has been agreed upon by the directors of 
both institutions and will become effective 
as soon as ratification is secured from the 
stockholders. The capital stock of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce will be increased 
from $1,000,000 to $1,200,000, and the total 
resources of the combined institutions will 
be $23,000,000. The officers of the Marine 
Bank will be taken over by the National 
Bank of Commerce. 

In addition to the present officers of the 
National Bank of Commerce, R. C. Taylor, 
Jr. president, and R. Cornelius Taylor, 
cashier of the Marine Bank, will become 
vice-presidents of the new bank. 


BLUEFIELD NATIONAL BANK 


The Bluefield National Bank of Bluefield, 
West Virginia, announced its fourth anni- 
versary on March 1, 1921, and increased its 
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capital from $100,000 to $250,000. The con- 
densed statement at February 21, 1921, 
showed total resources of $1,460,467.13, de- 
posits, $1,119,616.76, and surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $20,350.37. 


NEW BANK ORGANIZED IN 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


The Farmers and Mechanics Bank and 
Trust Company opened for business on 
March 1, in Greensboro, North Carolina. 
The capital is $100,000 and officers are as 
follows: J. P. Sanders, president; S. A. 
Caviness, C. J. Tinsley, vice-presidents; R. 
M. Middelton, cashier. 


HAROLD J. DREHER ELECTED 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF BANKING 
COMPANY 


Harold J. Dreher, of New York, has been 
elected vice-president and director of the 
Federal International Banking Company of 
New Orleans, La., the new foreign trade 
bank recently established under the Edge 
Act by twelve hundred Southern bankers. 
Mr. Dreher will assume his new position at 
once. 

Mr. Dreher is a native of Wisconsin and 
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received grammar and high school education 
in Milwaukee, after which he graduated 
from Marquette University College of Law 
in 1908 with a degree of LL.B. In 1915 he 
was admitted to the bar of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin. He started in the 
banking business with the First National 
Bank of Milwaukee, and later was connected 
with the Marshall and Ilsley Bank where, in 
1912, he became assistant cashier. In 1916 
he was elected assistant cashier of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 

During the war he served in the American 
Expeditionary Force in France, and after 
the armistice was signed, he served as the 
first assistant financial requisition officer, 
acting as banker of the A. E. F. in control 
of its funds in Europe. He was mustered 
out with the rank of major. 

Mr. Dreher is a prominent member of the 
American Institute of Banking, and in 1914 
was national president of that organization. 
During the past year Mr. Dreher has been 
conducting special investigation work in 
Europe for J. P. Morgan & Co., in connec- 
tion with the organization by that firm of 
the Foreign Commerce Corporation of Amer- 
ica. This work consisted of a survey of the 
industrial, commercial, financial, economic 
and political conditions in the principal 
countries of Europe, with reference to the 
possibilities for foreign trade. While en- 
gaged in this work Mr. Dreher made a 
special study of the textile industry in cen- 
tral Europe. The intimate knowledge of 
actual conditions in Europe based on per- 
sonal contact with the financial and indus- 
trial leaders of European countries gives 
Mr. Dreher an equipment peculiarly adapted 
to the new work which he has undertaken 
for the Federal International Banking 
Company. 


SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF 
DALLAS NAMES NEW PRESIDENT 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Security National Bank held at Dal- 
las on March 14, John T. M. Johnston, of 
St. Louis, Mo., was elected president and 
a director of the bank. He takes up his 
active duties at once, succeeding D. E. Wag- 
goner, who retires from the presidency to 
devote his attention to other lines of busi- 
ness, but continues as a director and in an 
advisory capacity. 

Mr. Waggoner has been president of the 
bank since its organization some eleven 
Years ago, and has built up one of the 
largest financial institutions in the South- 
west. His health has not been the best for 
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bank and office building for the Perth 
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N. J., completed from our plans and 
specifications. 


Won't you let us prove to you that through 
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submit sketches as suggestions without obli- 
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Cortland Savings Bank - - - ~- Cortland, N. Y. 
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D. E. WAGGONER 


Recently Resigned as President Security National 
Bank of Dallas 


the past several months, and he expects to 
take advantage of the opportunity offered 
for a long rest, before again becoming ac- 
tive in business. He is also president of 
the United Fidelity Life Insurance Company 
of Dallas, as well as having other large 
interests. 

Dr. Johnston was formerly a prominent 
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JOHN T. M. JOHNSTON 


Newly Elected President Security National Bank 
of Dallas 


Kansas City banker. In recent years he has 
acquired large interests in other Missouri 
banks. He is at present a director in the 
Liberty Central Trust Company of St. 
Louis, with a capital and surplus of 
$4,000,000, of which his son, J. L. Johnston, 
is president. Mr. Johnston is also a director 
and member of the executive committee of 
the Van Noy Interstate Company of New 
York, a director in the First National Bank 
of Joplin, Mo., and the First State Bank 
of Madison, Ill. He is interested in a numn- 
ber of other financial institutions, and his 
connection in Dallas will carry large re- 
sources to the 3ecurity National Bank and 
the Southwest. 

S. W. Sibley and R. P. Titus were elected 
vice-presidents of the bank; Mr. Sibley be- 
ing a Texas man of wide banking experience, 
and Mr. Titus formerly connected with the 
Liberty Central Trust Company of St. 
Louis. 

In commenting upon the change, Judge 
W. F. Ramsey, chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas, said: “It will, of 
course, be a matter of sincere regret to the 
hundreds of friends of D. E. Waggoner 
throughout the country, that he is giving 
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up the presidency of this well known insti- 
tution, though, on reflection, I think it will 
be recognized that after a service of more 
than thirty years in the banking business it 
is quite natural that he should wish to re- 
lieve himself of the burdens and details of 
the bank and give his attention to his other 
large interests. It is gratifying, however, 
that the institution will continue to have the 
benefit of his advice and association. 

“Dr. Johnston is a builder, well known 
throughout the Southwest, and the connec- 
tion of himself and his associates with this 
large institution is a matter of congratula- 
tion not only to the bank but to Dallas and 
Texas.” 


NEW BANK ORGANIZED IN TEXAS 


The Clifton National Bank has been or- 
ganized in Clifton, Texas, with a capital of 
$25,000. The president is C. M. Moore and 
cashier, R. S. Clement. 


GEORGIA BANKERS CONVENE 


The Country Bankers’ Association and 
the Georgia Bankers’ Association held a 
joint convention this year at Macon, Ga., on 
March 22-24. An unusually interesting pro- 
gram of addresses and entertainment was 
provided. 

H. Warner Martin, president of the 
Georgia Bankers’ Association and president 
of the Lowry National Bank of Atlanta, in 
his address recommended a policy of credit 
curtailment. He said in part: 


There is no doubt that we must in future 
stabilize our credits by subjecting them to the 
close business serutiny which legitimate bank- 
ing requires. Because you like a man person- 
ally, or because he possibly needs money, or 
because he is an all-round good fellow, is not 
sufficient reason to justify you in lending other 
people’s money to him. He should have the 
credit standing or the collateral to justify the 
accommodation. We have in the past probably 
been too willing to accept one-man paper, when 
the status of the man’s credit really required 
a good endorsement to make it safe. If we 
were running our banks as accommodation 
bread lines, such a policy might be in keeping 
with our humane object but it would be mighty 
poor policy for a business institution. If the 
borrower cannot secure you, he is not entitled 
to the credit, particularly when you are credit- 
ing him with money held in trust. I submit 
that there are too many hazards to justify 
too broad a humane policy. Failure, bank- 
ruptey, dull trade, business reverses, unfortun- 
ate investments, and even deliberate fraud may 
be the undoing of a strong financial institution, 
which has seen fit to cheapen credit, and grant 
loans not in keeping with good business prin- 
ciples. There is hardly any man, who has not 
the real or fancied need of more money, but 
to grant accommodation to a man because he 
thinks he needs it, when his credit does not 
justify it, is short-sightedness. In view of con- 
ditions as they exist to-day, such a policy is 
indved dangerous. 
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Personal Responsibility 


UGGEDLY strong and honest, 
4) industrious, persevering and 
Ly thorough—so we picture the 
blacksmith of acentury ago; ‘‘a mighty 
man,” deserving and holding the con- 
fidence of his entire community. + 
Now thousands of Case dealers, many 
of them direct descendants of pioneer 
craftsmen, serve their communities, 
helping to solve the farmer’s problems 
as did this mighty predecessor. Assisted 
by methods of careful production at the 
Case factories, they, too, merit and hold 
the confidence of their communities. 
* Owners of Case Machinery find in most 
Look for the Case Dealers cherished traditions of 
EAGLE ee a | business and conscientious pride in the 
Our Trade Mark products they sell and take care of. 
z a Rugged strength characterizes the 
products of Case. Honesty and integ- 
rity mark the carefully selected dealers 


through whom Case products are dis- 
tributed. A spirit of American thor- 
oughness and ingrained fairness, 
persistently present in the manufacture and 
sale of Case Machinery, are among the definite 
credit-commanding assets of Case owners. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
MIDDLE STATES 


THE 


By Cuaries L. Hays 


REDICTIONS of easier money condi- 

tions in the near future which have been 
borne out in part by a fractional reduction 
in the interest rate on British and American 
treasury bills, find little support in commer- 
cial finance of the Central West. The de- 
mand for funds is still heavy and is aug- 
mented just now by a considerable amount 
of renewal paper, representing obligations 
undertaken four or six months ago which 
the borrowers have found it impossible to 
liquidate because of shrinkage of inventories 
and slow sales of commodities. Rates for 
commercial paper hold firm at 7% to 8 
per cent. for the bulk of the business al- 
though a small amount of the highest class is 
still being placed at 714 per cent. The bank 
loan rate is maintained around 7 per cent. 

The settlements of March 1 were passed 
without signs of distress and the income 
tax payments of the middle of the month 
caused only a slight increase in rediscounts 
at the Federal Reserve Bank. Clearance 
of these transactions has been followed by 
a resumption of the downward course of 
member banks’ loans and reserve note cir- 
culation, both items being at the lowest 
figures recorded since early last year. This 
steady improvement strengthens confidence 
in the financial situation and confirms the 
belief that business has been on the bottom 
and is in the way to better things. An eas- 
ing of rates, however, has seemed as im- 
minent several times in the last six months 
as at present and each time hope has been 
deferred, with the result that prophets are 
fewer and the number of those who realize 
that the progress to full recovery will be 
slow is larger. Few complaints at this are 
heard and most observers are content that 
the new structure of prosperity be built 
slowly and substantially. 

Meanwhile there is nothing about the state 
of trade in this region to justify lamenta- 
tion. It may cause surprise and sound en- 
tirely out of line with the general idea of 
commercial conditions, but it is a fact that 
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the sales of the largest retail store in 
Chicago for each of the first three months 
of this year were in excess of those in the 
corresponding part of last year. In this 
statement the turnover is reckoned in dol- 
lars and cents and no allowance is made 
for the fact that prices generally are much 
lower than in the first quarter of 1920. The 
same is true of most of the metropolitan 
stores, but in the country districts curtail- 
ment of buying is noticeable. Evidence of 
this is found in the slump in sales of the 
large mail order houses, the decrease 
amounting to 40 or 50 per cent., as com- 
pared with last year; but even here there 
is a silver lining to the cloud. The farmer 
has not reduced his purchases by half, and 
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he has money, all indications to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, for sales of farm 
products in the last month or two have 
been on a larger scale than at this season 
in many years, albeit prices are much re- 
duced. The agriculturist is buying more at 
his home stores, partly on credit, and is 
taking less from the mail order houses, to 
which he has to pay cash. 

This may account in part for the fact 
that the country merchant, although still 
buying close to immediate needs and for the 
replenishment of depleted stocks, is never- 
theless buying in liberal volume and fre- 
quently. Wholesale orders compare favor- 
ably with those of last year, an unusually 
large proportion being for immediate ship- 
ment. In some lines, particularly the best 
known brands of staple cottons, there is a 
narrow margin of supplies, and the trend 
of prices would be upward but for the 
strong sentiment among merchant buyers 
against any such reaction and the continued 
decline in the raw material, amounting to 
about 35 per cent. in the last two months. 
Woolens and silks are in good demand, for 
the manufacture of summer and fall apparel 
and for merchants’ shelves, and there is no 
over-supply. Clothing and furniture are 
are moving slowly, the former in part be- 
cause of the mild weather of winter and 
spring and in part because of unemploy- 
ment, and the latter because prices in this 
department have been reduced less perhaps 
than in any other. The Easter turnover 
of merchandise was excellent, and did much 
to encourage a cheerful view of the pros- 
pects for trade of late spring and the sum- 
mer. 

Shoppers’ demands, as usual, present 
many features for which it is hard to ac- 
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count, and which do not fit in readily with 
popular ideas of business depression. The 
diamond trade is better than it has been 
for nearly a year. Jewelers, as a rule, have 
less complaint to make of business than have 
grocers who are selling goods in many cases 
at a loss in order to clear their shelves 
of high-priced products and make way for 
new canned goods and cereals at readjusted 
levels. Silk dress goods and silk hosiery are 
going better than many of the staples in 
which price reductions have been much 
greater. Many buyers in fact seem intent 
on taking advantage of the recent price- 
cutting not by seeking supplies at the low- 
est cost but by purchasing goods of better 
quality at about the same prices they have 
been paying for the last two years. 
Manufacturing operations have increased 
moderately in the last month. There have 
been further reductions in steel prices, prin- 
cipally by the smaller makers, and these 
are getting most of the new business, in- 
creasing their plant activity proportionate- 
ly, while the largest producers, still working 
on old orders for the most part, report 
some curtailment. Structural materials 
show the greatest improvement in demand, in 
spite of the fact that the building boom is 
still held in check by labor conditions, and 
the automobile manufacturers are taking 
more than for several months past. Rails 
and track accessories make up the greater 
part of the railroad buying and there is 
a fair demand for oil tank and culvert ma- 
terials. Pig iron prices are lower, and nom- 
inal, as there is little inquiry, and scrap is 
at the lowest quotations in six years, heavy 
melting steel having declined to around $11 
a ton. Implement makers expect to make 
more money this year from replacement of 
parts than from sales of new machinery. 
The number of building permits issued 
shows a gratifying increase, but costs are 
still so high that no great activity in this 
industry can be expected. Little is being 
done outside of industrial projects in which 
there is urgent necessity or apartment en- 
terprises in which promoters are tempted 
by the excessive rents and figure on selling 
the new buildings or writing them down 
to a reasonable cost basis before the housing 
famine can be relieved, which it is generally 
believed can hardly be in the next five 
years. Labor is holding out for $1.25 an 
hour and there seems slight prospect of an 
agreement between contractors and_ the 
unions. Promoters of large projects will 
not go ahead on a cost-plus basis. There 
have been substantial reductions in some 
materials, but these assume less importance 
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when the figures are compared with those 
of 1914. For instance, lumber, which is off 
30 or 40 per cent. from the peak, is still 
100 per cent. higher than seven years ago. 
Brick has not been reduced at all. Archi- 
tects’ figures show a decrease of 17.81 per 
cent. in apartment house construction costs 
as compared with August, 1920. 

Selling of farm products has increased 
with the continued decline in prices under 
the influence of general economic conditions 
and the unusually large reserves in growers’ 
hands as shown by the government report. 
Crop prospects are very good for this time 
of year, and while export demand holds 
up well it is not sufficient to offset depressing 
domestic conditions. 

The edge has been taken off the invest 
ment market by the flood of offerings of 
new securities in the first two months of the 
year and business is now very slow. Bank 
deposits are somewhat lower and for the 
first time in years savings accounts show 
frequent alternations of gains and losses in- 
stead of going steadily upward. Undoubt- 
edly these accumulations are being drawn 
upon for living expenses to some extent; 
but not enough to indicate any distress. In- 
creased thrift has done much to offset the 
effect of decreased earning power. Attrac- 
tive investment opportunities also have some- 
thing to do with checking savings deposits. 


& 


COMPLETION OF MERGER OF TWO 
CLEVELAND BANKS 


Following the completion of the merger 
of the National Commercial Bank with the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company in 
Cleveland, Ohio, the National Commercial, 
March 1, became the Commercial office of 
the consolidated bank. 

President J. A. House has announced that 
the personnel of the Commercial office will 
be the same as that of the National Com- 
mercial Bank. President L. A. Murfey, 
vice-president C. L. Murfey, and cashier E. 
T. Shannon, have been named _ vice-presi- 
dents and H. G. Hutchinson, assistant cash- 
ier, has been elected an assistant treasurer. 

The Commercial in addition to handling 
the large volume of commercial business, in 
which field it has made a high record for 
seventy-six years, on March 1, opened sav- 
ings, foreign and trust departments. 

This merger gives the Guardian Savings 
ind Trust Co. resources approximating 
100,000,000, and six branch offices. The 
capital has been increased from $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000 and surplus to $4,000,000. Re- 
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sources of the National Commercial were 
over $13,000,000. 

The corporate history of one of the old- 
est banks west of the Alleghenies closed 
with the completion of this merger. The 
Merchants’ Branch Bank was organized in 
June, 1845, as the successor of the Commer- 
cial Bank of Lake Erie, which was chartered 
in 1816. In 1864 it was reorganized as the 
Merchants’ National Bank with T. P. Handy, 
president. The name was changed in 1884 
to the Mercantile National Bank, and in 
1904 this institution was consolidated with 
the Commercial National Bank as the Na- 
tional Commercial Bank. 

The Commercial National Bank was or- 
ganized in September, 1845, as the Commer- 
cial Branch Bank, with William A. Otis 
as president. In 1864 this bank took out 
a new charter as the Commercial National. 

At the time of the consolidation of the 
Mercantile and the Commercial banks, C. L. 
Murfey was president, and L. A. Murfey, 
cashier, of the Mercantile. Both brothers 
began their banking careers in that institu- 
tion as messengers half a century ago. C. 
I.. Murfey was elected a vice-president of 
the National Commercial and L. A. Murfey 
continued as cashier. Following the resigna- 
tion of W. G. Mather from the presidency 
in 1917 to become chairman of the board of 
directors, C. L. Murfey was chosen presi- 
dent and his brother, vice-president. Both 
FE. T. Shannon and H. G. Hutchinson have 
been with the Mercantile and the National 
Commercial for two decades. 

Following the ratification of the merger 
of the National Commercial Bank with the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company, the 
directors made the following promotions in 
addition to those already mentioned: 

Vice-presidents: John Fish, assistant 
treasurer, head of the mortgage loan de- 
partment; E. A. Stockwell, assistant trust 
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officer; George B. Johnson, manager of the 
bond department. 

Assistant secretaries: J. A. Ward, as- 
sistant cashier, secretary of the new busi- 
ness department; E. A. Stockwell, assistant 
trust officer; C. F. Bruggemeier, assistant 
cashier, member of the loan department 
staff; A. D. Fraser of the loan department; 
H. W. Pinninger of the stock transfer de- 
partment; W. H. Hoppe of the trust de- 
partment. 

Assistant treasurers: C. E. Kyle, man- 
ager of the Rocky River Office; G. A. 
Church, head of the transit department; F. 
G. Stuber, manager of the Euclid-46th 
Office; Elmer Guentzler, head of the pay 
roll department; O. W. Fullerton, savings 
teller. J. J. Luthi and H. J. Coates were 
named assistant trust officers. 

Additions to the Guardian board of di- 
rectors are W. G. Mather, C. L. Murfey, 
L. A. Murfey, E. L. Fisher, S. Livingston 
Mather, Jonathan Warner, K. F. Gill, H. K. 
Oakes, Proctor Patterson, and E. R. Per- 
kins, Jr., all of whom were directors of 
the National Commercial Bank. 


OPENING OF NEW MIDLAND BANK 


The Midland Bank, a new Cleveland in- 
stitution, opened for business April 4, with 
a capital of $2,000,000 and paidin surplus 
of $400,000. It is located in the Leader- 
News Building, and has complete facilities 
for handling commercial and personal trans- 
actions, domestic or foreign. There are 
about 1,200 shareholders throughout the 
Fourth Federal Reserve District. 

William J. Sharer, the president of the 
new institution, was president of the First 
National Bank of Zanesville, Ohio, for nine 
years, and is still chairman of the board. 
He was also president of the First Trust 
and Savings Bank of that city. He is di- 
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rector of the Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank of Columbus, Ohio. His first banking 
experience was with the First National 
Bank of Alliance, Ohio, which he entered 
as messenger and where he later became 
assistant cashier. 

He was cashier of the First National 
Bank of Wellsville, Ohio, for two years, re- 
moving to Zanesville in 1904 and taking a 
similar position there, later becoming presi- 
dent of the bank. Mr. Sharer has served 


W. J. SHARER 
President The Midland Bank, Cleveland, Ohio 


as president of the Ohio Bankers Associa- 
tion and is a member of the public rela- 
tions committee of the American Bankers 
Association, of which he was chairman last 
year. 

Carl R. Lee, vice-president, was assistant 
cashier of the Union Commerce National 
Bank and the Bank of vCommerce, N. A., 
of Cleveland. Frank A. White, cashier, was 
assistant cashier of the Union Commerce 
National Bank. J. Brenner Root, assistant 
cashier, was with the National City Bank 
of Cleveland, and Emmett W. Sample, as- 
sistant cashier, was with the Guardian Sav- 
ings and Trust Company of Cleveland. 


REPORT OF OHIO BANKS 


Combined resources of all state banking 
institutions subject to state supervision 
amounted to $1,512,998,628 at the close of 
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business February 21, 1921, according to a 
compilation completed by the Department 
of Banks, based on returns made by these 
institutions under a call for a report of 
condition as of that date. 

These figures show a gain in resources 
of approximately $215,908,000, over the cor- 
responding period in 1920, which growth is 
considered notable in view of the diminished 
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industrial and economic activities of the 
country during the recent past. 

Total deposits of these institutions at the 
close of business February 21, 1921, 
amounted to $1,256,000,000, which sum com- 
pared with the deposits for the same period 
of the year before was an approximate in- 
crease of $142,000,000. 

It is a source of gratification to record 
that during the past year deposits in sav- 
ings accounts have increased nearly $67,000,- 
000, which gain, it would seem warranted to 
assume, evidences a growing spirit of thrift 
on the part of the people, and reflects the 
continuing prosperity of Ohio banks. 

As pointed out in a preceding report of 
conditions of the banking institutions refer- 
red to in this statement, the absorption of 
several national banks by state banks has 
been a contributing cause in the increases 
in resources and deposits shown during the 
twelve-month period just passed. 

Notwithstanding the heavy demands for 
money made upon the banks, particularly 
during recent months, lawful reserves are 
being well maintained. Total reserves on 
hand at the date of this call were approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 in excess of the legal re- 
quirements. Cash on hand and due from 


banks showed a total of $163,042,794, as 
compared with $150,411,565 in February of 
1920, a gain of $12,631,229. Loans of all 
classes totaled almost $954,000,000, as com- 
pared with $944,000,000 the year before, a 
gain of $10,000,000. Bonds and securities 
totaled $296,062,344, compared with $281,- 
884,498 at a corresponding time last year, 
a gain of $14,177,846. 

Stock in the Federal Reserve Bank in- 
creased $893,500 during the year. There 
are now 82 state banks holding membership 
in the Federal Reserve System, and the to- 
tal resources of these member banks on 
February 21, 1921, aggregated $814,000,000, 
as compared with $545,000,000 of a year ago, 
a gain of $269,000,000, at which time 74 
State banks were members of the system. 

Capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
state banks amounted to $158,243,716, as 
compared with $125,422,384 a year ago, an 
increase of $32,821,332. 

Seven hundred and sixty-one incorporated 
and unincorporated banks reported under 
the call of February 21, 1921. 


RETAILING METHODS 


The National Cash Register Company of 
Dayton, Ohio, has issued a booklet entitled, 
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“Getting the Most out of Retailing.” It is 
an example of what this company is doing 
to urge merchants to raise the standard of 
retail merchandising methods. The book is 
well illustrated showing the right and the 
wrong way to make retail sales. 


GUARDIAN SAVINGS AND TRUST 
HAS NEW ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Lieutenant Colonel Arthur C. Rogers has 
been named advertising manager of the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding I. Webster 


LIEUT. COLONEL ARTHUR C. ROGERS 


Advertising Manager Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Baker, who resigned in February to enter 
an agency in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Before he entered advertising, Col. Rogers 
was a master printer. He was the first ad- 
vertising manager of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. For eight and a half years he 
directed the advertising of one of Cleve- 
land’s stores. He was with the Fuller and 
Smith agency three years, and later or- 
ganized the Rogers-Baker agency, of which 
he was president until he resigned to enter 
the war. 

He was assigned as division ordnance 
ofticer of the Second Division. He was in 
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France for almost two years and was with 
the Second Division at the battles of 
Chateau-Thierry and Soissons. Two cita- 
tions for especially meritorious service were 
bestowed upon Col. Rogers, one by General 
Pershing and the second by the commander 
of the Second Division. 

In October, 1919, he was released from 
the army to become civilian member of the 
Cleveland ordnance district claims board. 
He was recalled to the army July 1, 1920, 
and in May was called to Washington to 
serve as a Civilian member of the war de- 
partment claims board. 

Col. Rogers broke an advertising record 
when he prepared an advertisement which 
appearing in a nationally known magazine, 
directly sold $3,250,000 business, according to 
the firm’s records. 


PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL CITY 
BANK RETURNS FROM TRIP 


F. A. Crandall, vice-president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago, recently made 
a two weeks’ eastern trip, visiting bankers 
of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. 

While in New York, Mr. Crandall at- 
tended the annual dinner of the Trust Com- 
panies Division of the American Bankers’ 
Association. 


NO ILLINOIS BANK FAILURES IN 
1921 


Illinois has escaped the bank failures that 
have resulted in a number of states this 
winter. This state has had no state bank 
failures since January 1, 1921, when a law 
passed by the Fiftieth General Assembly 
more than two years ago, compelling private 
banks of the state to enter either the State 
or National System, went into effect. This 
announcement was made by Andrew Russel, 
auditor of public accounts. 


WALTER S. McLUCAS ACCEPTS 
NATIONAL CITY POST 


Walter S. McLucas has resigned as pres- 
ident of the Commerce Trust Company of 
Kansas City to accept a vice-presidency of 
the National City Bank of New York. 

Following a joint meeting of the direc- 
tors of the National Bank of Commerce and 
Commerce Trust Company, before which 
Mr. McLucas announced his resignation, a 
committee composed of F. G. Crowell, F. G. 
Robinson, G. S. Carkener, J. C. Nichols and 
R. P. Brewer paid the following tribute to 
their retiring officer in a telegram to J. H. 





There are two times 
when you need an ac- 
count with the Commerce 


Ist: 


When you have surplus 
funds 


2nd: When you haven’t 


When you have surplus funds, you need a safe place 


to deposit. 


Our invested capital for your protection 


is fourteen and one-half million dollars. 


When you haven’t surplus funds, you sometimes need 
a place to borrow. Our resources are over $95,000,000 
—and making loans is part of our business. 


The National Bank of Commerce 





IN ST. LOUIS 





Fulton, general executive manager of the 
National City Bank: 


“At a joint meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the National Bank of Commerce and 
the Commerce Trust Company the information 
was imparted to us by our friend and associate, 
W. S. MeLucas, that he had been called to the 
vice-presidency of the National City Bank of 
New York and had accepted the responsibilities 
of that position. It was with deepest regret 
that the officers and directors of these two 
institutions learned that Mr. McLucas was leav- 
ing us. His ability and personality have not 
only endeared himself to us personally, but 
his executive and constructive genius has aided 
largely in making possible the phenomenal 
growth and success of our banks. His de- 
parture from Kansas City will not only be a 
great loss to these associated banks, but also 
on account of his leadership in all civic affairs, 
it will be a distinct loss to Kansas City and 
the Southwest. 

“We, however, congratulate you on having 
secured for your great bank the services of 
a man who has the absolute confidence of 
our officers and directors and has the ability 
to respond to every opportunity and responsibil- 
ity placed upon him.” 


The committee that drafted the telegram 
was chosen by the directors of the Commerce 
banks. Their tribute reflected the sentiment 
of the entire staffs of the institutions. 

Mr. McLucas has been president of the 
Commerce Trust Company since 1917. He 
joined this institution as vice-president in 
1915, coming here from St. Joseph, where 
he had been connected with the Merchants’ 


Bank and the First National Bank. His 
exceptional ability and personality made him 
popular and successful in his service at the 
Commerce Trust Company. Last year Mr. 
McLucas served as president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He is a director in vari- 
ous local corporations. In addition, he is 
director of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, a member of the executive cora- 
mittee of the trust company section of the 
American Bankers Association and of the 
executive committee of the American Ac- 
ceptance Council. 


KANSAS CITY CONSOLIDATION 

Plans for the consolidation of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce and the Com- 
merce Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
were approved recently at a joint meeting 
of the boards of directors of the two in- 
stitutions. 

The combined resources of the merged 
institution will be in excess of $100,000,000, 
according to J. W. Perry, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, who made 
the announcement of the merger. 

William T. Kemper, chairman of the di- 
rectorates of the two banks, it is under- 
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First National Bank Club’s Twenty-Ninth Annual Banquet at Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


stood, will remain at the head of the direc- 
torate of the merged institution. 

Several factors are said to have brought 
about the decision of the financiers con- 
trolling both institutions to push the merger 
to a conclusion. One was the recent resig- 
nation of Walter S. McLucas, president of 
the Commerce Trust Company. He leaves 
Kansas City to become vice-president of the 
National City Bank of New York. 

Mr. Perry stated that details of the mer- 
ger had not yet been worked out. He issued 
the following statement: 

“A joint meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the National Bank of Commerce and 
the Commerce Trust Company has been held 
at which time a proposition looking towards 
a consolidation of the business of the two 
banks was unanimously approved. Nothing 
definite was agreed upon, but it was decided 
that one big organization would be a very 
desirable institution. 

“Steps will be taken soon to bring about 
this consolidation. This will in no way in- 
terfere with the handling of the business 
of either bank. In fact, the large depart- 
mental facilities brought about by this con- 
solidation will afford much greater facilities 
than now possessed by the separate banks. 

“The boards will be consolidated and all 
of the officers retained in various depart- 
mental positions. This will give to Kansas 
City one of the largest banks in the United 
States. 

“About three years ago all of the stock 
of the Commerce Trust Company was pur- 
chased and is now held by the stockholders 
of the National Bank of Commerce. No de- 


cision was reached as to whether the bank 
would operate as a national or a state in- 
stitution, but in either case the consolidated 
banks will be a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System.” 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK CLUB 
ANNUAL DINNER 


The First National Bank Club, an organi- 
zation of the 657 employees of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis, held its second 
annual banquet at the Planters Hotel in that 
city on the evening of March 17, with one 
hundred per cent. attendance. 

Officers for the club for the coming year 
were elected as follows: 

Harry Bischoff, president; W. C. Staus, 
first vice-president; Ed. Cummings, second 
vice-president; Miss Marie Fitzgerald, third 
vice-president; John Duncan, secretary; 
Walter Clark, treasurer; John I. Hayward, 
director. 

Frank O. Watts, president of the First 
National Bank, in his annual address to the 
club, complimented the organization on its 
many accomplishments during the past year, 
including the equipping and management of 
the country clubhouse on the Meramec 
River, the athletic activities in baseball, 
basketball and bowling, and the educational 
work done by the club. Mr. Watts declared 
that the club has during the past year been 
instrumental in bringing closer together the 
various departments of the bank, which has 
resulted in increased efficiency of the insti- 
tution. 
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During the evening many novel features 
were introduced, mass singing, music, pro- 
fessional entertainers, and an impromptu 
gridiron program. Dancing followed the 
banquet and formal program. 


BYRON W. MOSER ELECTED PRESI.- 
DENT ST. LOUIS Y. M. C. A. 


Byron W. Moser, vice-president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, has been 
elected president of the St. Louis Young 
Men’s Christian Association at a meeting of 
the board of directors. 

Mr. Moser for a number of years has been 
just as active in the affairs of St. Louis 
young men as he has been in the banking 


BYRON W. MOSER 


Vice-President First National Bank, 
President Y. M. C. A. 


circles. He was president of the St. Louis 
Institute of Banking for several years and 
enjoyed the distinction of being the national 
president for two years, of this progressive 
body of young bankers. He entered the 
banking business in 1903, at which time he 
became associated with the St. Louis Union 
Trust Company. He was elected assistant 
secretary in 1913 and secretary in 1914. 
Later he was elected vice-president of the 
St. Louis Union Bank, which bank consoli- 
dated with the Third National and Mechan- 
ics-American National Bank about two years 
ago, as the First National Bank in St. Louis. 
Mr. Moser holds membership in several St. 
Louis clubs. 
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BUSINESS MEN VISIT MEXICO 
CITY 


Warren M. Chandler, vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, 
Mo., and head of its new business depart- 
ment, was one of a party of St. Louis men 
who left on April 5, for a trip to Mexico 
City. This trip has as its object the foster- 
ing of closer business and financial relations 
between St: Louis and Mexico. While in 
Mexico City the party will be the guests of 
President Obregon. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION’S 
PLATFORM 


The Mississippi Valley Association in out- 
lining the immediate needs of the Mississippi 
Valley territory has embodied three salient 
features of development that it hopes to ac- 
complish with the aid of the new administra- 
tion. A letter to this effect has been pre- 
sented to President Harding, with the urgent 
request that the hopes and endeavors of the 
Valley citizenry be given careful and con- 
siderate attention, to the ultimate end that 
his sympathy and coéperation may be had in 
obtaining these objectives, which are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The completion of the demonstration of 
the practical economy of inland waterway 
transportation through the operation of the 
Mississippi-Warrior Barge lines, initiated by the 
people of the Valley, and put into operation 
by the Federal Government; and the develop- 
ment of an adequate inland waterway system 


of transportation through the completion of the 
principal channel projects; 


2. The continued development by the United 
States Shipping Board, under Section 7 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920, of overseas trade 
routes from uncongested Southern ports, thus 
enabling shippers from the Middle West to 
utilize any port through which they may move 
products with the greatest economy and ef- 
ficiency ; 

3. The continuation of the justified export 
rail rates from the Central Western States to 
Southern ports on a parity with the rates to 
North Atlantic ports, as developed by the 
United States Railroad Administration. 


Special stress is to be laid on these three 
development needs at the coming convention, 
and plans to make them a reality will be the 
paramount issue in the adoption of the pro- 
gram of future activities to be pursued by 
the Association, immediately following the 
convention, 


DEATH OF CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
OF MINNEAPOLIS BANK 


The death of Hiram Rogers Lyon, chair- 
man of board of the Midland National Bank 
of Minneapolis, Minn., occurred in Pasa- 
dena, Cal., on March 12. 

Beside his connection with the Midland 
National Bank, Mr. Lyon at the time of his 
death was vice-president of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Company, vice-president of 
the Electric Stee] Elevator Company, presi- 
dent of the Northland Securities Company, 
also of the First National Bank of Mandan, 
North Dakota, the Occident Elevator Com- 
pany, and the Mandan Electric Company. 
He was also president of seven county 
banks. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By Samvuet Sostanp 


XCEPTIONAL progress in preparing 

for spring crops and highly favorable 
winter wheat prospects are the brightest 
phases of the business of the Western States. 
To these encouraging influences may be 
added the reports of good pasturage condi- 
tions, all of which combine to make an agri- 
cultural outlook so far as production is con- 
cerned that could hardly be improved n 
in the West. While cheered by the agricul- 
tural crop outlook, the Western States are 
not enjoying any general improvement in 
business. This is easily explained. Contin- 
ued weakness in a majority of the products 
of the Western States has served to weaken 
further the purchasing power of this terri- 
tory, which is reflected in practically all dis- 
tributive lines. 

Nature could hardly have provided better 
weather for seeding work than farmers en- 
joyed the past month. Spring plowing and 
seeding operations are far in advance of the 
normal average at this date as a result, and 
it is also apparent that the expense of put- 
ting in the various crops will be reduced. 
With more time in which to plow and plant, 
farmers have been able to conduct their 
work with a minimum of outside labor, thus 
reducing expenses. Seeding of oats is well 
advanced as far north as Nebraska, with 
indications of a larger area than a year ago. 
In the portions of the Western States where 
cotton is grown, a smaller acreage is in pros- 
pect, but this will be offset by the planting 
of other crops, notably cereals. It is true 
that farmers are disappointed over the 
prices prevailing on markets, but contrary 
to impressions in some quarters, there are 
no indications that they will make any im- 
portant reduction in the areas devoted to 
cultivated crops. The fact that the winter 
just closed was one of the mildest ever wit- 
nessed is responsible for some nervousness 
over the character of the growing season. 
However, every growing season is marked 
by more or less nervousness as to the out- 
come of crops. If the next few months are 


as favorable as the weather of the past 
thirty days, abundant harvests will be gar- 
nered. 

It is doubtful if sales of implements for 
spring farm work and in anticipation of 
harvests during the past month reached a 
volume half as large as that of a year ago. 
Tractor sales were hardly one-fourth of the 
business of last year. Parts for repairing 
implements have been in strong demand, re- 
flecting the spirit of economy prevailing 
among farmers. Country merchants and 
mail order houses have felt this economy 
in the sale of practically all goods. Even 
labor was affected, for the number of work- 
ers employed on farms is probably smaller 
than a year ago, with wages reduced. 
Farmers felt prosperous and spent money 
freely a year ago. To-day their bankers, 
being in a tight position, are discouraging 
even the smallest loans. At the same time 
farmers are compelled by their smaller re- 
turns from crops and in many instances by 
their debts, to do more of their own work 
and to spend less freely than a year ago. 
Another factor is the opposition to the 
range of prices on implements and other 
articles, which, with few exceptions, have 
not yet been readjusted to the level of farm 
products quotations. Small reductions an- 
nounced by implement manufacturers the 
last few days are among the tardy and in- 
adequate recognition of the necessity of such 
revisions. 

Grain markets proved the source of great- 
est disappointment to the West the past 
month. Wheat receded to a new low level 
on the crop. Corn and oats are also prac- 
tically at a new low level for the crop year. 
The recent farm reserve estimates revealed 
enormous holdings of cereals, the ag- 
gregate being the largest on _ record 
for this season. There is basis for 
encouragement in these figures because they 
reveal large liquid resources. Demand for 
corn at terminals, however, is confined 
largely to elevator interests who are taking 
the grain for storage, selling futures in 
speculative markets against it. Thus, the 
outlet for corn on markets is largely of a 
speculative character, the grain being car- 
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ried by speculators who consider the price 
cheap. What they will do and what will 
happen on markets when the delivery period 
is reached in May is a question. Unless 
there is a decided reversal in the demand 
for the cash grain, speculators may find 
enormous quantities of corn tendered them 
on their future purchases. There is a pos- 
sibility of a scramble to unload the futures 
with bearish results on prices. Moderate 
purchases of wheat for export to Europe 
are about the only source of strength in the 
trade in the bread grain. So much wheat is 
still available for export that the foreign 
demand is imparting only limited support to 
prices. Flour millers are still operating only 
50 per cent. of capacity, with buyers so 
cautious in domestic channels that sales are 
being made largely in driblets. Low grades 
of flour display a better tone, owing to im- 
provement in foreign buying. Farmers are 
still slow in selling wheat and corn on ac- 
count of the price situation, but they are 
also affected temporarily by the rush of 
spring work. It is not uncommon to find 
farmers bringing in a few sacks of wheat 


to their local shipping stations to raise 
money for current expenses. On the whole, 
the movement of wheat is heavy for this 
season, but hardly commensurate with the 
volume of the reserves on farms. 

In the live stock industry the mildness of 
the weather promises to raise the average 
production of young stock this spring. On 
the other hand, market conditions, while not 
so depressive as in the earlier days of this 
year, continue unsatisfactory. Fed cattle 
are still bringing unprofitable prices, hav- 
ing lost a portion of the recent advances in 
prices. Sheep and lamb feeders continue 
to suffer immense losses. Hogs are alone 
profitable. Stagnation continues in horses 
and mules. Owing to the losses of last 
year, together with the lack of credit, fewer 
trades have been made for young cattle on 
southern breeding grounds to move north- 
ward in the West this spring than in many 
years. To aid stockmen, railroads have an- 
nounced a reduction, effective with the open- 
ing of April, in freight rates on cattle from 
Southwest points to northern pastures, that 
will restore the tariffs which prevailed prior 
to the advances of last August. This reduc- 
tion is to remain in effect until July 15. A 
large movement of cattle to.northern points 
is probable owing to the desire of bankers 
to bring about early liquidation of loans, but 
the failure of the rangemen to make sales 
means that they will be handicapped in ac- 
quiring young cattle to restock their land. 

Shearing of another clip of wool finds the 
West still carrying the bulk of the 1920 
fleece and unable to obtain advances on con- 
signments. There is agitation for a tem- 
porary embargo against importations of 
wool. Whether this would help the mar- 
ket materially is a question, but even stu- 
dents of markets who believe the solution 
of present domestic trade ills does not lie 
in tariff walls are willing to agree to a 
concession to the wool growers in their pres- 
ent emergency. Over large areas of the 
West the stagnation in wool is a serious 
restricting influence on business. Hide mar- 
kets are about as stagnant, with prices so 
low that dealers believe some farmers and 
stockmen will not go to the trouble to save 
skins owing to the lack of remunerative re- 
turns for the labor skinning involves. 

Oil, lumber, copper, coal, lead, zinc and 
other industries report irregular conditions. 
The crude oil market displays a steadier 
tone. Refined products are firmer, but the 
market is in an artificial condition to a de- 
gree, especially on gasoline. The purchasing 
power created by the oil industry shows a 
sharp shrinkage. Lumber trade is quiet, 
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with more activity in sales in cities than in 
rural districts. Coal is depressed. Lead 
and zine producers, as well as copper inter- 
ests, are operating on a very limited scale, 
owing to low prices and poor demand. At 
packing centers threats of a strike of labor 
are unsettling business and affecting live 
stock markets. Reductions in wages are 
slowing up sales in the residential districts 
of the West where the wage earning classes 
predominate. The number of unemployed 
is about unchanged. Railroad traffic shows 
further curtailment, and the carriers are 
gradually making more and more conces- 
sions in the way of lowering of rates in an 
effort to revive business. 

Money markets recorded improvement, 
with small liquidation of loans, until the in- 
fluence of the federal income tax payments 
began to be felt. The income tax payments, 
while sharply reduced as compared with a 
year ago, sent the position of banks back 
to that of a month ago. This is disappoint- 


ing because another month has elapsed 
without further improvement in the position 
of banks that is so necessary to aid in 
financing the new crops of the coming sum- 
mer and fall. Country bankers are holding 
credits down. Many assert that they are 
going to force farmers to continue to sell 
crops to meet not only the spring expenses 
but also the cost of harvesting later in the 
year. While this policy will be helpful and 
while lower prices will further reduce new 
crop financing requirements, the Western 
States will be unable to avoid borrowing in 
the East unless they succeed in effecting 
more liquidation in the meantime. 


NEW BANK ORGANIZED IN KANSAS 


The Farmers National Bank has been or- 
ganized in Agra, Kansas, with a capital of 
$25,000. The president is E. C. Trulli and 
cashier, S. T. Furlong. 
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The New Business Department 
By T. D. MacGrecor 


Author of “Pushing Your Business,” “2000 Points for Financial Advertisers,” “Bank 
Advertising Plans,” “The Book of Thrift.” 


HE “intensive” cultivation of pres- 
ent customers of a bank and the 
systematizing of efforts to secure 
new ones are the keynotes of this book 
by T. D. MacGregor, the well-known 
writer on thrift and financial advertis- 


ing. 

This handy volume, the fourth of the 
“Benk Department Series,” is largely 
the fruit of the author’s having been for 
some time an important member of the 
Department of Publicity and New Busi- 
ness of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, the largest and most thor- 
oughly organized department of that 
kind in existence. 


SAME PRINCIPLES APPLY TO SMALLER BANKS 


While some of the ideas and methods 
suitable for use in pushing the business 
of the largest trust company in the 
world—with resources of over $500,000,- 
000—undoubtedly would not be adaptable 
to the requirements of the average bank 
or trust company, still the principles and 
practice in general are the same no mat- 
ter what the present size of the insti- 
tution to be advertised and developed. 

But the points brought out and the 
new business-getting plans described are 
by no means confined to those employed 
by any one institution. The author’s 
long and successful experience in every 
phase of financial advertising has brought 
him into contact with many bankers and 


advertising men. He is familiar with the 
many problems of getting new business 
for financial institutions and has a first- 
hand knowledge of how to solve them. 

Besides Mr. MacGregor’s text, the book 
contains the prize paper on “New Busi- 
ness and Analysis of Accounts” by 
James B. Birmingham of the National 
City Bank. 

This paper won the 1917 Cannon Prize 
given by New York Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, for the best two- 
thousand-word paper on this subject. 
The judges of the contest were F Ww. 
Ellsworth, secretary Guaranty Trust 
Company; G. Edwin Gregory, vice presi- 
dent National City Bank, and Harry E. 
on vice president Irving National 

ank. 


ONLY BOOK ON THE SUBJECT 


“The New Business Department” is 
unique in its field. There is absolutely 
no other published work on this subject. 
If you want to have a concise yet com- 
plete idea of how to conduct a Publicity 
and New Business Department in your 
bank, large or small, you will need this 
book as an inspiration and guide. It is 
worth —_ times its price—#s1.25— 
to any b or trust company that wants 


to make the most of its opportunities 
both in developing present customers and 
in getting new ones. 





Banxers PusiisnHinc Company, 258 Broapway, New Yorx 


Please send for free examination Mr. MacGregor’s “New Bustness DeranTMENT.” 
After five days’ examination I will return it or remit the price, $1.25. 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska. 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By J. F. DonnELtan 


HE financial situation is growing 

steadily better. Rediscounts at the 
Federal Reserve Bank are diminishing, and 
the percentage of net reserves is increasing. 
Commercial paper is quoted from 7% to 8 
per cent. Many hitherto frozen credits are 
loosening through the process of liquidating 
commodities, in addition to which slackening 
business has made the demand for commer- 
cial loans less acute. 

Marketing of Pacific Coast products con- 
tinues steadily, although slowly. The lumber 
business is inactive owing to the lack of ex- 
port business and the light demand for do- 
mestic building purposes. From 70 to 80 
per cent. of the wool crop of 1920 is re- 


ported unsold, and about half of the prune 
crop and about one-fifth of the raisin crop 
of California remain to be disposed of. 
About one-fourth of the eleven million cases 
of canned fruit packed in California in 1920 


also awaits buyers. The bulk of the rice 
crop is yet to be moved, while lemon grow- 
ers are selling their product at a loss. Cot- 
ton growers in Arizona and Southern Cali- 
fornia are facing a light demand and low 
prices. 

Deflation has progressed far enough, how- 
ever, to indicate a general improvement in 
business conditions in most sections. This 
has been reflected in the reopening of mills 
and factories on partial or full time, by 
broader distribution of goods and a stronger 
buying demand. Farm products are being 
marketed with greater freedom and there 
is no longer present the inclination to hold 
back for higher prices which was such a fac- 
tor in the recent money market tension. 
There is no abnormal degree of unemploy- 
ment on the Coast and there is comparative 
freedom from labor disputes. The work of 
retrenching in labor costs is producing its 
result in cheaper production. “One of the 
largest employers of farm labor in the West 
says that all the efficient farm labor needed 
can now be secured at $2 a day, and the 
lumber companies’ new schedule about to be 


put into effect calls for a 25 per cent. reduc- 
tion in the wages of forest and mill workers. 

One Western industry which has not 
shared in the general wave of depression 
and readjustment has been the oil industry, 
which was never in more flourishing condi- 
tion than to-day. The price of petroleum 
products in 1920 did not decline but regis- 
tered some increase in certain sections, while 
production everywhere expanded. 

The Hawaiian sugar crop outlook is prom- 
ising. The Hutchinson plantations have re- 
ceived 1614 inches of rain since the first of 
the year. 

& 


OREGON BANK CELEBRATES 
THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The Astoria Savings Bank of Astoria, 
Oregon, which celebrated its thirtieth anni- 
versary the first of March, was opened for 
business March 1, 1891, with a capital of 
$100,000. At that time the bank occupied 
a part of a room in another bank building, 
moving a year or two later into a room 
where it built in the first safe deposit vault 
in Astoria. 

The institution now has a capital and sur- 
plus of $350,000. In 1906 it erected its own 
home, a four-story brick structure. The 








First Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 


| THE BANK OF HAWAIL.LtD.} 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: ‘‘Bankoh’’ 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,222,588.03 

otal Resources 20,047,726.81 
C. H. Cooke, President 

E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. E. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. 

Roxor Damon, ¢d V-P. G. G. Fuller, 2d V-P. 

Frank Crawford, 2d V-P. R. McCorriston, Cash’r 


Branch Banks:—Lihue, Island of Kauai; 
Waipahu, Island of Oahu; Waialua, Island of 
Oahu; Kapaa, Island of Kauai. 


Prompt handling of collections through close connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 
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Bank of Bishop & Co., Limited 


Established 1858 
HONOLULU, T. 
Cable Address, “‘ 
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building is modern in every way and is 
equipped with safety vaults. 

The Astoria Savings Bank was the first 
banking institution in Astoria to do busi- 
ness in its own premises. The bank occupies 
the greater part of the first floor of the 
building, the second and third floors being 
occupied as offices and the fourth floor is 
the home of Astoria Chamber of Commerce. 

The original officers of the bank were: 
I. W. Case, president; J. Q. A. Bowlby, vice- 
president; W. E. Dement, secretary, and 
Frank Patton, cashier. 

On February 17, 1908, the capital stock 
was increased to $150,000. Two years later, 
O. I. Peterson was elected president and 
Asmus Brix vice-president, positions which 
they still hold. The board of directors con- 
sists of O. I. Peterson, Asmus Brix, Frank 
Patton, P. J. Brix and J. Q. A. Bowlby. 
Its other officers are, Frank Patton, cashier 
and manager; M. E. Masterson and A. W. 
Stine, assistant cashiers. 

Frank Patton, cashier and manager, has 
been with the bank in that capacity since 
it was first organized. 


BANK OF ITALY’S DEPOSITS GROW 
STEADILY 


The Bank of Italy, San Francisco, has 
more depositors than any other institution 
in the United States, according to figures 
published recently. 
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At December 31, 1920, the depositors 
numbered 221,788, approximately 25,000 
more than any other institution in the coun- 
try. These figures represent a depositor 
gain of 32,277 in the last year. The average 
deposit is $630. 

In addition the greatest gain in deposits 
of any bank in the United States was re- 
corded by the Bank of Italy for the year 
ending June 30, 1920, as shown in published 
comparative reports. Subsequent to that 
date an additional $10,000,000 in deposits 
was secured before the close of the year, 
bringing the total deposits figure to $140,- 
000,000. A. P. Giannini, president of the 
Bank of Italy, in speaking of the bank’s op- 
eration, said that 1920 was the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the institution. 

The paid-in capital of the bank was in- 
creased from $7,000,000 to $9,000,000 last 
year, and on July 2, 1921, the total author- 
ized capital of $10,000,000 will be fully sub- 
scribed. Surplus and undivided profits were 
materially increased in 1920, approximately 
$1,500,000 being added to these funds. 

Rapid progress on the new head office 
building in San Francisco, is reported and 
occupancy it is expected will be possible 
within a short time. This new structure, 
when completed, will give the Bank of Italy 
the largest exclusive bank building, with 
two or three possible exceptions, in the 
United States. Many new features for the 
convenience and comfort of the bank’s clients 
and employees are to be incorporated in 
these new quarters. 


O. M. GREEN 


The directors of the Exchange National 
Bank of Spokane, Washington, have an- 
nounced the resignation of O. M. Green as 
vice-president and director. Mr. Green is 
leaving to assume the management of the 
Olympia National Bank, Olympia, Washing- 
ton, as vice-president. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
CANADA 


By J. W. Tyson 


ITH a decline of more than $150,000,- 

000 in current loans from the top 
point of the period of expanding credit in 
September, and continued increase in sav- 
ings deposits, the question of profitable em- 
ployment of bank funds deserves some con- 
sideration. However, bankers do not yet 
see any serious problem in this direction. 
For many months money has been so “tight” 
that they are relieved that the pressure has 
let up to some extent. Then the contraction 


in commercial credits permits the banks to 
discharge their obligations to the Dominion 
Government which were in the form of legals 
issued under the War Measures Act, consti- 
tuting a system of rediscounting. Obliga- 


tions on this account by the banks are now 
less than $97,500,000 as compared with about 
$225,000,000 a year ago. During the same 
period holdings of Government securities by 
the banks have shown comparatively little 
change, the total now being about $120,000,- 
000. Holdings of public securities have been 
reduced $56,000,000 in the year, indicating 
that the British Government has been dis- 
charging obligations created in the purchase 
of war munitions. 

The increased supply of money and the 
contracted requirements of industry and 
commerce have had little or no effect on 
money rates because Canadian banks do not 
take advantage of the law ef supply and 
demand in fixing their rates, but rather base 
their loans upon the requirements of the cus- 
tomer in relation to the general situation 
throughout the country and the supply of 
capital available. During the recent period 
of “tight” money there were some advances 
of %4 per cent. in the rate on commercial 
loans, but no more, and these advances were 
not general. 

Bankers, therefore, expect to face reduced 
profits on the volume of turnover but they 
do not think there will be any marked 
change in the margin. In some directions 
expenses should be reduced as in the case 

f supplies, particularly stationery. As re- 


gards salaries, reductions are not to be 
looked for on any general basis, although 
there will naturally be some improvement as 
regards efficiency with the increased supply 
of available workers. 

Reports from retailers throughout the 
country indicate that in some lines sales in 
December, January and February were bet- 
ter than for the corresponding period a year 
ago; this of course refers to turnover—not 
profit. Many lines are being sold at greatly 
reduced prices but the fact that goods are 
being sold indicates that more goods will 
have to be manufactured to take their place. 
Manufacturers and wholesalers, however, 
have had different experiences from those 
of retailers. Orders are being placed very 
slowly. Traveling salesmen have been 
greatly discouraged. ~« Retailers are only 
ordering for immediate needs. A year ago 
they were buying for delivery six months or 
more in advance. On a rising market it was 
good policy to get orders placed before fur- 
ther advances took place. To-day conditions 
are reversed. It has again become a buyer’s 
market. Every week reductions in price are 
announced. Therefore, the retailer feels 
that the longer he can hold off buying the 
better price he will get. 

Before better industrial and business con- 
ditions return there must be a more stable 
condition as between producer and con- 
sumer. Until this is attained there will be 
little forward buying. In the building 
trades, for example, architects report a big 
demand for plans and designs, but few con- 
tracts are actually being let. For the mo- 
ment labor is the deciding factor. Wage re- 
ductions are being made but there is a con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to how 
far these can be carried. As in the United 
States, the pay of the railroad workers ap- 
pears to be the keystone of the arch. Cana- 
dian roads will undoubtedly follow the ex- 
ample of the United States. What is more, 
reduced wages of railroad employees would 
not only set an example which would un- 
doubtedly be followed in some other trades, 
but it would be a step in the direction of 
lower freight rates; and transportation costs 
are a very important factor in relation to 
the cost of living. 
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The report of the Government railroads 
showing a deficit for the year of $70,000,000 
brings the transportation problem violently 
before public attention. It is recognized by 
business men that not only must something 
be done to overcome this enormous deficit 
but something must also be done to reduce 
freight charges in Canada if the country is 
to develop. Reorganization of the working 
machinery is being discussed and undoubt- 
edly something will be done in this direction 
when the Grand Trunk lines are finally in- 
corporated in the Government system. 

Ottawa is also much concerned with the 
taxation problem and in business circles 
there is a strong following for the proposal 
of a turnover tax to replace ,the present levy 
on business profits and permit at the same 
time of some moderation of the schedules of 
the income taxation. 


& 


CHECK INSURANCE 


Canadian business men are now being of- 
fered insurance against the raising of 
checks. The policies which are being writ- 


ten by the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
antee Company policies protect the insured 


not only against losses caused by the 
felonious alteration of the amounts, dates, 
numbers or names of the payee of any check 
or draft, but also against all losses to the 


assured on account of the forgery of the. 


name of the assured as maker or endorser 
of the check. It is understood that the 
premium payable will run on the average 
about $5 per $1,000 of protection per annum, 
with a rebate for a policy covering a three- 
year period. This system is being developed 
in the United States and the official figures 
will prove a novel feature of the 1920 re- 
port for that country, the insuring clauses 
covering the following cases: 

(a) Of any check or draft where the sig- 
nature of the assured has been forged. 

(b) Of any check or draft issued by the 
assured on the back of which the name of 
the payee or of any other endorser is 
forged. 

(c) Of any check or draft drawn by the 
assured which has been feloniously altered 
as to the amount, date, number or name 
of the payee. 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY, LTD. 


The net profits of the National Trust 
Company, Limited, of Toronto, Canada, for 


the year 1920 were $252,825.96, after deduct- 
ing expenses of management, etc. To this 
must be added the sum of $375,000, the pre- 
mium on $500,000 of new stock issued during 
the year, and $59,623.15 brought forward 
from 1919, making the total at credit of 
profit and loss account $687,449.11, which 
was appropriated as follows: 
To pay four quarterly dividends, 
two at 10 per cent per annum, 
two at 12 per cent. per annum.. 
Transferred to reserve fund 
To provide for Dominion war tax 


To carry forward in profit and loss 
account 


$185,231.80 
400,000.00 
17,800.00 


84,417.31 


NEW BANK BRANCHES 


During the month of February the Ca- 
nadian chartered banks opened only 15 new 
branches, four of these being sub-branches, 
while the number of branches closed during 
the month was four, which makes a net gain 
of eleven new branches. Three of the 
branches were opened by the Merchants; two 
each by the Hochelaga, Nationale and Pro- 
vincial, and one each by the Hamilton, 
Home, Imperial, Nova Scotia, Sterling and 
Toronto. 

The branches closed were by the Com- 
merce, Hamilton, Merchants and Molsons. 


NEW QUARTERS IN NEW YORK FOR 
CANADIAN BANK 


The New York agency of the Merchants 
Bank of Canada was moved on March 28 
from 63-65 Wall Street to 38 Wall Street, 
the latter being the bank’s own premises. 
The New York agents are W. M. Ramsay 
and C. J. Crookall. 


BANK ISSUES REVIEW OF 
CANADIAN CONDITIONS 


A pamphlet, “Canadian Goods and the 
World Market,” was published recently by 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, the object 
being, as stated in the preface, to make “a 
statement of the industrial situation in Can- 
ada from the standpoint of production and 
trade, for the information of prospective 
importers of Canadian goods and of capital- 
ists in other countries seeking a profitable 
field for investment.” 

The booklet contains a brief summary of 
the situation in each of the Canadian prov- 
inces, showing the extent of the natural re- 
sources, the manufactured products and the 
relative importance of the native industries 
in each. It suggests lines upon which the 
further development of resources may be ex- 
pected. 











Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
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rely upon an unexcelled service. 
For turther particulars write 
Foreign Department 
Standard Bank of Canada 


TORONTO 


$100,000,000.00 
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FOREIGN BRANCHES OF CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce, like 
several other Canadian banks, has been de- 
veloping a system of foreign branches. Be- 
sides its 520 branches in Canada, including 
two in the Yukon, it has sixteen outside the 
Dominion. They are in Newfoundland, Lon- 
don, New York, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Portland, Ore., Mexico City, Havana, Cuba, 
Kingston, Jamaica, Bridgetown, Barbados, 
and St. Pierre, in St. Pierre et Miquelon. 

A branch is to be opened in the immediate 
future at Port of Spain, Trinidad. Port of 
Spain lies at the mouth of the Orinoco, which 
is navigable for twelve hundred miles by 


river steamer except in the dry season, and 
which, with its many tributaries, is the prin- 
cipal avenue of trade for a large part of 
Venezuela. 

This trade is still in its infancy for, owing 
to the disturbed Venezuelan political condi- 
tions, the interior of that country is little 
known or developed, but as its resources are 
exploited the importance of Port of Spain, 
as the point of transshipment for all exports, 
will be greatly increased. 

Trinidad itself exports products to the 
value of some £5,000,000 annually, of which 
the principal ones are oil, partly used for 
bunkering ships; cocoa, the standard of 
which is unusually high; sugar, molasses 
and rum. 


Uy 


AX 


News of the A. I. B. 


RESIDENT Stewart D. Beckley, 
of the American Institute of 
Banking, educational section of 

the American Bankers’ Association, has 
been in Minneapolis, Minn., to go over 
arrangements for the coming convention 
of the national organization, which is 
to be held there July 19-22. Plans for 
the meeting both as to program and 
entertainment features are rapidly tak- 
ing form. 

In view of the present industrial sit- 
uation, the. program committee is ar- 
ranging for a group of addresses by five 


men prominent in various lines of com- 
mercial endeavor. These and other 
provisions to meet the demand for the 
careful study of current financial ques- 
tions will make the meeting of great 
importance to bankers throughout the 
country. Hotel reservations are arriv- 
ing daily, requesting accommodations 
for unusually large numbers of dele- 
gates. 

The committee in charge of enter- 
tainment is now under the leadership of 
C. H. MeMillan of the Minneapolis 
Trust Company, who, as a member of 
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the Minneapolis delegation at Boston, 
was active in the campaign to secure 
the meeting for his chapter. Walton R. 
Murray of the Midland National Bank 
of Minneapolis has been appointed 
chairman of the committee to plan en- 
tertainment for the ladies. The par- 
ticipation of ladies in Institute affairs 
and the increasing number of delegates 
who bring their wives to conventions 
have placed before his committee a task 
of considerable size, which he promises 
will be well handled. Arrangements 
are being made for a special boat leav- 
ing Duluth shortly after the convention 
which will enable many Eastern dele- 
gates to return home by way of the 
Great Lakes. 


John McHugh, vice-president, Me- 
chanics & Metals National Bank, New 
York, and chairman of the organization 
committee of the Foreign Trade Finance 
Corporation, will address the bankers’ 
forum of the New York Chapter, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, on April 20. He 
will make the corporation the subject 
of his address. 


10) 


Through the publicity affairs commit- 
tee, New York Chapter, Inc., is assist- 
ing in the publicity work now being 
carried on by the organization commit- 
tee of the Foreign Trade Finance Cor- 
poration. It is associated in this work 
with the national public affairs commit- 
tee and the national forum committee 
of the Institute. 


°) 


G. A. O'Reilly, vice-president, Irving 
National Bank, New York, discussed 
the subject of ‘Foreign Trade’’ before 
the savings bank forum of New York 
Chapter, Inc., at the chapter rooms on 
April 6. 


e) 


St. Louis Chapter, American ‘Tnsti- 
tute of Banking, is having decidedly the 


best year in its history. The member- 
Eight well-attended ed 
being conducted 
Washington 


ship is 1,325. 
ucational 
through 


classes are 


affiliation with 


University. One of the most enjoyable 
features of the chapter work is the 
monthly forum dinner at which good- 
fellowship is promoted and education 
in its literal sense is accomplished by 
the “leading out” of the ideas of all 
who attend. 

The chapter expects to send to the 
national convention, which is to be held 
at Minneapolis in July, the largest del- 
egation that has ever represented St. 
Louis. 


© 


The trust company forum, in con- 
junction with the savings bank and 
bankers forums of New York Chapter, 
Inc., will hold its annual dinner at the 
Hotel Astor on Tuesday evening, April 
26. 


© 


The New York Chapter, in conjunc- 
tion with Columbia University, is offer- 
ing the following courses of instruction, 
especially adapted to the needs of bank 
men and women, during the spring 
term: 


Preparatory Courses—1, Elementary 
Banking Practice;.2, Economic and Fi- 
nancial History of U. S.; 3, Business 
English; 4, Elementary English; 5, 
Bank Bookkeeping; 6, Bank Arith- 
metic; 7, Domestic Trade of the U. S. 
Courses 1, 2, 5, 6 and 7 can be com- 
pleted in one semester. 

Standard Courses (First Year) — 
Principles of Economics; Bank Organ- 
ization and Administration. 

Standard Courses (Second Year) — 
Money and Banking; Law of Con- 
tracts; Law of Negotiable Instruments. 

The following advanced special 
courses will be repeated: Bank corre- 
spondence; publicity and new business; 
international exchange; trust company 
functions. ‘ 

New courses, under the titles of “Fi- 
nance of Foreign Trade’ and “Re- 
serves and Rediscounts”’ will be offered. 
The chapter has become the largest 
specialized school of its kind in the 
country, registered students during the 
past semester numbering about 1,500. 
The total membership is almost 5,000. 








